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CHAPTER  I. 
AN   UNKNOWN   CORRESPONDENT. 

LOLLING  near  the  window  of  a  room  in  the  station 
homestead,  Nethie  Newlett  gazed  out  across  the 
Millungra  paddocks,  but  she  saw  nothing  of  the 
peaceful  scene  that  lay  before  her,  for  her  mind 
was  far  away,  in  lands  where  peace  was  not. 

Having  reached  the  impressionable  and  romantic 
age  of  nineteen,  Nethie  was  wont  to  dream  dreams 
of  the  suitor  who  would  one  day  win  her  heart 
and  hand.  So  far  she  had  not  encountered  in  the 
flesh  the  man  to  whom  she  would  gladly  answer 

"Yes,"  but  in  her  dreams Ah!  If  dreams  only 

came  true  there  would  be  less  sighing  in  this  queer 
old  world.  Nethie  being  a  pretty  girl,  of  course 
had  admirers;  she  could  not  remember  when  she 
had  not  one  or  more  of  the  sterner  sex  seeking  her 
smiles.  Long  before  she  ever  dreamt  of  living  on 
a  sheep  station,  when  she  was  a  city  kid,  attending 
a  suburban  public  school,  the  boys  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  please  her.  Up  here  at 
Millungra  it  was  much  the  same.  The  bush  lads  had 
not  been  behind  in  their  attentions.  And  there  had 
been  a  few  whom  she  really  liked,  but  the  war  had 
called  them,  and  they  were  far  away.  Of  those  who 
were  left,  not  one  appealed  to  her  as  the  ideal  lover. 

The  hero  of  her  dreams,  sleeping  or  waking,  was 
a  man  who  had  gone  to  fight  for  Australia ;  the  other 
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sort  did  not  matter.  But  which  one?  That  was  the 
query.  Just  now  she  had  a  persistent  suitor  of  the 
other  kind — one  who  had  not,  as  far  as  she  knew, 
donned  khaki.  This  was  Hugh  Youll,  of  Murrubee, 
a  down-the-river  holding,  which  he  was  managing 
for  the  trustees  of  the  lately  deceased  owner,  Dalby 
Mason.  Besides  being  manager,  Youll  had  hopes  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  Murrubee,  for  he  was  a  near 
relative — a  sister's  child — of  the  dead  pastoralist. 
A  mob  of  Murrubee  sheep  had  been  sent  to  the  hills 
to  graze,  as  there  was  a  drought  on  the  plains,  and 
Hugh  had  accompanied  them,  really  because  of  the 
attraction  there  was  at  Millungra,  in  the  person  of 
Nethie,  the  owner's  pretty  step-daughter.  He  be- 
came the  guests  of  Cooper  Collison  and  his  wife, 
and  though  the  object  of  his  admiration  gave  him 
no  encouragement,  in  fact  snubbed  him  unmerci- 
fully, he  lingered  at  the  homestead  as  if  he  was 
there  for  good. 

However,  just  now  Nethie  had  no  thought  for 
Hugh  Youll.  Around  her,  on  the  lounge  and  nearby 
table,  were  scattered  many  letters  and  photographs 
— letters  from  soldiers,  pictures  from  soldiers,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  she  did  not  know.  There 
was  one  notable  exception — her  father,  Jack  Newlett, 
had  answered  the  call,  and  would  never  return. 

It  was  while  reading  the  last  letter  from  her  dead 
father  that  she  had  turned  to  gaze  from  the  window 
and  had  become  lost  in  thought.  Now,  rousing  her- 
self with  a  sigh,  she  came  back  to  her  task,  and, 
placing  her  father's  letter  on  one  side,  began  glanc- 
ing through  the  others. 

She  had  sent  many  a  magazine  and  book  away 
to  the  front,  with  her  name  and  address  scribbled 
somewhere  inside.  Many  of  the  soldier  recipients 
had  written  to  the  sender,  and  some  of  the  letters 
she  had  answered.  Photos  were  exchanged,  until 
she  became  possessed  of  quite  a  gallery  of  unknown 
soldiers'  portraits.  Many  of  her  acquaintances  de- 
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clared  that  there  was  a  danger  of  their  becoming 
embarrassing  if  the  originals  one  day  returned  to 
claim  her  friendship.  Nethie  was  in  no  way  per- 
turbed. SLe  laughed  gaily,  and  declared  that  she 
hoped  that  they  would  come  and  see  her.  She  would 
be  proud  to  welcome  them,  for  had  not  her  own  father 
been  one  of  them  who  had  fought  and  died  for 
Australia  ? 

Glancing  over  the  queer  assortment  of  letters,  and 
smiling  on  the  writers'  faces,  she  placed  them  tidily 
on  one  side.  One  small  packet  remained;  a  few 
letters  tied  together  with  ribbon,  with  no  photo 
accompanying  them.  This  was  a  little  lot  she  speci- 
ally valued,  and  she  untied  the  ribbon  with  a  sigh, 
to  read  again  the  letters  of  her  first  stranger  corres- 
pondent. The  reason  of  his  first  letter  was  so  strange 
that  she  had  believed  herself  fated  to  some  day 
meet  the  writer,  but  now  she  did  not  hope  for  that, 
for  there  had  been  a  long  silence,  and  she  feared 
that  the  boy  had  joined  his  mates  in  one  of  the 
little  cemeteries  on  the  Western  front.  Three  years 
had  gone  since  that  first  strange  letter  had  come 
to  her  home  in  Sydney.  She  was  only  a  "flapper" 
then,  not  quite  sixteen,  and  the  wound  caused  by  her 
father's  death,  at  Gallipoli,  was  fresh  in  her  young 
heart. 

That  first  letter  was  quickly  answered,  and  an- 
other came  from  the  soldier,  in  which  he  opened 
his  heart  and  told  her  something  of  himself.  He, 
too,  proved  to  be  fatherless  and  alone  in  the  world, 
and  her  romantic,  saddened  heart  went  out  to  him. 
A  tender  letter  and  her  photo  sped  across  the  seas, 
but  the  boy  did  not  respond  with  his  picture,  though 
for  nearly  two  years  the  correspondence  was  main- 
tained at  intervals,  until  the  magic  word  "love" 
began  to  creep  into  the  pages.  Then  at  length  there 
was  a  break.  The  soldier  wrote  no  more,  or,  if  he 
did,  his  letters  did  not  reach  their  destination,  so 
Nethie  mourned  in  secret  for  her  unknown  lover. 
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Here  was  that  first  letter,  now  three  years  old,  but 
to  her  as  interesting  as  on  the  day  she  had  received 
it  in  the  old  city  home,  before  she  knew  that  the 
owner  of  Millungra  had  taken  her  dear  father's 
place  in  her  mother's  heart. 

Egypt.    : 
Miss  Nethie  Newlett, — 

You  will  pardon,  I  hope,  my  presumption  in 
daring  to  address  yon,  a  perfect  stranger.  I  can 
only  plead  a  soldier's  privilege,  and  the  strange 
manner  in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
pretty  name,  as  my  excuse.  Myself  and  a  couple 
of  mates  were  wandering  around  Cairo,  and  in 
our  tour  we  came  to  the  City  of  Memphis.  This 
very  ancient  city,  I  am  told,  was  built  about  300 
B.C.,  and  I  can  quite  believe  it.  In  the  year  1230 
A.D.,  or  thereabouts,  a  deadly  plague  blew  along, 
and  the  remnant  remaining  of  the  Memphis,  after 
it  had  played  itself  out,  packed  up  and  hit  out 
for  a  new  location.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  present-day  city  of  sin — Cairo.  The  old  town 
has  been  "to  let"  ever  since.  It  is  called  the 
Dead  City,  and  it  is  that  all  right.  Imagine  a 
real  old  Arabian  city  nestling  in  a  valley  which 
is  surrounded  by  tall  hills,  that  are  almost  moun- 
tains. Wonderful  palaces  and  mosques  are 
there,  with  marvellous  domes  and  beautiful,  tall, 
slender-looking  minarets,  which  appear  to  reach 
almost  to  the  sky.  Great  residential  houses  also 
stand  intact,  with  their  courtyards,  just  as  they 
were  a  thousand  years  ago ;  but  to-day  all  is  quiet. 
No  crowds  of  noisy  bargainers  through  the  market 
places,  no  worshippers  attend  the  deserted 
mosques.  The  silence  of  the  dead  is  on  the  old- 
world  city,  and  I  confess  that  we  had  the  creeps 
as  we  wandered  through  it.  We  young  Austra- 
lians generally  make  our  presence  felt,  and  also 
heard,  where'er  we  chance  to  wander,  but  this 
place  got  us  thinking,  and  kept  us  unusually 
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quiet.  The  show  place  is  the  Mosque  of  Mahmed 
III.,  and,  believe  me,  it's  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Arabian  architecture.  Four  large  domes  adorn 
it,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  largest  a  tall  and 
very  slender  minaret,  or  turret,  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  three  hundred  feet.  One  of  the  boys  pro- 
posed a  journey  to  the  top,  and  it  was  on. 

After  a  search  through  a  lot  of  queer  rooms 
and  passages,  we  struck  the  trail  that  led  to  the 
top  of  the  big  central  dome.  That  proved  far 
enough  for  my  two  mates;  they  squibbed  it,  say- 
ing that  the  minaret  was  too  frail-looking  to  hold 
our  weight.  I  was  determined  to  see  the  thing 
through,  so  up  I  went.  Inside  the  turret  was  a 
spiral  stone  stairway,  about  two  feet  in  width 
at  the  base,  but  tapering  as  it  went  up,  until 
near  the  top  it  was  hardly  a  foot  wide.  Believe 
me,  I  was  giddy  after  describing  so  many  circles 
during  that  climb,  but  I  got  to  the  top,  and 
stepped  out  on  to  a  small  platform,  some  five 
feet  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  feet  from 
Mother  Earth.  Rising  from  the  centre  of  this 
platform  was  a  marble  pillar,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  written  high  up  on  it  was  the  name 
"Nethie  Newlett,"  and  an  address.  I  thought  it 
so  strange  to  find  a  lady's  name  inscribed  up  there 
that  I  resolved  on  the  spot  to  write  and  tell  you  of 
my  discovery.  Evidently  there  is  someone  who  be- 
lieves that  your  name  is  worthy  of  a  place  high  up 
in  the  world,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  know  of  the 
risky  climb  he  had  to  find  a  place  high  enough  for 

The  girl  placed  the  letter  down  with  a  sigh,  and, 
closing  her  eyes,  visualised  the  scene  described  in 
that  boyish  letter.  She  knew  who  it  was  who  had 
climbed  to  write  her  name  high  up  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  minaret  of  that  old  mosque  in  the  dead  city 
of  Memphis.  Not  a  lover,  but  her  own  dear  father, 
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who  had  died  with  those  other  brave  Australians 
during  the  tragic  landing  at  Gallipoli.  Though  her 
mother  had  since  sought  the  comfort  of  another's 
arms,  she  would  never  waver  in  her  love  for  him 

A  footstep  aroused  her,  and  she  looked  up  to  en- 
counter the  smile  of  Hugh  Youll.  The  manager  of 
Murrubee  was  a  dark,  sallow-complexioned,  active 
fellow,  attired  in  soft  white  shirt,  riding  pants  and 
leggings,  not  bad-looking  in  his  way,  but  of  the 
thin-lipped,  sneering  type,  usually  disliked  by  his 
fellows.  He  looked  down  at  Nethie,  nodding  his 
head  as  if  he  considered  her  case  hopeless. 

"Deeply  engrossed  in  your  hero's  letters  again, 
Miss  Newlett?" 

"I  may  be,"  she  replied;  "and  what  then?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 

"I  picked  one  up  on  the  verandah,"  he  said,  in- 
dicating a  piece  of  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  "Some 
humorist,  this  fellow." 

"You  read  it?"  she  asked,  sitting  up  straight  and 
facing  him?" 

"Why  not?"  he  laughed.  "It's  not  a  love  letter. 
Brilliant,  is  it  not?"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  may  sneer,  Mr.  Youll,"  cried  Nethie 
heatedly,  "but  I  think  it's  just  splendid  that  a 
boy  can  have  the  spirit  to  write  like  that  when 

"Nonsense!"  he  interrupted.  "You  are  foolish 
to  waste  your  time  with  such  rot.  If  you  only 
really  knew  these  soldiers,  these  heroes,  I'm  sure 
you  would  not  waste  a  second  thought  on  them. 
Some  of  the  greatest  rotters,  the  scum " 

The  girl  was  on  her  feet  now,  facing  the  speaker 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"Mr.  Youll,"  she  cried  passionately,  "be  careful 
what  you  say.  My  father  was  a  soldier;  I  will  not 
listen  to  such  slander." 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  protested  Youll. 
"Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I'll  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  admiration  for  some  of  the  boys.  I  do 
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not  refer  to  the  decent  ones,  but  there  are  a  certain, 
a  big  percentage  who " 

"They  are  all  brave  men,"  Nethie  cried,  again 
interrupting  him.  "I  will  not  listen  to  a  word 
against  them." 

"Brave!"  he  laughed;  "of  course  they're  brave. 
One  would  call  Ned  Kelly  brave,  I  suppose,  but 
you  would  not  write  him  letters  on  that  account, 
would  you?" 

"You  are  hateful,"  blazed  Nethie,  "to  compare 
our  boys  to  a  bushranger;  but  even  he  was  a  better 
man  than  a  shirker  such  as  you." 

Youll  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  gesture  of 
despair.  "My  luck's  dead  out,"  he  growled.  "Al- 
ways putting  my  foot  in  it  and  being  misunderstood ; 
but  take  back  the  'shirker,'  Miss  Nethie.  I  don't 
boast  of  it,  but  I  did  have  a  try,  you  know." 

"Medically  unfit?" 

"No.  I  got  through  all  right,  and  went  away, 
but  I  became  ill  in  Egypt,  and  was  sent  back " 

Nethie  laughed  irritatingly.  "There  are  a  lot  oi 
your  kind,  Mr.  Youll,  so  I've  heard.  'Tourists,'  they 
call  them,  do  they  not?" 

"You  are  too  rough  on  me,"  he  complained.  "I 
wish  I  knew  what  to  do  to  win  favour  in  your 
eyes.  I'd  enlist  again,  only  that  my  time  is  so  fully 
occupied  at  my  place.  So  much  to  do  on  a  big 
station  just  now,  you  know." 

"You  could  be  spared.  You  are  only  manager  of 
Murrubee;  your  place  could  be  filled  easily  enough." 

"At  present,  I  am,  as  you  say,  only  manager," 
returned  the  man,  frowning ;  ' '  but  it  is  on  the  cards 
that  I  may  be  something  else.  Old  Dalby  Mason 
disappointed  a  host  of  expectant  relatives  by  leaving 
all  his  estate  to  a  nephew,  a  bit  of  a  boy,  who  has 
been  away  at  the  front  for  over  three  years.  I'm 
a  nephew  also,  and  if  the  lad  fails  to  return — well, 
I  understand  that  no  one  has  a  better  claim  to  the 
property  than  myself.*1  w 
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"And  you  are  hoping  he  will  not  return?" 
"It's  no  use  denying  it,"  he  laughed.     "Nothing 
strange  or  unnatural  about  that,  I  think." 
"I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  disappointed." 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Miss  Nethie,"  he  declared. 
"Fve  a  chance.     The  latest  news  is  in  my  favour. 
The  lawyers  traced  the  youngster,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  homeward  bound;  but  now  comes  the 
news  that  the  ship  has  been  torpedoed.    Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  drowned;  if  Mackie  Mason  was  one  of 
them " 

"Mackie  Mason!"  cried  Nethie,  her  eyes  wide  open 
with  surprise.  "Why,  that  is  the  name  of  one  of 
my  correspondents.  I  have  been  reading  his  letters." 

She  gathered  her  treasures  up  with  trembling 
hands.  "He  has  not  written  for  such  a  long  time 
that  I  thought  him  dead." 

"That's  queer,"  exclaimed  YoulL  "Can't  be  the 
same,  surely,  though  the  name  is  not  a  common 
one.  Does  your  hero  say  anything  about  himself 
that  might  connect  him  with  Dalby  Mason,  of 
Murrubee  ? ' ' 

He  extended  a  hand  to  grasp  the  letters  she  was 
holding,  but  she  drew  back  sharply. 

"Hands  off,  please,"  she  cried.  "I'm  not  likely 
to  allow  you  to  read  my  private  letters.  My  Mackie 
Mason  does  not  mention  anything  about  Murrubee 
in  his  letters.  In  one  he  told  me  that  after  his 
father  died  in  New  Zealand  he  came  over  to  Aus- 
tralia, intending  to  call  on  a  rich  uncle,  but  when 
he  reached  Sydney  he  changed  his  mind  and  en- 
listed." 

"It's  the  same,"  said  Youll,  rather  snappishly. 
"If  he  does  come  back  all  my  castles  in  the  air 
will  come  tumbling  down,  and  my  dream  of  winning 
you  will  be  shattered." 

"Mr.  Youll!" 

"Oh,  you  must  have  guessed  my  feelings  towards 
you,"  he  declared  impatiently.  "You  know  well 
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enough  why  I  have  stopped  her  so  much  longer  than 
I  had  any  right  to." 

"Really,  I  had  no  idea,"  she  said.  "How  should 
I  know  your  business?" 

He  came  closer  to  her,  and  grasped  her  arm.  "I 
love  you,  Nethie,  and  you  know  it,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Is  there  no  hope  for  me?  I  know  that  you  are  half 
in  love  with  this —  He  paused,  as  Mrs.  Collison 

entered  the  room,  and  Nethie,  snatching  her  arm 
from  his  grasp,  ran  to  her  mother.  "Mother,"  she 
cried,  "what  do  you  think!  My  Mackie  Mason,  the 
boy  that  found  my  name  up  on  the  top  of  that 
tower  in  Memphis,  is  the  owner  of  Murrubee." 

"And  Miss  Nethie  already  dreams  of  being  its 
mistress,"  sneered  Youll. 

"I  can  hardly  credit  it,"  said  Mrs.  Collison;  "but 
it  was  only  a  brief  correspondence.  There  was  noth.- 
ing  serious  in  it:  The  boy  ceased  writing  so  long 
ago  that  Nethie  gave  him  up  for  dead." 

"The  young  hero  might  come  back  without  any 
legs,"  remarked  Toull  pleasantly. 

"That  would  not  matter  to  me,"  declared  Nethie. 
"I  would  prefer  him  to  you  if  he  was  only  half  a 
man,  I  am  sure  of  that." 

But  suppose  he  brings  back  an  English  wife, 
at  chance  would  I  have  then?" 

"None.  A  man  who  has  not  fought  for  his  country 
will  never  marry  me,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Youll." 


wh 


CHAPTER  II. 
HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

HOMEWARD  bound,  the  stately  transport  ploughed 
her  way  through  the  ever-moving  waters. 

Home!  What  joy  in  the  word  to  those  hundreds 
of  Australian  soldiers  making  back  after  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  war.  Many  maimed  and  crippled  for  life, 
some  blind  and  helpless,  but  all  happy  because  they 
were  leaving  far  behind  those  awful  scenes  of  blood- 
shed for  the  lucky  land,  so  far  removed  from  the  din 
of  battle — Australia. 

Away  from  the  scenes  of  horror,  of  death  moans,  and  of  pain 
God   speed   the  twenty-knoter  that  takes  them  home   again, 
God  speed  the  big,  brave  liner  that's  ploughing:  through  the  foam, 
With  eager  hearts  aboard  her,  and  faces  turned  to  home. 

The  first  day  passed  pleasantly.  All  on  board 
were  merry  and  bright,  despite  their  wounds  and 
serious  pain-drawn  faces.  Impromptu  concerts  were 
held,  and  all  the  noisy  old  camp  songs  and  choruses 
were  sung  in  hearty  style.  When  the  sun  dipped 
down  into  the  sea  and  night  closed  in,  the  ship 
forged  ahead  with  lights  out,  for  they  were  in  the 
danger  zone,  where  the  Hun  pirates  lurked,  waiting 
for  fresh  victims.  Nothing  occurred  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  to  alarm  the  resting  soldiers. 

The  shrill  notes  of  the  reveille  sounded  through 
the  ship  at  daylight,  and  the  quietude  that  had 
reigned  through  the  night  gave  place  to  noisy  badin- 
age and  laughter.  Another  day  passed,  and,  with 
the  coming  of  night,  the  men  retired,  with  no  thought 
of  danger.  Lying  in  their  hammocks,  some  slept, 
others  tried  to  read  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps, 
while  many  "swapped"  yarns  and  fought  their 
battles  over  again. 

1ft 
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Sitting  up  in  his  hammock,  clad  in  pyjamas,  with 
his  long  legs  dangling  over  the  side,  one  handsome, 
bright-faced  lad  was  going  through  the  treasures 
that  his  k<t-bag  and  the  pockets  of  his  tunic  con- 
tained. Nothing  very  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  souvenirs,  after  more  than  three  years'  campaign- 
ing in  France  and  on  the  Peninsula.  What  interested 
him  most  at  the  moment  were  a  few  letters  in  a 
girl's  writing  and  a  photo  of  the  writer,  an  un- 
known correspondent  in  Sydney  City.  As  he  pon- 
dered over  the  pretty  face,  as  he  had  done  scores 
of  times  before,  something  fell  to  the  floor  and 
rolled  some  little  distance  towards  a  neighbour's 
hammock.  A  long  brown  arm  reached  down  and 
recovered  it.  Then  the  owner  of  the  arm  sat  up 
also,  and,  swinging  round,  faced  his  neighbour.  He 
Nwas  tall,  bronzed,  and  of  athletic  build,  though  ap- 
parently older,  and  not  so  frank  of  face  as  his  vis- 
a-vis. His  features  were  cast  in  the  crafty  mould 
of  the  racecourse  battler,  shifty-eyed,  and  with  a  thin- 
lipped,  cunning  mouth,  which  drooped  at  the  corners. 

"Struth,"  he   exclaimed.     "A  D.C.M.   man,  eh? 
Some  soldier,  you  boy,  what?" 
^The  other  reached  out  a  hand  for  the  medal. 

"Dropped  out  of  my  pocket,  cobber,"  he  replied, 
smiling.  "I  got  the  bally  thing  on  the  Somme,  for 
a  bit  of  a  stunt  I  was  in.  I  don't  advertise  it,  you 
understand. ' ' 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,  boy,"  declared  he 
who  held  the  medal,  as  he  handed  it  to  its  owner. 
"Modesty  is  a  mistake,  in  this  or  any  other  game. 
Publicity,  kid;  that's  what  pays  best.  Get  all  th' 
limelight  you  can,  whether  y'  deserve  it  or  not.  If 
you're  in  the  boom,  be  in  it;  well  out  in  front,  with 
the  rest  amongst  the  'also  rans.'  ' 

"That  might  be  a  good  scheme  in  ordinary  life, 
mate,"  said  the  medallist,  "but  in  this  war  game, 
where  there  are  thousands  who  are  equally  good  and 
game,  a  man  doesn  't  care  to  swank  about  his  decora- 
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tion.  After  all,  winning  a  medal  is  mostly  a  matter 
of  luck.  At  least,  that's  how  I  look  at  it.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  singled  out  for  distinc- 
tion, but  hundreds  of  our  cobbers  did  greater  deeds 
unnoticed.  Gave  their  lives  for  their  mates.  For 
instance,  I  might  be  talking  to  one  who  is  as  great 
a  hero " 

"Not  on  y'  life,  kid,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"None  of  that  for  mine.  I  didn't  enter  for  the  hero 
stakes,  so  no  decoration  will  adorn  my  noble  chest." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject.  Each  man 
relapsed  into  silence,  and,  both  lighting  cigarettes, 
they  commenced  to  smoke.  The  man  who  had  de- 
clared himself  no  hero  curled  up  under  his  blanket 
again,  the  other  busied  himself  replacing  his  things 
in  kit-bag  and  pockets. 

Throwing  his  kit-bag  carelessly  down,  with  his 
tunic  upon  it,  he  sat  having  a  final  look  at  the  photo, 
before  replacing  it  in  his  pocket-book. 

"The  one,  cobber?"  inquired  his  neighbour,  break- 
ing silence.  "Let's  have  a  look  at  her." 

The  request  was  granted,  and  the  soldier  glanced 
critically  at  the  pretty  girlish  face  on  the  card  as 
he  puffed  his  cigarette.  "Some  girl,  all  right,"  he 
ventured,  "but  she  wouldn't  have  sent  you  this^f 
she  wasn't  good  to  look  upon,  would  she?  The  plain 
ones  don't  pose  for  the  camera."  He  turned  the 
postcard  over,  and  read,  written  across  the  back, 
"To  Sergeant  Mackie  Mason,  from  Nethie  Newlett, 
December,  '15."  "Had  a  good  spell  away,  lad,"  he 
remarked,  handing  back  the  card. 

"One  of  the  first  lot,"  said  Mason.  "I  was  only 
a  kid  of  eighteen  then." 

"Your  folks  won't  know  you." 

Mason  sighed  as  he  replaced  the  card  in  his 
pocket  book  and  buttoned  it  up  in  the  pocket  of  his 
tunic.  "Don't  own  any,"  he  said.  "If  I  did,  I 
don't  suppose  I'd  have  been  in  the  joke  so  young." 

"Tell  us  about  it." 
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"Nothing  much  to  tell,  mate,"  said  Mason,  lying 
down  in  his  hammock  with  a  yawn,  "but  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  what  there  is."  As  the  lad  spoke, 
all  lights  were  ordered  out,  and,  in  the  darkness,  he 
told  his  simple  story. 

"Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Son  of  a  cocky, 
and  a  poor  one  at  that.  Mother  died  when  I  was 
very  young,  then  the  dad  sold  out  and  took  me 
with  him  to  New  Zealand.  Grew  up  over  there.  Dad 
still  remained  poor,  and,  just  before  the  war,  he 
took  sick  and  died.  I  was  left  to  battle  on  my  own, 
and  worked  my  way  back  to  Aussie  as  ship's  boy. 
My  father's  brother  was  a  squatter,  said  to  be  as 
rich  as  Tyson,  down  along  the  Murray  somewhere, 
but  I  didn't  like  my  chance  with  him,  as  he  never 
helped  father  during  his  life.  I  had  a  notion  of 
looking  him  up,  but,  when  I  got  to  Sydney,  ths 
war  fever  was  on,  and  I  enlisted  instead,  and  went 
across." 

"And  you've  whipped  the  cat  ever  since." 

"No.  I've  nothing  to  growl  about,  cobber,  I've 
seen  the  good  and  the  bad  side  of  the  business  on  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  France.  Wounded  five  times. 
After  I  recovered  from  my  last  knock,  they  decided 
to  send  me  back  to  Aussie.  Why,  I  don't  know, 
for  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  I  do  now." 

"You  can't  tell  me  that  you're  not  glad  to  get 
out  of  it." 

"I'm  glad  of  the  spell,  of  course,"  agreed  Mason. 
"But  I'd  like  to  see  the  thing  through,  wouldn't 
you?" 

"Not  on  y'  life,  kid,  not  me,"  growled  the  other, 
repeating  a  favourite  expression.  "I'll  have  no 
more  of  it.  Blast  the  war,  and  all  connected  with 
it,  I  say.  I  didn't  go  for  love  of  king  and  country, 
or  any  of  that  rot.  I  went  from  personal  motives, 
in  search  of  a  man  I  had  sworn  to  kill." 

"A  German?"  queried  Mason. 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  other,  savagely.     "An 
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Australian.  Listen,  boy.  You've  told  me  your  story. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  a  bit  of  mine?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  would,"  rejoined  Mason  kindly. 
"Go  ahead." 

"Hed  Hurley,  that's  my  name.  Perhaps  you've 
heard  it.  If  you  have,  you've  heard  no  good  of  it. 
I've  been  a  crook  all  my  life.  Lived  on  the  game, 
on  the  racecourses,  hazard  schools,  and  worse,  till 
a  woman's  influence  got  me  thinkin'  it  was  time  to 
ring  off  and  switch  on  to  somethin'  better.  I  was 
human  if  I  was  a  battler,  and  I  fell  in  love.  The 
girl  seemed  to  be  all  that  a  man  could  wish  for, 
said  she  loved  me  and  all  that,  and  I  believed  it. 
"We  were  married.  That  was  up  north  in  Queens- 
land. I  was  too  well  known  there  to  make  good 
in  a  decent  way,  so  I  went  south  to  Melbourne,  in- 
tending to  get  work  and  send  for  my  wife.  But  I 
was  on  a  loser  after  all.  She  wasn't  the  dinkum 
goods  I'd  thought  her,  and  a  mongrel  she'd  known 
before  me,  with  money,  put  a  tale  over  on  her  in 
my  absence.  She  fell  to  it  and  turned  me  down. 
The  pair  disappeared,  and  for  a  year  I  searched  for 
them  without  result.  After  that  I  gave  it  up  and 
went  back  to  the  old  life.  At  last  I  heard  some- 
thing of  my  wife.  She  was  in  Sydney  and  wished 
to  see  me  before  she  died.  I  went  down  with  murder 
in  my  heart  and  found  her  penniless  and  deserted; 
dying  from  drink  in  a  Surry  Hills  slum." 

"And  the  man?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that.  After  I'd  seen  her  and 
heard  her  story,  I  swore  to  get  him.  The  war  was 
on  and  I  heard  that  he'd  enlisted.  I  followed  up 
the  clue,  and  discovered  that  a  man  of  his  name  had 
joined  up  and  sailed  some  time  previously.  I  fer- 
reted out  his  number  and  the  rest,  and  I  enlisted 
too,  hoping  to  catch  him  up  somewhere  and  get  even 
with  him." 

"A  tough  job,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  I  managed  to  get  in  touch  with  his 
mob  at  last,  in  France,  only  to  find  that  the  dog 
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had  got  no  further  than  Egypt.  He'd  squibbed  it 
there,  was  court-martialled,  and  dismissed  from  the 
service." 

"And  then?" 

"I  cursed  my  luck,  you  can  bet.  The  game  was 
no  good  to  me,  and  I  did  my  best  to  get  out  of  it; 
I  played  up  generally ;  absent  without  leave,  abusing 
officers,  and  all  that.  No  good  at  all;  I  had  to  stick 
it,  and  I  never  squibbed  it  when  a  stunt  was  on, 
I  give  you  my  word.  Managed  to  get  over  to  Blighty 
at  last,  and  broke  all  records  as  a — well,  not  a 
hero,  anyhow.  Believe  me,  I  swung  th'  lead  good 
and  often.  Being  sent  back  to  Aussie  now  as  an 
undesirable.  Lord  knows  what  it'll  end  in,  but  one 
thing  I 'in  sure  of;  I  mean  to  find  the  man  who 
amused  himself  with  my  wife  and  left  her  to  die 
in  the  gutter.  When  I  get  hold  of  him,  take  it  from 
me,  I'll  have  less  mercy  than  the  most  brutal  Fritz 
would  have  on  a  helpless  enemy." 

Silence  again,  while  in  the  darkness  the  cigarette 
ends  of  the  smokers  glowed  brightly. 

''What's  the  use  of  dwelling  on  your  trouble, 
mate?"  commented  Mason,  at  last.  "After  all, 
it's  only  what's  happened  many  times  before.  Cut 
it  out  and  try  to  do  some  good  for  yourself  in  life." 

"I'll  never  do  no  good  now,  boy,"  muttered 
Hurley.  "Forget  what  I've  told  you.  I'm  not  given 
to  telling  my  troubles  to  anyone,  but  the  sight  of 
your  pretty  sweetheart's  photo  brought  it  all  back, 
for  my  girl  was  young  and  pretty  too.  I  suppose 
there'll  be  a  wedding  when  you  get  back.  You'll 
be  lucky  if  the  girl's  stuck  to  you.  I'm  satisfied 
y'  can't  trust  the  best  of  them." 

Mason  sighed  deeply.  "No  wedding,  cobber,"  he 
said.  "Why,  I  don't  even  know  that  girl.  Never 
set  eyes  on  her  yet.  Just  a  chance  letter-writing 
acquaintance,  and  that  petered  out  long  ago."  He 
yawned  and  turned  over.  "Good  night,  mate;  I'm 
dead  sleepy  if  you're  not." 
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Hed  Hurley  returned  the  "Good  night,"  then 
silence  reigned,  for  the  chatter  of  the  others  had 
long  since  ceased. 

The  dark  hours  passed,  and  the  good  ship  sped 
onward  through  a  choppy  sea,  against  a  freshening 
wind. 

Hurley  was  restless  indeed.  He  could  not  sleep 
soundly  to-night,  but  tossed  in  his  hammock,  wish- 
ing for  morning.  With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn 
he  arose,  and,  dressing,  with  the  exception  of  his 
tunic,  he  went  on  deck.  There  was  a  big  sea  run- 
ning now,  though  the  wind  had  died  away,  and 
the  coming  day  promised  to  be  warm.  Hed  stood 
on  deck  and  gazed  out  across  the  waves  towards 
where  the  sun  was  rising  from  the  ocean,  and  felt 
a  sense  of  security  as  he  discerned  the  smoking 
funnels  of  a  destroyer  in  the  offing.  Cigarette  in 
mouth,  he  lingered  there,  enjoying  the  morning  air, 
till,  tiring  of  that,  he  turned  to  so  below  asain. 
As  he  did  so  his  eyes  rested  on  something  that  caused 
his  heart  to  cease  to  beat  for  a  moment,  then  to  thump 
furiously. 

"Submarine!"  he  gasped  hoarsely.  At  that  mo- 
ment there  was  a  shout  from  the  bridge  of  the 
transport.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the  captain's  hand 
grasping  the  telegraph,  and  knew  that  orders  were 
being  sent  below  to  the  engine-room.  A  mighty 
throb  passed  through  the  ship  as  she  seemed  to  leap 
forward  to  the  increased  speed  of  the  engines.  He 
looked  again.  Cleaving  a  furious  course  through  the 
waves,  and  leaving  in  its  wake  a  seething,  boiling 
trail  of  foam,  sped  a  death-dealing  torpedo,  while 
down  below  hundreds  of  helpless  soldiers  slumbered 
in  ignorance  of  their  danger. 

Roaring  a  warning  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  Hurley 
rushed  for  the  companion-way  and  dashed  below. 

Rudely  awakened  by  the  unusual  speed  and  move- 
ments of  the  ship,  startled  soldiers  sprang  up. 
"Torpedo;  we're  gone  a  million,"  gasped  Hed,  and 
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the  rash  of  his  comrades  sent  him  sprawling.  Re- 
covering, he  dashed  for  the  hammock  he  had  oc- 
cupied. As  he  reached  for  it,  an  awful  crash  shook 
the  big  ship  as  if  she  were  a  toy.  Seizing  the  tunic 
that  lay  near  his  bunk,  Hurley  turned  and  rushed 
with  the  shouting,  laughing,  jostling  crowd  which, 
regardless  of  clothes  or  kit-bags,  sought  to  reach 
the  deck.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  there  might 
be  a  panic,  but  a  warning  voice  rang  out,  "Steady, 
now;  keep  cool,  lads;  easy  does  it."  The  lads 
paused,  recovered  their  balance,  and,  realising  that 
safety  depended  on  coolness,  proceeded  in  an  orderly 
procession  to  the  boat  stations. 

With  nine  hundred  men  aboard,  and  room  in  the 
boats  for  only  two  hundred,  other  means  had  to 
be  found  to  help  the  lads.  Quickly  numerous  rafts 
and  timber  of  all  descriptions  were  in  the  water. 
The  ship  began  to  dip  aft,  and  scores  of  men,  with 
a  joke  on  their  lips,  dived  from  her  decks  into  the 
waves  below.  The  boats  were  launched  without 
mishap,  and,  picking  up  many  who  were  struggling 
in  the  water,  were  soon  overcrowded  with  merry, 
noisy  crowds  of  devil-may-care  Australians,  who  sang 
and  shouted  as  if  they  were  having  the  time  of  their 
lives. 

Seated  in  one  of  these  lifeboats,  in  the  midst  of 
a  multitude  of  soldiers,  very  scantily  attired,  Hed 
Hurley,  hatless.  but  otherwise  fully  dressed,  gazed 
at  the  gradually-sinking  steamer.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  boy  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on  the 
previous  night,  wondering  how  he  had  fared.  It 
appeared  certain  that  some  lives  had  been  lost,  and 
Hed  hoped  that  young  Mackie  Mason  was  not  one 
of  those  unfortunates,  for  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  lad.  If  he  was  safe,  they  might  meet  again, 
but  the  chances  were  that  the  brief  acquaintance  had 
been  ended  by  the  catastrophe. 

Two  destroyers  were  now  busily  engaged  in  rescue 
•work,  and,  as  the  boat  in  which  he  was  seated  ap- 
proached one  of  them,  he  felt  in  a  pocket  of  his 
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tunic  for  the  packet  of  cigarettes  he  usually  kept 
there.  There  was  a  packet  there,  and  a  box  of 
matches  also,  together  with  other  articles  that  were 
strange  to  his  touch — a  pipe  and  a  penknife.  He  drew 
them  out  wonderingly,  looked  at  them  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  and  shook  his  head.  "How  the  devil 


"What  about  a  cigger,  Sergeant?" 

Hed  started,  for  the  query  was  addressed  to  him. 
A  shivering  lad,  clad  only  in  a  pair  of  wet  pyjama 
trousers,  was  looking  up  at  him  eagerly,  but  Hurley 
did  not  reply  at  once;  a  quick,  scared  glance  at 
his  arm  had  revealed  the  presence  of  three  stripes, 
and  he  was  dumb  with  astonishment. 

"What's  up  with  y',  cobber?  You've  got  nothing 
to  look  so  queer  about.  All  dressed  up  and  dry, 
while  us  blokes  are  like  a  lot  of  half-drowned  hens. 
How  th'  devil  did  y'  manage  it?" 

Eecovering,  Hed  smiled  at  his  questioner,  and 
tossed  him  the  cigarettes  and  matches.  "Share  'em 
round,  lad,"  he  said.  "A  smoke  '11  do  y'  good.  I 
was  dead  lucky  to  be  up  and  dressed  before  the  fun 
started." 

Still  wondering,  a  hand  felt  his  breast  pocket.  A 
paybook  was  there,  and  it  was  bulging  with  articles 
which  were  not  his.  He  unbuttoned  the  flap  and 
drew  forth  the  book.  Where  he  opened  it  the  face  of 
a  pretty  girl  smiled  from  between  the  leaves, 
and  he  began  to  understand.  Taking  the  picture 
from  the  book,  he  turned  it  over.  Yes,  it  was  the 
identical  card  which  his  neighbour  of  the  previous 
night  had  shown  him.  Feeling  the  flap,  he  rested 
his  head  in  his  hands — in  the  other  pocket — a  number 
of  letters.  Replacing  them — after  a  quick  glance — 
and  buttoning  the  flap,  he  rested  his  hear!  in  his 
hands  and  considered  the  situation. 

What  had  happened  was  plain  enough  now.  When 
he  had  rushed  to  arouse  his  comrades  he  had  seized 
a  tunic  that  lay  between  his  bunk  and  that  of  hii 
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neighbour.  It  was  Sergeant  Mackie  Mason's  coat 
he  wore.  Well,  what  did  it  matter?  If  the  boy  was 
alive,  he  was  welcome  to  it;  and  if  he  had  gone 

down    with    the    ship Biting    his    nails,    Hed 

thought  for  a  while  longer.  They  would  be  taken 
aboard  the  destroyer  presently,  to  be  rushed  back 
to  England.  Would  he  adopt  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  tunic,  and  chance  the  consequences,  or  own 
up  that  he  was  Hedley  Hurley  wearing  a  hero's 
clothes.  He  felt  inclined  to  risk  it.  Why  not?  It 
would  not  be  the  first  "joke"  in  which  he  had 
figured,  and  what  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  be  rid 
of  the  name  of  Hed  Hurley  and  his  record  for  a 
while.  If  Mason  did  show  up,  what  odds?  No 
doubt  the  lad  would  appreciate  the  situation,  and 

if  he  was  dead 

The  lifeboat  was  alongside  the  torpedo-boat  now, 
and  a  decision  must  be  come  to.  Hed  looked  at 
the  faces  of  the  men  around  him.  All  strangers 
to  him,  and  he  to  them.  Immediate  recognition  was 
not  probable.  Yes,  he  would  take  the  risk. 


One  of  the  last  to  reach  the  deck  of  the  stricken 
ship  was  Mackie  Mason.  Clad  only  in  his  pyjamas, 
as  he  had  tumbled  from  his  hammock,  he  looked 
down  over  the  side  at  the  strange  scene.  Crowded 
boats  were  being  pulled  about,  rescuing  struggling 
men  from  the  sea.  Men  on  rafts  were  helping  others 
to  scramble  on  to  the  frail  supports,  while  scores 
were  struggling  in  the  water  or  clinging  for  sup- 
port to  pieces  of  timber  or  anything  that  happened 
to  be  floating  within  reach.  Those  out  of  immediate 
danger  were  inclined  to  be  merry,  yelling  snatches 
of  songs,  and  shouting  encouragement  to  their  less 
fortunate  comrades  in  the  water,  and  those  still  on 
the  deck  of  the  doomed  ship.  She  was  well  down 
at  the  stern,  with  bows  right  out  of  the  sea,  when 
Mason  dived,  with  a  number  of  companions.  He 
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struck  out  at  once,  but,  though  a  powerful  swimmer, 
he  found  it  very  hard  to  get  away  from  the  sink- 
ing vessel.  As  he  struggled,  a  dull  roar,  followed 
by  a  great  burst  of  steam,  told  of  the  bursting  of 
the  boilers.  The  ship  lurched  to  one  side,  her  bows 
rose  higher  out  of  the  water,  then  in  another  mo- 
ment she  was  gone,  taking  a  number  of  helpless 
heroes  with  her.  Clinging  to  an  oar  which  he  had 
grasped,  Mackie  was  drawn  down,  as  the  waves 
closed  over  the  helpless  victim  of  the  enemy's  sub- 
marine. Battling  fiercely,  he  reached  the  surface 
again,  only  to  be  seized  by  a  drowning  man,  who 
clutched  him  frantically. 

"Keep  cool,  cobber,"  gasped  Mason.  "Don't  grip 
me  like  that,  and  I'll  help  you."  The  other  did  not 
relax  his  hold,  and  the  two  sank  once  more.  Fight- 
ing desperately,  Mason  at  last  tore  himself  free, 
and  shot  to  the  surface  well-nigh  exhausted.  As 
he  did  so  his  head  struck  a  raft,  which  was  tossing 
about,  with  stunning  force.  Eagerly  seizing  it,  with 
an  effort,  he  dragged  his  exhausted  body  on  to  the 
frail  support  and  lay  prone,  while  everything  around 
him  seemed  to  be  growing  dark. 


HE    MAGGED 


CHAPTER  III. 
MURRUBEE'S   NEW   OWNER. 

IT  had  been  a  glorious  day  for  the  home-coming, 
and  the  reception  accorded  the  returning  soldiers 
had  been  a  fitting  one  indeed.  Family  re-unions  had 
been  the  order  of  the  afternoon  at  the  Anzac  Buffet, 
and  happiness  shone  on  the  faces  of  everyone,  even 
though  some  of  the  men  being  received  back  by 
their  dear  ones  were  sadly  maimed. 

One  soldier  there  was  who,  of  all  the  smiling 
throng,  seemed  to  be  alone  in  the  world.  He  stood 
aloof,  gazing  somewhat  gloomily  around  him — a  tall, 
well-set-up,  active  chap,  bronzed,  and  sporting  a 
heavy  moustache,  which  effectually  concealed  his 
thin-lipped,  drooping  mouth.  His  smart  uniform 
displayed  on  the  arm  three  stripes,  denoting  a  ser- 
geant's rank,  badges  to  mark  length  of  service,  and 
number  of  wounds,  and  the  letter  A  of  an  original 
Anzac.  In  addition,  upon  his  breast  rested  a  shining 
medal,  the  D.C.M.  A  distinguished  veteran  cam- 
paigner, evidently,  but  lacking  a  friend  to  welcome 
him  back. 

As  he  stood  there  gazing  on  the  sea  of  faces  around 
him,  and  smilingly  refusing  the  dainties  offered  by 
the  beaming  V.A.D.'s,  a  bunch  of  pressmen  spotted 
his  decoration,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  no 
longer  lonely. 

28 
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To  the  questions  of  the  copy-hunting  interviewees 
he  replied  pleasantly. 

Yes,  he  had  had  a  good  trip  out  this  time^  It 
was  up  to  him,  having  been  torpedoed  at  a  previous 
attempt.  No,  he  was  not  disappointed  at  his  people 
not  being  there  to  meet  him;  he  had  no  friends  in 
Sydney,  having  come  from  New  Zealand  to  enlist, 
way  back  in  '14.  "Would  he  mind  telling  them 
his  story?  How  he  won  the  D.C.M. ;  about  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Five  Stars,  and  the  res*?" 

Hed  Hurley  did  not  mind.  Not  in  the  least.  In 
fact,  being  a  believer  in  publicity,  he  was  eager 
to  get  his  story  in  print.  He  was  quite  at  home 
as  Sergeant  Mackie  Mason  now,  after  many  weeks 
of  impersonation.  Having  run  the  gauntlet  safely 
in  England,  after  the  return  from  the  submarine 
adventure,  without  suspicion  being  cast  on  his  bona- 
fides,  he  was  able  to  display  a  bold  front.  What 
did  it  matter,  anyhow?  He  was  doing  no  harm  to 
any  living  person.  Mackie  Mason,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, was  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  dependent 
on  him.  There  was  no  one  to  mourn  his  loss,  while 
his  name,  to  say  nothing  of  his  deferred  pay,  would 
give  its  new  owner  a  better  chance  in  the  world  than 
that  of  the  disgraced  one  of  Hedley  Hurley. 

So,  sitting  down  to  refreshments  and  a  smoke, 
Hed  talked  to  the  reporters,  and  "put  over"  a  tale 
which  they  eagerly  seized  on  to  feature  in  their 
respective  papers.  And  as  their  pencils  dotted  down 
his  thrilling  story,  a  diversion  occurred,  and  added 
much  greater  interest  to  this  brave  hero's  moving 
history.  Two  men  swooped  down  on  the  little  group 
and  interrupted  the  interview — a  smiling,  elderly 
gentleman,  of  legal  aspect,  and  a  young,  well-dressed, 
dark-complexioned  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  force  a  cordial,  over-joyed,  "pleased  to  meet  you" 
expression  on  his  sallow  features.  With  out- 
stretched hand  the  elderly  gentleman  rushed  at  the 
soldier.  "Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed* 
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"but  my  business  with  Sergeant  Mason  is  important. 
I  am  late  in  my  welcome  to  the  brave  boy,  and  I 
must  ask  his  forgiveness.  It  was  quite  unavoidable. 
My  dear  boy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  looking 
so  well." 

Hed  rose  to  his  feet  and  saluted,  and  looked  down 
with  a  doubtful  smile  at  his  visitor,  as  the  pressmen 
pushed  their  chairs  away  to  allow  him  to  greet 
his  friends. 

"Don't  go,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 
"Nothing  private,  I  assure — quite  the  reverse.  You 
know  me,  I  think?" 

The  reporters  nodded.  They  knew  Solicitor  Brolin, 
of  course,  and  wondered  what  he  had  butted  in  for. 

"You've  got  me  thinkin',  mister,"  said  Hed,  tak- 
ing the  hand  which  Brolin  persisted  in  offering. 
"When  was  it  we  met  before?  A  fellow  that's  been 
through  what  I  have  is  apt  to  forget,  you  know. ' ' 

"Of  course,  of  course,  but  do  not  distress  your- 
self," cried  Brolin.  "We  have  never  met,  unfor- 
tunately ;  but  I  have  written  you  on  several  occasions, 
and  cabled  also.  Surely  you  received 

"I  received  nothing,"  growled  Hed.  "What's  it 
all  about?  There's  been  scores  of  letters  sent  to 
the  bottom,  yours  amongst  them,  I  suppose." 

"Very  likely,"  assented  the  lawyer.  "My  name 
is  Brolin.  I  was  managing  solicitor  for  many  years 
for  your  late  uncle,  Dalby  Mason,  owner  of  Murru- 
bee.  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  will  continue  to  act  for 
the  new  owner,  yourself." 

Brolin  bowed  as  he  so  gracefully  broke  the  news, 
and  Hed's  mouth  opened  in  a  gape  of  amazement, 
while  the  pressmen's  pencils  began  to  work  once 
more,  and  the  other  man  struck  a  match  so  fiercely 
to  light  a  cigarette  that  Hurlej'  started  again.  He 
drew  a  long  breath  and  faced  the  lawyer.  "Come 
again,"  he  demanded. 

"Er— what's  that?"  queried  Brolin. 

"I  want  to  get  you  clearly,  mister.    Tell  me  again." 
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The  solicitor  laid  a  hand  on  the  soldier's  arm. 
"The  owner  of  Murrubee,  yourself,"  he  repeated. 
"It's  true,  my  boy.  I'm  astonished  at  your  ignor- 
ance on  the  matter." 

Hurley  shook  his  head,  wondering  how  much  he 
ought  to  know  about  the  Masons'  family  affairs. 
"Don't  know  the  first  thing  about  it,"  he  muttered; 
"but  a  man  that's  had  shell-shock,  and  been  tor- 
pedoed, and " 

"S-sh,"  exclaimed  Brolin  soothingly.  "You  could 
not  know,  only  through  my  letters,  and  as  you  did 
not  get  them,  well,  of  course,  this  comes  as  a  com- 
plete surprise." 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Hed,  slightly  relieved. 

"/Perhaps  your  father  spoke  sometimes  of  your 
Uncle  Dalby.  He  was  a  rather  strange  man,  reserved 
and  taciturn,  but,  unlike  your  father,  he  died 
wealthy. ' ' 

"My  old  chap  didn't  have  a  bean,"  said  Hed 
regretfully. 

"Ah,  a  rolling  stone,  my  boy,"  said  Brolin.  "He 
was  too  fond  of  horseracing,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
which  Dalby  detested." 

"It's  a  knock-out,"  commented  Hurley.  "I  never 
expected  to  get  a  bob  out  of  the  old  bloke." 

"There  were  some  who  did,"  smiled  Brolin;  "but 
Dalby  Mason  was  intensely  patriotic,  and  it  was  the 
fact  of  your  having  got  into  khaki  and  gone  to  the 
war  after  your  father's  death  that  influenced  him  on 
his  death-bed  to  make  a  will  in  your  favour. ' ' 

"I  did  that  for  my  country,"  declared  Hed,  "with 
no  thought  of  reward." 

"Of  course,  you  did,"  agreed  the  lawyer.  "Allow 
me  to  introduce  the  present  manager  of  Murrubee 
— your  cousin,  in  fact — Mr.  Hugh  Youll." 

Well  tinder  control  as  he  was,  Hurley  started  at 
the  name,  and  the  hand  which  was  held  ready  to 
grasp  that  of  the  other  man  sought  refuge  in  a 
pocket  of  his  uniform.  Producing  a  packet  of  cigar- 
ettes, he  lit  one  with  assumed  coolness. 
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"Cousin,  did  you  say?"  lie  said  carelessly.  "I 
never  heard  of  it,  but  then,  the  dad  never  talked 
much  family  history." 

Hugh  bared  his  teeth  in  a  queer  smile.  "A  sister's 
son,  you  know,"  he  explained;  "but  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence." 

"You're  right,"  agreed  Hed.  "Doesn't  matter  a 
damn  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  How's  things  up  at 
the  homestead?" 

The  pressmen,  seeing  some  humour  in  the  situation, 
laughed,  and  Hed  joined  in,  but  Hugh  bit  the  end 
of  his  cigarette  savagely,  and  remained  silent.  Still 
doubting,  Hurley  pulled  the  lawyer  on  one  side.  "Is 
this  dinkum?"  he  demanded,  "or  are  you  puttin' 
a  tale  over  on  me?  Your  mate  looks  like  a  'head' 
to  me." 

Brolin  held  up  a  hand  protestingly.  "My  dear 
sir,"  he  cried.  "Everything  I  have  told  you  is  true, 
absolutely  true." 

"Good  enough,"  said  Hed.  "What  about  some 
dough?  I'm  pretty  well  emptied  out.  Been  having 
a  trot  of  tails,  and  my  deferred — 

"Don't  worry  about  money,"  interrupted  Brolin. 
"You  need  not  go  short  of  that.  Come  along  down 
to  my  office;  you  can  draw  on  me  till  the  business 
is  properly  arranged." 

"I  don't  want  to  hustle  you,  old  boy,"  cried  Hed, 
slapping  the  lawyer  on  the  back  with  easy 
familiarity.  "Let's  have  a  tenner  now  if  you're 
holding  it;  that'll  do  for  a  preliminary  flutter. 
Where's  the  bloke's  dug-out?" 

"If  you  mean  me,"  said  Hugh,  rather  curtly. 
"I'm  at  the  Australia;  you'd  better  come  along 
down,  there's  some  people  there  that  want  to  meet 
you." 

"What  people?" 

"Oh,  sheep-breeders,  and  the  like,  down  for  the 
races.  The  place  is  pretty  full  of  visitors.  The 
Collisons,  of  Millungra,  are  particularly  anxious  to 
meet  you." 
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"Hang  'em,"  exclaimed  Hed,  "they  can  wait.  I 
want  to  buy  drinks  for  some  of  my  cobbers  and  the 
scribblers  here,  before  I  do  anything  else." 

"Well,  come  along,  your  car  is  waiting,"  said 
Brolin. 

"My  car?" 

"Yes,"  said  Youll.  "I  bought  it  as  I  was  sure 
you  would  be  wanting  one." 

"Oh,  were  you,"  said  Hed,  doubtfully. 

Brolin  led  the  way  to  where  the  car  was  waiting. 
Hurley  whistled  his  admiration,  as  he  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  at  the  vehicle.  "She'll  do  me,"  he 
laughed.  "Hop  in,  blokes;  let's  get  away  down  to 
the  old  Aussie;  I'm  dyin'  of  thirst." 

B« 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE   MEETING. 

FROM  the  moment  she  had  seen  the  name  of  Mackie 
Mason  in  a  list  of  returning  soldiers  due  to  arrive 
home  about  Easter  time,  Nethie  Newlett  had  been 
in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement.  Her  dearest  wish 
was  to  be  in  Sydney  when  the  transport  arrived, 
so  that  she  could  meet  the  boy  who  had  discovered 
her  name  in  far-off  Memphis,  and  on  whom  fortune 
had  lately  smiled  so  generously.  That  he  would 
prove  to  be  the  ideal  hero  that  her  fancy  had  painted 
she  did  not  for  one  moment  doubt,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  inherited  a  valuable  estate  mattered  not  at 
all  to  her.  She  was  quite  sure  that  had  he  been 
coming  back  poor,  friendless,  and  crippled,  she  would 
have  been  just  as  anxious  to  be  on  hand  to  welcome 
him.  That  is  what  Nethie  told  herself,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  meant  it,  but  things  had  happily 
turned  out  differently.  They  had  both  been  for- 
tunate indeed,  for  she  had  been  as  poor  and  friend- 
less as  he  had  confessed  himself  to  be  in  one  of  his 
letters,  and  now  she  was  able  to  command  every 
comfort  that  money  could  buy. 

The  fates  were  again  kind  to  her,  and  her  wish 
was  granted.  Cooper  Collison  surprised  his  house- 
hold one  day  with  the  announcement  that  he  was 
going  down  to  see  the  Sydney  Cup,  and,  as  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  the  transport  coincided  with  that 
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of  the  race  meeting,  Nethie  blessed  her  step-father 
for  breaking  a  resolve  he  had  made  to  have  done 
with  the  sport  of  which  he  was  a  supporter  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  She  did  not  know  that  her 
mother  was  also  interesting  herself  in  the  arrival 
of  Mackie  Mason,  now  that  he  was  the  heir  to 
Murrubee;  that  she  had  also  made  it  her  business 
to  know  the  date  on  which  he  might  be  expected, 
and  had  influenced  her  husband  to  take  them  to 
Sydney  under  the  pretext  of  attending  the  races.  In 
her  opinion,  a  suitor  so  desirable  as  the  owner  of 
Murrubee  deserved  to  be  tried  out,  as  her  husband 
would  say  when  referring  to  a  promising  colt. 

The  squire  of  Millungra  had  fallen  in  with  the 
ideas  ef  his  handsome  wife,  glad  of  any  excuse  for 
a  chance  to  see  the  Doncaster  and  Cup,  in  which  his 
friend  Hugh  Youll  had  a  horse  competing. 

Arriving  in  Sydney,  the  Collisons  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Australia,  where  they  found  Hugh 
Youll  installed.  The  station-manager  was  in  town 
for  two  special  reasons — to  welcome  home  the  man 
who  had  cut  him  out  of  the  Murrubee  property,  and 
to  see  his  horse,  Muski,  win  the  Doncaster  Handicap. 
If  the  horse  prevailed  over  his  opponents  in  the 
big  mile,  he  would  be  compensated  to  a  slight  extent 
for  the  failure  of  Mackie  Mason  to  fill  a  hero 's  tomb 
somewhere  in  France,  or  a  watery  grave  in  the 
depthless  ocean. 

And  now  the  eventful  day  was  at  hand.  The  re- 
turning soldiers  had  landed;  their  public  welcome 
home  was  over,  and  Nethie,  seated  with  her  mother 
in  the  garden  on  the  roof  of  the  Australia,  waited 
impatiently  for  a  sight  of  her  hero. 

Anxious  to  please,  Youll  had  undertaken  the — 
to  him — unpleasant  task  of  bringing  the  soldier  to 
her  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  but  as  the  day 
wore  on,  Nethie,  growing  tired  of  waiting,  declared 
that  Hugh  in  a  jealous  fit  had  broken  his  promise. 

A  burst  of  cheering  in  the  street  announced  the 
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arrival  of  the  hero  at  the  hotel,  but  Nethie  failed 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  entered.  Growing 
more  impatient  every  moment,  she  tipped  an  attend- 
ant to  keep  her  posted  with  the  movements  of  the 
gallant  warrior,  but  his  reports  did  not  comfort  her 
at  all.  The  soldier  had  led  the  way  to  the  saloon 
bar,  and  was  drinking  there  with  a  noisy  crowd, 
which  included  her  step-father  and  Mr.  Youll,  and 
it  looked  as  if  they  meant  to  stay  there.  Impatient 
and  angry,  the  girl  sat  tapping  her  foot  on  the  floor 
and  biting  her  lip,  while  tears  of  disappointment 
shone  in  her  eyes.  Without  a  doubt  it  was  all  Hugh 
Youll 's  doings.  He  was  punishing  her  for  her  in- 
difference to  his  attentions  by  doing  his  best  to  spoil 
her  little  romance.  At  last  her  spy  reported  a  move- 
ment upward  on  the  part  of  her  friends.  She  heard 
them  coming  and  started  up  excitedly,  only  to  sub- 
side with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance.  The  new- 
comers were  her  step-father  and  Mr.  Brolin,  and 
they  had  no  khaki-clad  hero  with  them. 

"Tired  of  waiting,  I  suppose,"  cried  Collison, 
laughingly,  as  he  approached. 

"I  should  think  so,"  declared  his  wife.  "You 
surely  could  have  got  up  here  earlier.  Nethie  is  fit 
for  murder  at  being  forgotten  like  this.  Where  is 
Mr.  Mason?" 

"Hugh  is  looking  after  him,"  said  Brolin,  bowing 
to  the  ladies.  "So  many  to  congratulate  him,  you 
know.  So  many  questions  to  answer,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"So  many  spongers  to  drink  with  is  more  like  it," 
snapped  Nethie.  "It  is  a  shame  the  way  you  men 
place  temptation  in  the  way  of  these  poor  fellows 
who  have  fought  for  you. ' ' 

Collison  laughed  rudely.  "In  this  case,  my  dear," 
he  said,  "I'm  afraid  that  it  is  the  poor  fellow  him- 
self who  is  doing  the  tempting.  Mason  is  that 
pleased  with  himself  that  he  wants  to  buy  drinks, 
as  he  puts  it,  for  everybody." 
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"Shows  his  good  nature,  anyhow,"  said  Mrs.  Col- 
lison;  "but  what  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"Not  a  bad  sort  of  a  young  chap  in  his  way," 
said  the  squatter  doubtfully,  "but — 

The  lawyer  interrupted  with  a  gesture  of  protest. 
"The  lad's  all  right,  you  can  take  my  word  for  it," 
he  declared.  "Mr.  Collison  and  myself  have  been 
discussing  him  as  we  came  up ;  he  takes  some  ex- 
ception to  Mason's  method  of  expression.  Mr.  Col- 
lison is  a  sticker  for  correctness  of  speech,  and  the 
lad's  slangy  phrases  grate  a  little;  but  after  four 
years  with  the  'dinkums,'  who  would  expect  to  hear 
classical  English?" 

"Why,  no  one  would,"  cried  Nethie;  "how  can 
you  be  so  ridiculous,  father?" 

"I've  said  nothing  against  the  lad,  Nethie?"  pro- 
tested Collison.  "He's  done  his  duty  nobly,  and  that 
should  cover  a  multitude  of  faults.  I  was  a  trifle 
disappointed,  that's  all.  I  was  told  of  a  stripling 
of  eighteen  or  so,  but  I  find  a  sturdy,  well-set-up 
young  man,  who  looks  thirty  at  the  least,  and " 

"Enlisted  at  eighteen,"  corrected  Brolin.  "Don't 
you  think  four  years  of  the  horrors  of  war  would 
age  a  man  even  more  than  that?  Think  of  what 
he  told  us — the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  landing,  and 
those  awful  months  on  the  Peninsula ;  the  dreadful 
experiences  of  France  and  Belgium;  to  say  nothing 
of  his  escape  from  death  when  the  Five  Stars  was 
torpedoed.  It's  surprising  how  a  man  could  go 
through  so  much  and  look  so  well." 

"What  you  say  is  true  enough,"  agreed  Collison, 
"but  still  I  expected  to  meet  a  different  type  of 
man.  Here  he  comes  now,  Nethie ;  see  what  you  think 
about  it," 

Nethie 's  color  deepened,  and  her  heart  beat  furi- 
ously, as  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  soldier 
who,  escorted  by  Hugh  Youll,  now  stood  quite  close 
to  her  chair.  It  was  plain  that  the  flush  in  his 
face  was  due  to  good  cheer,  but,  as  the  girl's  eye 
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took  in  the  tall  figure  and  rested  for  a  second  on 
his  smiling  face,  her  first  impression  was  a  favourable 
one. 

"My  wife  and  daughter — Sergeant  Mason." 

Hed  stiffened  to  the  salute  as  Collison  spoke  the 
words  of  introduction,  then  lowered  his  hand  to 
grasp  that  of  Nethie,  which  was  held  timidly  out 
t_»  welcome  him.  "A  pleasure  indeed,"  he  declared. 
"We  soldiers  are  always  glad  to  meet  the  fair  sex. 
They've  been  kindness  itself  to  us  chaps  wherever 
we  had  the  luck  to  meet  them.  In  France  the  girls 
were  the  rays  of  sunshine  that  peeped  in  on  our 
gloomy  days  of  misery.  Over  in  England  we  Aussies 
reckoned  the  nurses  were  dinkum  angels  right  off 
the  ice,  but  when  a  man  gets  back  to  God's  country, 
and  looks  again  on  the  face  of  an  Australian  girl, 
Nethie,  and  felt  for  a  cigarette.  Mrs.  Collison 
laughed  gaily  and  shook  her  head  at  him.  "Very 
nice  to  hear  such  a  compliment  to  the  Australian 
girl,  Mr.  Mason,"  she  said.  "But  you  soldiers  are 
such  flatterers;  I'm  afraid  if  we  knew  half  the  love 
affairs  of  you  boys  over  there " 

"Don't  wake  it  up,"  protested  Hed,  lighting  his 
cigarette.  "None  of  your  pommy  girls  for  mine, 
anyhow.  The  good  old  local  product  '11  do  me; 
but  while  I  admire  a  pretty  girl,  that's  all  there  is 
to  it  with  me.  I'm  no  gay  Lothario,  not  on  y'  life; 
I  leave  those  jokes  to  beauty  actors,  station  managers 
and  such  like  home  defenders."  He  jerked  his  head 
with  a  wink  in  the  direction  of  Hugh  Youll,  who 
turned  his  back  and  sauntered  to  where  the  other 
two  men  were  chatting  some  little  distance  away. 
Mrs.  Collison  also  rose  and  joined  the  group,  giving 
her  daughter  the  opportunity  of  a  few  moments 
alone  with  the  hero  of  her  dreams,  who  now  seemed 
likely  to  go  to  sleep. 

Nethie  leaned  over  and  placed  a  little  hand  on 
the  soldier's  arm.  Hed  wolco  up  and,  regarding 
it  with  a  pleased  grin,  gripped  it  in  one  of  his.  "Are 
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you  not  glad  to  meet  me  at  last?"  she  faltered,  as 
she  gently  withdrew  her  hand. 

"Bet  y'  life,  kid,"  lie  answered  straightening  up, 
and  looking  around,  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
alone  with  Nethie.  "As  the  Sammies  say,  I'm. just 
tickled  to  death." 

Nethie  sighed.  "I've  been  thinking  of  you  so 
much  since  I  heard  that  you  were  coming  back," 
she  ventured;  "but  I'm  sorry  that  you  have  been 
drinking. ' ' 

"Why,  I've  hardly  had  a  taste,"  declared  Hed. 
"I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  would  shut 
the  rubbies  on  us  fellows,  while  the  shirkers  can 

>; 

"Oh,  I  haven't  thought  of  that,"  she  interrupted 
impatiently,  "but  I  did  expect  a  different  meeting 
with  you.  Have  you  forgotten  all  about  me?" 

"Miss  Collison,  really,  I- 

"Oh,  bother,"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "I'm  not  Miss 
Collison.  I'm  Nethie  Newlett,  the  girl  of  the  minaret, 
you  know." 

Hed  was  mystified.  "It  wasn't  me,"  he  declared. 
"I  never  dance  those  old  dances.  I  might  rag  it  a 
bit,  or— 

"Have  you  lost  your  memory  through  shell-shock, 
or  is  it  the  whisky?"  queried  Nethie  in  desperation. 

"All  of  'em,"  declared  Hed.  "Shell-shock,  whi/.- 
bangs,  mustard  gas,  and  blue  blazes,  all  the  dopes 
that  Fritz  ever  put  over,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tin- 
fish  stunt.  I've  forgot  things  I  ought  to  remember, 
and  sometimes  I  remember  lots  more  than  I  ever 
forgot,  if  you  follow  me." 

"I  don't,"  said  Nethie,  somewhat  hysterically. 
"I  wish  I  had  not  met  you  to-day  at  all.  Surely 
you  have  some  recollection  of  the  letters  we  wrote 
to  one  another.  My  photo,  that  I  sent  when  you 
were  on  Gallipoli." 

Hurley  sat  up  straight  with  a  gasp  that  smothered 
a  curse  at  his  stupidity.  Ilis  hand  sought  his  breast 
pocket.  "Lord!"  he  muttered.  "What  a  uiug  I've 
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been  not  to  know;  but  who'd  have  thought  of  meet- 
ing you  like  this?" 

Quickly  unbuttoning  the  pocket  flap,  he  drew  forth 
the  post-card  photo  which  he  carried  there,  and 
smiled  down  at  it.  "It's  the  only  one  I  kept  out 
of  all  I  had  sent  to  me,"  he  said.  "I've  carried  it 
with  me  in  all  the  stunts  I've  been  in.  It's  been 
my  mascot,  dinkum,  it  has,  but  I  failed  to  recognise 
y'.  You're  different,  y'  see,  prettier  and  all  that; 
and  why  couldn't  they  have  told  me  who  I  was 
goin'  to  meet." 

"I've  been  counting  on  this  meeting  for  ever  so 
long,"  pouted  Nethie.  "I  was  foolish  enough  to 
imagine  that  you  would  know  and  understand." 

Hurley  sighed.  "I  can  see  the  disappointment 
in  your  eyes,  girlie,"  he  smiled;  "but  never  mind. 
I  haven't  made  a  hit  with  you  quite  as  you  expected, 
but  don't  judge  me  on  what  you  have  seen  to-day. 
I've  had  a  few  shikkers,  I  can't  deny,  but  it  ain't 
every  day  a  man  has  a  fortune  sprung  on  him,  so 
there's  some  excuse." 

"You  couldn't  know,  of  course,"  ventured  Nethie. 

"That's  right,"  he  said  vaguely;  "but  never  mind, 
we'll  be  good  cobbers,  or  it  won't  be  my  fault." 

The  girl  was  silent,  and  he  sought  her  hand  and 
shook  it  heartily,  then,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  raised 
his  hand  to  the  salute.  "Good-bye,  little  girl,"  he 
said.  "I  must  run  away  now.  Got  to  meet  a  couple 
of  the  boys,  and  don't  want  to  keep'  em  haugin' 
round.  See  y'  soon  again,  I  hope." 

He  left  her  at  that,  and  she  sank  back  into  her 
seat,  biting  her  lips  in  an  attempt  to  keep  back 
tears  of  intense  disappointment.  The  romance  of 
her  girlhood  had  been  rudely  shattered.  The  man 
she  had  dreamed  of  for  so  long,  to  come  to  her 
verging  on  intoxication,  and  having  forgotten  all 
about  her.  It  was  maddening. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your  hero?" 

Nethie  looked  up  quickly.    Hugh  Youll  was  look- 
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Ing  down  at  her  with  a  sneering  smile,  and  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  blazing  eyes. 

"Did  you  mean  it  for  a  joke?"  she  demanded  hotly. 

"I  don't  understand— 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  she  insisted.  "You  encouraged 
him  to  drink,  and  brought  him  to  me  in  that  state, 
with  the  idea  of  making  me  think  he  was  a  drunken 
beast,  but  the  joke  has  miscarried.  I  hate  you  more 
than  ever." 

Pushing  the  arm  with  which  he  sought  to  detain 
her  aside,  she  hurried  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE    GAME   BEGINS. 

EVERYTHING  had  been  settled.  Hed  Hurley  had 
met  the  executors  of  the  Dalby  Mason  estate  and 
had  been  accepted  as  the  real  Sir  Roger.  He  was 
Sergeant  Mackie  Mason,  D.C.M.,  lord  of  Murrubee, 
with  its  vast  paddocks  and  its  flocks  and  herds. 
His  first  surprise  at  the  marvellous  happening  over. 
Hed  accepted  his  kingdom  without  any  conscience 
pricks.  Why  should  he  worry?  The  real  Mackie 
Mason  had  made  a  meal  for  the  sharks,  or  his  bones 
were  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  together  with 
those  of  hundreds  of  other  victims  of  a  murderous 
nation's  frightfulness.  If  he  was  wronging  anyone, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  it  was  Hugh  Youll,  and 
that  fact  was  one  that  gave  the  most  intense  satis- 
faction to  the  impersonator  of  Mackie  Mason. 

Fate  had  indeed  played  wonderfully  strange  tricks 
with  him  of  late,  for  besides  placing  him  in  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  it  had  brought  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance the  consummation  of  a  desire  that  had  ob- 
sessed him  for  months — revenge  of  a  grievous  wrong 
done  to  him  and  the  woman  he  loved — a  desire  which 
had  caused  him  to  don  the  King's  uniform  and  face 
the  guns  of  his  country's  enemies,  in  an  attempt 
to  hunt  down  and  destroy  the  man  who  had  wrecked 
the  only  happiness  worth  while  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. And  now  accident  had  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  one  who  bore  the  accursed  name  of  his 
wife's  betrayer.  He  whom  ha  had  set  out  to  find 
on  the  blood-soakerl  fields  of  France  was  known  as 
Hugh  Youll,  and  IIcu  doubled  not  that  he  had  found 

it 
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his  man.  Out  there  on  the  battlefields  of  Flanders, 
there  would  have  been  no  respite  for  his  enemy, 
had  they  but  met.  A  penalty  swift  and  dreadful 
would  have  been  meted  out;  but  here  it  was  dif- 
ferent, and  he  must  play  a  waiting  game,  for  he 
was  not  Hed  Hurley  now,  and  a  false  step  might 
allow  his  opponent  to  triumph. 

Youll  would  not  escape  his  just  punishment,  but 
it  would  be  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  which 
Hurley  would  enjoy,  that  it  would  be  brought  about. 
Giving  his  victim  plenty  of  rope,  he  would  not  relax 
his  grip,  and  when  the  moment  arrived  it  would  be 
tightened  so  that  escape  should  not  be  possible.  Such 
was  the  burden  of  Hed  Hurley's  thoughts,  as  he 
pondered  over  the  queer  position  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Of  course,  there  was  the  danger  of  recog- 
nition from  some  of  his  sharp  acquaintances  of  the 
''battling"  fraternity,  or  the  "diggers"  he  had 
roughed  it  with  at  the  front,  but  he  was  not  worry- 
ing. With  money  to  silence  them,  why  should  he? 

"Mackie  Mason,  the  rich  squatter,"  sounded  well, 
but  somehow  the  life  of  a  sheep-breeder  did  not 
appeal  to  Hed.  He  was  of  the  city,  and  town  life 
was  more  to  his  liking,  so  there  was  no  fear  of 
his  hiding  himself  for  any  great  length  of  time 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  racecourses  and 
the  city's  bright  lights.  There  was  money  to  burn, 
and  burn  it  would,  when  Hed  Hurley  got  going  and 
swung  into  his  stride,  after  a  preliminary  canter  of 
respectability. 

It  was  in  Hurley 's  room  at  the  hotel,  on  the  Thurs- 
day morning  after  the  settlement  of  affairs,  that 
his  manager,  Hugh  Youll,  next  interviewed  him. 
Though  he  was  at  pains  to  conceal  his  real  feelings, 
Youll  could  see  that  the  ill-feeling  which  he  naturally 
held  towards  his  supposed  cousin  was  returned  in 
full.  Though  outwardly  friendly,  each  knew  in  his 
heart  that  the  other  hated  him,  though  one  of  them 
knew  only  half  the  truth. 
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Hurley  had  discovered  a  few  facts  about  hig 
manager.  He  knew  that  Hugh  had  been  cutting  a 
dash  as  the  prospective  owner  of  Murrubee,  that 
he  had  been  making  the  money — presumably  his 
uncle's — fly;  that  he  owned  a  good  racehorse,  \vhi.-h 
he  had  backed  to  win  a  fortune  in  the  Doucasit-r, 
and  that  he  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Nethie  Newlett, 
the  pretty  girl  who  evidently  loved  the  boy  who  had 
confided  in  him  that  last  night  on  board  the  ill-fated 
Five  Stars.  He  might  win  the  Doncaster,  but  IInl 
swore  that  the  little  girl  would  never  fall  to  him, 
as  another  he  knew  did,  even  if  he  had  to  reveal 
his  own  identity  to  prevent  him. 

"A  man  ought  t'  push  y'  face  in."  That  was 
Hed's  anything-but-polite  greeting  to  his  "cousin." 
Youll  drew  back  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"Whatever   for?" 

"The  dirty  joke  you  put  over  on  that  little  girl. 
You  knew  that  she'd  been  dwellin'  f'r  months  on 
meetin'  me,  but  so's  I  wouldn't  make  a  hit  with  her 
you  let  me  shikker  up " 

Hugh  laughed.  "How  could  I  have  stopped  you?" 
he  interrupted  protestingly.  "It  would  have  re- 
quired a  traction  engine  to  have  pulled  you  u\vay 
from  the  bar  \esterda}*.  Why  blame  me  for  your 
want  of  moderation?" 

"You  could  have  given  me  the  office,"  complained 
the  other.  "I  never  counted  on  meeting  no  \v.->>nc-n, 
especially  the  little  girl  I  used  to  write  to.  To  tell 
y'  the  truth,  I'd  forgotten  all  about  her.  Made  a 
man  look  a dud.  How's  a  bloke  to  make  him- 
self good  again  with  her?" 

"Oh,  you'll  find  that  easy  enough,"  smiled  Hugh. 
"An  apology  will  make  things  right." 

Hurley  lit  a  cigarette  and  motioned  his  visitor 
to  a  chair.  "Sit  down  and  have  a  whisky,"  he  said, 
dismissing  Nethie  for  the  time.  "When  do  you  pro- 
pose to  get  back  to  this  Murrubee  joint  of  mine?" 

"Next  week,"  said  Hugh,  accepting  the  invitation. 
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"That  is,  after  the  meeting.  I  have  a  horse  running, 
as  I  suppose  you've  heard." 

"Yes,"  said  Hed.  "I  heard  something.  Muski's 
the  name,  ain't  it?  And  it's  well  in  the  market." 

"A  short-priced  favourite." 

"You've  got  me  wonderin',"  declared  Hed.  "How 
do  you  do  it?  I  hope  it  ain't  poor  old  uncle's  dough 
y'  been  playin'  with." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  exclaimed  Youll,  flushing, 
and  glaring  at  his  questioner. 

Hed  laughed.  "You  wouldn't  be  the  first  to  dip 
where  y'  had  no  right  to,"  he  said.  "And  there's 
some  excuse  for  you;  but  I  hope  you  ain't  made  it 
too  hot." 

"I've  touched  none  of  your  money,"  declared 
Hugh.  "I  have  some  means  of  my  own,  and  I've 
thrown  in  for  a  big  win  to  slightly  compensate  me 
for  the  loss  of  Murrubee  and  my  position  as 
manager. ' ' 

"Why,  are  you  thinkin'  of  thro  win'  it  in?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Hugh.  "But  I'm  not  expecting 
you  to  retain  my  services.  With  the  knowledge  of 
the  pastoral  industry  which  you  have  you  may  decide 
to  do  your  own  managing." 

"Not  on  y'  life,"  growled  Hed.  "Not  me,  I 
wouldn't  have  it  on  me  mind.  I'll  want  you  to 
stop  on.  I'm  not  altering  existing  arrangements  if 
I  find  everything  O.K.  I  '11  put  in  a  part  of  my  time 
up  at  the  old  homestead,  of  course,  but  it's  the  city 
life  for  me  most  of  the  time." 

"I'm  surprised  at  that,"  commented  Hugh.  "I 
thought  that  it  would  be  the  reverse." 

"How's  that?" 

"Oh,  mainly  because  the  Masons  have  always  been 
bushmen  before  anything  else,"  continued  Youll. 
' '  My  mother  has  often  told  me  that  her  brother  Mackie 
— that's  your  father — was  a  rough-rider  and  horse- 
breaker  second  to  none,  and  that  his  boy  could  ride 
buck  jumpers  from  his  earliest  infancy." 
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Hurley  chewed  the  end  of  his  moustache  thought- 
fully, for  here  was  something  which  he  had  not 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  part  which  he  was 
playing.  Horsemanship  was  anything  but  his  long 
suit. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  sighed  presently.  "It  was  so, 
but  those  days  have  passed.  No  more  rough-riding 
for  me.  The  doctors  have  warned  me  against  the 
saddle  altogether.  Might  cause  trouble  with  my  old 
wounds,  you  know." 

"Well,  there's  no  need  for  it,  of  course,"  declared 
Youll.  "You  can  get  around  the  run  pretty  well  in 
the  car." 

' '  That 's  good, ' '  agreed  Hed.  ' '  And  this  Millungra, 
where  the  little  girl  hangs  out.  Is  that  near  our 
plotch?" 

"Oh  no,  that's  away  up  in  the  hills.  Different  part 
of  the  world  altogether.  I  had  some  of  the  Murrubee 
ewes  up  there  for  grass  not  so  long  ago,  and  the 
Collisons  gave  me  a  good  time. ' ' 

"Sweet  on  Nethie?"  queried  Hed. 

Youll  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  smile  as  he 
rose  to  go.  ' '  Not  much  use, ' '  he  remarked. 

"Can't  make  a  hit  with  her?" 

' '  It  appears  not, ' '  agreed  the  other.  ' '  Miss  Newlett 
dotes  on  dinkum  heroes  like  yourself.  A  common 
ciwie  has  no  hope." 

"Going?"  queried  Hed,  lolling  back  in  his  chair, 
and  looking  up  at  his  manager.  "What's  the  hurry? 
Have  another  spot,  and  tell  us  something  about  the 
gee-gee. ' ' 

Hugh  accepted  the  drink  which  Hurley  pushed 
towards  him.  "We  expect  to  win  with  Muski,"  he 
said.  "Everything  points  that  way.  I'm  off  out 
now  to  see  Tal  Tuckworth,  my  trainer.  Why  not  come 
along?" 

"What  about  the  boy  on  top?" 

"One  of  the  best,"  declared  Youll.  "Brickey 
Lytell  5  he 's  well  in  the  boom  at  present. ' ' 
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Hurley  started.  "Lytell,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
swallowed  another  whisky.  "I  seem  to  have  heard 
that  name  somewhere. ' ' 

"Perhaps  you  struck  him  over  the  other  side,"  re- 
marked Youll.  "He's  a  returned  man  too.  Came 
originally  from  Queensland ;  and  a  pretty  strong 
gentleman  he  was  at  one  time,  so  I  've  heard. ' ' 

"What  about  him  now?" 

"Rides  honestly;  I'm  not  worried  on  that  score," 
said  Youll. 

"I  don't  know  him,"  said  Hed.  "I  was  thinking 
of  a  bloke  I  knew  in  New  Zealand;  not  the  same  at 
all.  Get  the  car  along;  I'll  be  down  in  a  jiff  and 
go  out  with  you  to  see  the  horse.  If  it's  worth  a  bet 
I'll  have  an  interest." 

Youll  withdrew,  and  as  the  door  closed  after  him 
Hurley  rose  to  his  feet  and  threw  his  cigarette  end 
down  with  a  savage  curse.  Then  he  poured  himself 
out  another  drink,  and  when  he  had  absorbed  it,  he 
laughed  mirthlessly  as  he  replaced  the  empty  glass. 
"Brickey  Lytell,"  he  muttered.  "It  beats  the  band. 
My  game  with  you  is  just  starting,  Youll,  and  your 
jockey  will  help  score  the  first  points  for  me.  7 
might  have  a  bet  on  the  Doncaster,  but  it  won 't  be  GJ> 
Muski." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
ODD    MAN    OUT. 

WHEN  the  steamer  Queen  o'  Dreams  ranged  along- 
side the  wharf  at  Melbourne,  after  a  lengthy  trip 
from  Durban,  one  of  the  stokers  who  hopped  ashore 
and  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  shipping  office  for 
the  money  due  to  him  was  a  good-looking,  smiling 
young  chap  that  had  been  picked  up  at  the  last 
moment  at  Durban,  and  who  had  been  known  on 
board  as  Dick  Dengate.  There  was  not  much  to  smile 
about.  To  land  in  one's  native  country  friendless  and 
unknown,  with  a  very  moderate  supply  of  cash,  and  no 
prospect  of  immediate  employment,  would  not  appear 
to  be  a  humorous  happening,  but  this  young  man 
had  been  in  many  worse  plights  without  any  harm 
coming  to  him.  Besides,  it  was  his  nature  to  smile, 
and  that  was  sufficient  reason.  His  first  thought 
after  receiving  his  pay  was  to  satisfy  a  sensation  of 
hunger  that  assailed  him.  The  first  cafe  in  sight 
was  good  enough,  and,  as  he  waited  for  the  food 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  placed  before  him,  he 
glanced  through  the  columns  of  a  paper  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  this  is  what  arrested  his  attention, 
and  almost  made  him  forget  his  hunger : — 

"WHEN  THE  BOYS  COME  HOME. 

AN  ADVENTUROUS  ANZAC  RETURNS  TO  A  FORTUNE. 

THE  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  MACKIE  MASON. 

"Nearly  four  years  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
Wounded  six  times.  Awarded  the  D.C.M.  Invalided 
home.  Transport  torpedoed  and  sunk.  After  all 
.  44 
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that,  a  man  would  consider  himself  lucky  enough  to 
land  in  Australia  safe  and  sound,  without  any  trim- 
mings; but  to  cap  it  all,  to  find  waiting  for  him  a 
fortune  of  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing — well, 
it  would  appear  to  bo  like  a  dream,  too  wonderful  to 
be  true;  and  yet  it  has  happened,  and  right  here  in 
Sydney.  Sergeant  Mackie  Mason,  D.C.M.,  who  landed 
yesterday,  is  the  lucky  man.  Quite  alone,  and  ex- 
pecting no  relative  to  meet  him,  the  youthful  Anzac 
was  conversing  with  our  representative,  when  the 
astonishing  news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  was  sole 
heif  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Dalby  Mason,  of  Mur- 
rubee.  The  gallant  soldier,  who  bore  his  honors 
modestly,  though  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
quite  a  stranger,  as  he  went  to  New  Zealand  in 
infancy  and  remained  there  until  the  death  of  his 
faster,  when  he  came  across  to  Sydney  and  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  went  with  one  of  the  first 
drafts  to  Egypt,  took  part  in  the  Gallipoli  landing, 
in  which  he  was  wounded;  returned  to  the  Peninsula 
after  a  spell  in  hospital,  and  remained  there  until 
the  Evacuation.  Proceeding  to  France,  he  was 
always  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  taking  part  in  all 
the  big  Aussie  'stunts,'  as  he  terms  the  various  battles. 
Five  times  badly  wounded  is  his  record  during  his 
stay  in  France.  On  one  occasion  during  a  raid  on  the 
Somme  front,  though  suffering  severely  from  shrapnel 
wounds,  and  being  under  fire  all  the  time,  he  carried 
in  no  less  than  ten  of  his  wounded  mates,  for  which 
service  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  awarded 
the  D.C.M. 

"After  spending  some  months  in  England,  he  was 
invalided  home,  and  left  for  Australia  on  the  trans- 
port Five  Stars,  which  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  two 
days  after  leaving  port,  many  lives  being  lost.  Ser- 
geant Mason,  however,  was  one  of  the  fortunate  sur- 
vivors. Taken  back  to  England  in  a  destroyer,  he 
was  shipped  again  a  few  weeks  later,  and  this  time 
his  ship  came  through  without  misadventure,  the 
only  thrill  experienced  by  the  much-travelled  Anzac 
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being  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Brolin,  the  well- 
known  solicitor,  and  his  cousin,  Hugh  Youll,  manager 
of  Murrubee  Station,  who  gave  him  'the  shock  of  his 
life'  by  telling  him  of  his  good  fortune." 

The  ex-stoker  read  it  all  writh  dilated  eyes  and  open 
mouth;  then,  scratching  his  head  and  frowning,  he 
went  over  it  again  carefully,  and  the  waitress  had  to 
remind  him  that  his  soup  was  getting  cold.  He 
tackled  the  soup,  still  reading  the  strange  story,  and 
now,  fully  seized  with  the  facts,  he  put  the  paper 
down  and  laughed. 

Then,  staring  again  at  the  paper,  he  sat,  not  read- 
ing, but  deep  in  thought.  The  stirring  events  of  the 
last  few  months  flashed  vividly  through  his  mind.  He 
had  experienced  some  extraordinary  happenings  with- 
out doubt,  but  of  all  the  exciting  incidents  in  which 
he  had  been  a  participant,  that  of  the  sinking  of  the 
troopship  in  which  he  had  shipped  for  Australia 
would  linger  longest  in  his  memory. 

Just  now  his  brain  was  conjuring  up  the  scene  of 
that  last  night  aboard  ship,  when  in  the  dim  light  he 
had  chatted  to  his  nearest  sleeping  mate,  and  I; 
him  into  his  confidence  with  regard  to  his  life, 
fellow's  name  had  not  left  his  mind;  it  was  lieu 
Hurley,  and  he  was  a  self-confessed  undesirable  and 
crook.  He  remembered  how  in  the  early  mornin<_r 
Hurley,  being  unable  to  sleep,  had  partially  dressed 
and  gone  on  deck,  to  quickly  rush  back  shouting  a 
warning  to  his  sleeping  comrades.  Then  the  noisy 
rush  of  half-dressed  soldiers,  in  which  he  had  joined, 
to  fight  his  way  on  deck.  Once  there  he  thought  he 
might  still  have  time  to  save  some  of  his  belong!: 
and  with  that  idea  he  had  ventured  below.  The  con- 
tents of  the  pockets  of  his  tunic  were  dear  to  him, 
and  because  of  that  he  wished  to  secure  that  article 
of  apparel,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  In  his  excitement 
he  could  not  lay  hands  on  it.  The  ship  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  end,  and  he  had  to  hurry  back,  and 
reached  the  deck  just  in  time  to  dive  into  the  ocean 
f;s  she  took  a  final  plunge.  After  that  there  was  a 
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"black  out,"  until  he  opened  his  eyes  to  find  himself 
in  the  men's  quarters  of  a  strange  ship,  surrounded 
by  unfamiliar  faces.  He  was  told  that  he  was  on 
board  the  tramp  steamer  Yarran,  outward  bound  to 
Durban,  and  that  he  had  been  picked  up  clinging  to 
a  raft  two  days  previously,  more  dead  than  alive.  A 
sailor  had  remarked  that  he  was  "the  dead  ring"  for 
an  old  shipmate  named  Dick  Dengate,  and  as  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  enlighten  his  new  associates  as  to 
his  unimportant  identity,  they  called  him  by  that 
name  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

They  were  an  uncouth,  half  foreign  mob  on  the 
Yarran,  and,  though  Mason  was  grateful  to  them  for 
saving  him,  he  was  glad  to  bid  the  ship  good-bye  at 
Durban  and  secure  a  berth  in  the  Queen  o'  Dreams, 
bound  for  Melbourne.  A  good  trip  out,  with  pleasant 
mates,  brought  back  all  his  robust  health  and  good 
spirits,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hard  work  in  the  stoke- 
hold, he  was  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be  who,  being 
alone  in  the  world,  had  nothing  to  worry  about.  On 
the  Queen  he  was  still  Dick  Dengate.  What  was  the 
use  of  worrying  people  with  the  improbable  story  of 
Maekie  Mason?  He  might  not  be  believed,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  ever  been  at  the  war, 
save  his  scarred  body.  When  he  got  back  to  Sydney, 
he  would,  of  course,  endeavour  to  establish  his  identity 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  military  authorities,  but  he 
expected  to  have  a  difficult  task.  Who  could  identify 
him,  unless  some  of  his  old  mates  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
could  be  found  ?  Of  the  relatives  he  had  in  Australia, 
not  one  would  know  him,  for  he  had  not  met  one  of 
them.  Without  a  doubt  he  was  up  against  it,  but  he 
did  not  lose  any  sleep  over  the  matter.  He  had  never 
worried  over  anything,  and  he  was  not  going  to  com- 
mence now;  let  things  right  themselves.  Such  had 
been  the  gist  of  his  thoughts  on  the  voyage  out;  but 
when  he  told  himself  that  he  never  worried  he  was 
not  quite  correct,  for  at  times  the  vision  of  a  pretty 
face  would  come  to  him,  and  he  would  sigh  and  long 
for  the  photo,  of  a  girl  which  he  used  to  love  to  look 
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upon  in  the  stirring  days  that  had  gone.  That,  in 
truth,  was  his  only  worry,  and  as  it  was  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  he  would  ever  meet  the 
original  of  the  portrait,  he  did  his  best  to  forget  that 
bright  little  episode  of  his  life  at  the  front. 

But  now  like  a  thunderbolt  came  the  astounding 
knowledge  that  Mackie  Mason  was  a  name  worth  hav- 
ing. Fortune  had  come  his  way,  and  a  bogus  claimant 
had  appeared  to  usurp  his  name  and  wealth.  Here 
was  a  problem  with  a  vengeance  for  a  man  to  face, 
and  Mackie  was  for  the  time  being  completely  nou- 
plussed.  One  thing  was  certain,  he  was  not  going  to 
worry,  neither  was  he  going  to  take  it  "lying  down." 
The  impersonator  would  not  be  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  riches  for  very  long.  But  how  to  act  ? 
That  was  the  question.  He  finished  his  meal,  paid 
the  bill,  and  went  out,  with  a  smile  at  the  waitress, 
who  did  her  best  to  maintain  an  expression  of  haughty 
indignation,  but  failed  miserably,  and  was  compelled 
to  laugh  back  at  the  stranger.  Pacing  the  streets,  he 
tried  to  decide  on  a  line  of  action.  He  must  get  to 
Sydney  and  confront  the  man  who  had  jumped  his 
claim.  Of  course,  it  was  Hed  Hurley,  and  when  he 
found  that  the  real  Mackie  Mason  was  alive,  he  mi;1  lit 
"own  up"  to  the  false  pretence  and  retire  as  gt 
fully  as  he  could.  "Perhaps,"  mused  Mack  if  with 
a  smile,  but  he  shook  his  head  doubtingly.  Not  mm-h 
chance  of  a  trained  and  hardened  spieler,  as  Hurley 
no  doubt  was,  giving  in  easily  after  having  tasted  of 
the  sweets  of  wealth.  But,  of  course,  the  fellow  would 
have  to  get  out  in  the  long  run,  for  if  not  here  in 
Australia,  then  over  in  New  Zealand  someone  would 
be  found  able  to  establish  Mackie 's  identity. 

After  an  hour's  hard  thinking,  in  which  he  debated 
with  himself  whether  it  was  best  to  go  to  Sydney  and 
boldly  put  in  his  claim,  or  go  back  to  New  Zealand 
in  search  of  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  himself, 
he  finally  decided  on  the  longer  journey;  but,  having 
slept  on  it,  he  altered  his  mind  arid  his  plans.  For 
the  present  he  would  not  bother  about  either  Sydney 
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or  New  Zealand;  that  could  come  later,  if  necessary. 
First  of  all,  he  would  visit  Murrubee;  that  should  be 
the  most  likely  place  to  find  the  false  claimant; 
whether  or  not,  he  wished  to  see  for  himself  the  pro- 
perty where  by  thrift  and  industry  Dalby  Mason  had 
accumulated  a  fortune,  which  he  had  been  good 
enough  to  leave  to  the  son  of  his  less  fortunate  brother. 
There  was  no  immediate  hurry ;  a  day  or  two  in  Mel- 
bourne would  not  matter;  then  up  swag  and  ho  for 
the  Riverina  and  a  word  with  Hedley  Hurley. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
OLD   ASSOCIATES. 

BRICKEY  LYTELL  was  doing  things  in  style.  It 
is  not  every  jockey  that  can  go  in  for  a  fashionable 
flat  and  a  blackboy  servant,  but  Lytell  was  having  a 
run  of  luck,  and  he  was  making  the  most  of  it.  A 
good  few  wins  had  come  his  way  after  resuming  his 
profession  since  returning  from  the  front,  and,  as 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  Lytell  was  much  sought 
after  by  horse-owners.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
Brickey  had  shone  as  what  the  "sports"  termed  a 
"good  dentist."  In  those  days  his  patrons  were  con- 
fined to  shady  owners,  who  required  a  strong-armed 
boy  to  keep  the  favorite  amongst  the  "other  starters." 
Times  had  changed,  however,  and  to-day  he  boasted 
a  lily-white  reputation;  the  war,  perhaps,  had 
chastened  him,  and  he  always  rode  to  win. 

Trainer  Tuckworth  had  first  call  on  Brickey 's  ser- 
vices, and  to-morrow  he  was  to  ride  Hugh  Youll's 
Muski  in  the  Doncaster  Handicap,  and  the  son  of 
Kenilworth  was  favorite  for  the  event.  This  morning 
the  jockey  was  enjoying  a  quiet  interlude  with  the 
paper,  after  a  few  hours'  work  on  the  training  tracks, 
when  his  boy,  presenting  a  card,  announced  a  visitor. 

"Sergeant  Mackie  Mason,  D.C.M.,"  muttered 
Lytell,  reading  with  knitted  brows  from  the  paste- 
board. "Um-m,  that's  the  bloke  the  papers  have  been 
booming  the  last  day  or  two.  He  dropped  into  a 
fortune,  Dick;  perhaps  he's  going  to  do  it  on  the 
gee-gees,  eh,  boy?" 

The  boy  grinned.  "P'raps  him  one  big  mug,"  he 
ventured. 

64 
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"I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Brickey. 
"They're  born  every  minute;  let's  have  a  look  at 
him,  and  get  some  shikker  and  smokes." 

Dick  lost  no  time  in  ushering  in  the  distinguished 
soldier.  Hed  looked  just  fine  this  morning,  in  a  brand 
new  tailor-made  uniform,  with  his  medal  ribbon  on 
his  breast,  and  the  jockey  looked  up  from  his  lounge 
with  a  smile  of  admiration  at  the  well-knit  figure. 

"Good  day,  cobber,"  said  Hed,  with  easy  famili- 
arity, and  Lytell  nodded  carelessly,  and  motioned  his 
visitor  to  a  seat,  as  the  black  arrived  with  the  whisky 
and  cjgars. 

Dick  did  not  linger,  and  the  jockey  poured  out  a 
couple. of  drinks.  "Say  when,"  he  said,  "and  have 
a  cigar.  I  read  about  you.  Dead  lucky,  what?" 

"Yes,  it  was  a  great  turn  up,  right  enough;  but 
what  about  you?  You  weren't  always  in  the  boom 
either,  Brick.?" 

The  jockey  looked  inquiringly  at  the  other,  as  he 
lit  a  cigar.  "No-o, "  he  answered,  "I  wasn't,  but 
what " 

"Especially  when  you  were  riding  at  Bundaberg, 
.and  such  like  big  racing  centres,"  laughingly  inter- 
rupted Hed. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?"  demanded  Lytell.  "I 
seem  to  recognise  3rour  voice,  but  I  never  knew  any 
Mackie  Mason  up  there.  I  thought  you  came  from 
New  Zealand." 

Hed  drank  his  whisky,  and  puffed  his  cigar  a  few 
times  before  replying. 

"Quite  alone  here,  Brick?"  he  inquired. 

"Absolutely." 

Hurley  placed  a  hand  over  his  moustache,  and 
leaned  towards  the  jockey.  "Have  a  good  look  at 
me,"  he  said.  "Suppose  I  had  this  off,  who  would 
you  say  I  was?" 

Lytell  stared  for  a  moment,  then  jumped  on  to  his 
feet.  "Lord  above!"  he  gasped.  "Hed  Hurley." 

"S-sh,"  warned  Hed.  "There's  not  another  man 
in  the  world  I'd  tell,  but  we  understand  each  other." 
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The  jockey  stood  with  clenched  fists  and  twitching 
lips,  regarding  Hurley. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  grasping  his  glass,  and 
emptying  it.  "We  understand  each  other,  but  if  I'd 
met  you  two  years  ago,  before  I  knew  the  truth  of  a 
certain  matter,  I'd  a'  swung  for  you." 

"About  Lottie?" 

"Yes,  Hed.  You  know  what  my  little  sister  was 
to  me,  and  how  I  battled  to  keep  her  decent,  after 
the  mother  died." 

"Yes,  I  knew,  Brick;  none  better,  for  I  loved  her, 
too." 

"I  believed  you  did,  and  when  I  signed  on  to  go  to 
Java  to  ride.  I  agreed  to  Lottie  marrying  you,  for  I 
believed  that  she  was  fond  of  you,  too,  and  that  she 
would  be  happy  with  you." 

"I  did  my  best,  Brick;  so  help  me,  God,  I  did," 
cried  Hurley.  "But  she  turned  me  down  for  a  soft- 
tongued— 

"It  was  two  years  before  I  got  back,"  went  on 
Lytell.  "Then  I  heard  that  you  two  had  parted,  and 
my  sister  was  right  down  and  out.  I  beamed  you 
then,  Hed,  but  I  found  her,  and  heard  her  wretched 
story  from  her  own  lips. ' ' 

"You're  mad,  Brickey,"  cried  Hurley.  "Lottie 
was  dead ;  how  could  that  happen  ? ' ' 

"Better  if  she  was,"  said  Lytell.  "She  didn't  die, 
as  you  thought.  She's  up  in  Cairns  now,  among — 
but  I  don't  want  to  think  about  it,  Hed.  It  drives 
me  to  drink.  She's  not  in  want,  because  I  send  her 
all  the  money  she  needs,  but  if  I  knew  who  the  man 
was  who  ruined  her  life — 

"You  don't  know?" 

"No.  Lottie  would  never  speak  the  dog's  name; 
but  now  that  you've  turned  up,  perhaps  I'll  have  a 
chance  of  knowing.  I  ain't  a  saint,  Hed,  as  you 
know.  I've  been  crook  most  of  my  life,  but  this  is  a 
thing  I  can't  forgive  a  man  for;  tell  me  who  it  was." 

"I  know  him,  all  right,"  declared  Hurley,  sav- 
agely. "I  went  to  the  war  to  find  him.  and  if  I  ! 
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there 'd  V  been  one  more  fatal  casualty  on  the 
Aussies'  list." 

"You  didn't  meet  him?" 

"No.  I  got  on  the  right  track,  but  he  squibbed 
it  in  Egypt,  and  got  tired.  I  had  to  go  through  with 
the  joke,  and  now  I've  lobbed  back,  using  another 
bloke's  name,  and  bump  him  the  first  day  ashore." 

"You've  found  him,  then?"  cried  the  jockey,  ex- 
citedly. "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"What  can  I  do?"  returned  Hurley.  "That  is, 
openly.  I'm  not  Hed  Hurley  now,  remember.  I'm 
Maekie  Mason.  One  word  to  him  about  Lottie,  and 
the  game  is  up,  as  far  as  this  joke  is  concerned,  and 
lie  gets  the  dough. ' ' 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  he's  Mackie  Mason's  cousin,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  me  he'd  be  a  rich  man  to-day.  I  can't  do 
anything — that's  why  I've  let  you  into  the  know." 

"Well,  tell  me,"  insisted  Lytell. 

"Listen,  cobber.  I'm  aboard  the  Five  Stars, 
coming  home  to  God  knows  what.  Dismissal  with 
ignominy  for  a  cert — perhaps  to  do  a  stretch,  for, 
believe  me,  I  played  up  some  over  there.  The  ship's 
knocked  with  a  tin-fish.  I  escape,  and  find  myself 
dressed  in  another  bloke's  clobber.  Mackie  Mason  is 
the  name  in  the  paybook  I  find  in  the  pocket,  with 
a  D.C.M.  and  some  letters.  I  knew  the  boy,  and  had 
the  strong  of  him  to  a  certain  extent,  so  back  in 
Blighty  I  takes  his  name,  thinking  it  good  biz  for 
Hed  Hurley  to  cease  to  be.  He  never  shows  up,  so 
mafeesh  Hed  Hurley.  From  then  I've  been  Sergeant 
Mackie  Mason,  D.C.M. ;  but  I  never  dreamt  of  what 
was  comin'.  When  I  hop  ashore  the  other  day,  they 
put  this  tale  of  a  fortune  over  on  me,  and  I  thought 
I  wa<sufferin'  from  some  sort  of  shell  shock.  Lawyer 
Brolin  and  my  manager  met  me,  and  after  the  first 
spasm  I  jerried  to  the  joke,  and  got  through  with  the 
stunt  without  makin'  a  bloomer.  Now,  listen  to  this, 
Brick.  The  manager  of  Murrubee  owns  Muski,  the 
horse  you're  riding  to-morrow." 
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"And  it's  a  good  thing,"  commented  Lytell.  "I'll 
take  it  all  right." 

"His  name  is  Hugh  Youll." 

"I  know  that,  of  course." 

"And  the  name  of  the  man  that  took  your  sister 
Lottie  from  her  husband,  and  then  threw  her  aside, 
was  the  same — Hugh  Youll." 

The  jockey  sat  bolt  upright,  as  if  attacked  by 
some  sudden  twinge  of  pain. 

"Youll!"  he  gasped.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  he  is  the  man  we  want?" 

"Yes;  and  he's  backed  his  horse  heavily.  I  believe 
he's  using  my — that  is,  the  Mason — money.  I  want 
to  see  him  lose,  to  see  him  ruined.  If  Muski  was  to 
get  beat " 

"I  swore  never  to  take  hold  again,  Hed,"  hissed 
Lytell,  "but  if  Muski  wins  to-morrow,  may  I  drop 
dead." 

'  *  Good ! ' '  laughed  Hurley.  ' '  That  will  be  a  begin- 
ning for  our  friend;  but  the  public,  Brick;  it's 
favorite,  you  know." 

"Curse  the  public,"  snapped  Lytell;  "they're  used 
to  it,  ain't  they?" 

While  there  was  whisky  in  the  bottle  the  two  as- 
sociates of  darker  days  lingered,  talking  of  their  lives 
since  they  had  last  met,  and  of  the  woman  for  whose 
downfall  they  sought  revenge. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
A    HARD    KNOCK. 

THOUGH  to  the  casual  race-goer  there  no  doubt  ap- 
pears to  be  a  certain  sameness  in  each  successive 
racing  carnival  at  Randwick  or  Flemington,  your 
ardent  follower  of  the  turf  would  be  loth  to  admit 
it.  To  the  enthusiast  there  is  ever  an  element  of 
novelty  and  excitement  in  a  horse  race.  The  sur- 
roundings, of  course,  do  not  vary  much  from  year  to 
year,  but  the  events  themselves  contain  so  many 
thrills  and  moments  of  suspense,  elation,  or  disap- 
pointment that,  win  or  lose,  the  devotee  never  grows 
tired  of  the  game.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  magnet- 
ism associated  with  the  sport  of  horse-racing,  to  which 
an  ever-increasing  multitude  responds  season  after 
season,  despite  the  condemnation  of  a  well-meaning 
and  earnest  section  of  the  community. 

The  Easter  meeting  which  opened  a  few  days  after 
Hed  Hurley's  advent  in  the  guise  of  Mackie  Mason 
was  no  exception.  The  crowds  flocked  out  to  Rand- 
wick,  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  perfect  autumn  day ; 
happy,  smiling  people,  seemingly  without  a  care  in 
the  world,  though  the  great  nations  of  the  universe 
were  engaged  in  deadly  conflict. 

Though  the  great  Show  also  attracted  its  tens  of 
thousands,  Randwick  did  not  suffer  at  all  in  regard 
to  public  patronage,  and  an  endless  stream-  of  swift 
and  graceful  motors  and  other  vehicles  monopolised 
the  road  from  an  early  hour.  Among  the  many  smart 
equipages,  a  car  which  looked  second  to  none  was  a 
Jeffrey,  which  had  for  some  little  time  past  been 
driven  in  and  about  the  city  by  Hugh  Youll,  but 
which  to-day  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who  wore  the 
khaki  uniform  of  a  hero  who  had  "done  his  bit," 
and  who  was  in  the  public  eye  just  now  as  "the  boy 
who  had  come  in  for  old  Dalby  Mason's  money." 
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Hed  Hurley  knew  that  he  was  attracting  a  deal 
of  attention,  and  he  was  "tickled  to  death"  to  be 
in    the    limelight,    as    he    skilfully    guided    his    car 
through  the  congested  traffic.    By  his  side  sat  Nethie 
Newlett,  looking  prettier  than  ever  in  her  smart  race 
frock.     The  girl  was  smiling  happily  as  she  chatted 
to  Hed,  or  leaned  back  to  converse  with  her  mother 
and  step-father,  who  occupied  the  back  seats  of  the 
auto,  but  her  gaiety  was  somewhat  forced.     She  had 
not  recovered  from  her  disappointment  with  regard 
to  the  man  who  sat  beside  her.     He  was  not  the 
soldier-hero  of  her  girlish  dreams.     She  had  always 
felt  certain  that  if  ever  she  met  the  boy  who  used  to 
write  to  her  she  would  like  him  very  much  indeed, 
but  she  had  been  disillusioned.     There  was  no  fond- 
ness   in    her   heart    for   this   unrefined    and    fluent- 
tongued  soldier,  though  she  was  slow  to   admit  it, 
even  to  herself;  and,  as  for  the  hero  himself,  well,  it 
was  plain   that  he  was  not  at  all  mad   about  her. 
After  the  letters  that  had  passed  between  them,  she 
had  expected  a  warmer  display  of  friendship  from 
him,  but  during  the  few  days  of  their  acquaintance- 
ship he  had  been  quite  casual  in  his  attentions  to  her. 
and  she  was  piqued  over  it.     It  was  all  the  more 
annoying  because   her   step-father,   Cooper   Collison, 
evidently  believing  that  she  was  in  danger  of  falling 
.in  love  with  the  returned  soldier,  sought  to  turn  her 
against  him,  for  he,  too,  disliked  Hed.     The  squatter 
Avas  a  supporter   of  Hugh  Youll.     In   his  opinion. 
Youll  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Murrnbee  pro- 
perty, and,  though  Dalby  Mason  had  willed  other- 
wise in  that  matter,  Collison  still  thought  that  Hugh 
was  a  suitable  suitor  for  Nethie.     At  every  oppor- 
tunity he  sang  the  praises  of  Youll,  and  referred 
contemptuously  to  Mackie  Mason,  sneering  at  his 
slangy,  unrefined  mode  of  speech  and  his  fondness 
for  strong  drink  and  shady  company. 

If  Nethie  did  not  like  Hed,  she  simply  hated  Youll, 
and  was  not  slow  to  tell  Collison  so,  at  the  same  time 
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resolving  to  be  as  pleasant  as  she  could  to  her  dis- 
appointing hero. 

Youll  was  not  with  the  party  to-day,  as  he  had 
gone  out  to  Randwick  early,  and  they  were  to  meet 
him  there,  which  they  did  on  arrival,  finding  him 
with  Trainer  Tuckworth,  alongside  the  stall  occupied 
by  Musld.  The  chances  of  the  brown  horse  were 
discussed  over  again.  Trainer  and  owner  were 
satisfied. 

"Everything  being  equal  at  the  barrier,"  said 
Tuckworth,  "I'll  expect  him  to  win,  and  win  well. 
If  you  see  Brickey  drive  him  to  the  front  in  the  first 
furlong,  Mr.  Youll,  you  needn't  worry;  they'll  never 
head  him." 

"It  means  a  lot  to  me,"  said  Hugh.  "I  hope  you're 
right." 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  Collison.  "I'm  hoping  to  have 
a  go.od  win,  also.  I  must  say  the  horse's  appearance 
does  you  credit,  Tuckworth.  He  certainly  looks  as 
fit  as  a  fiddle." 

"Oh,  I  think  he's  just  lovely,"  agreed  Nethie. 
"A  perfect  picture.  Isn't  he  a  beautiful  horse,  Mr. 
Mason.  You  should  be  a  good  judge." 

"I  am,  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you,"  admitted  Hed, 
running  a  critical  eye  over  the  handsome  dark  brown 
son  of  Kenilworth.  "You  wouldn't  want  a  better- 
lookin'  one,  I'll  admit;  but  looks  ain't  everything 
in  this  game.  The  best  of  'em  gets  stoushed  in  a 
race  like  the  Doncaster.  I  wouldn  't  put  in  on  him ; 
not  at  the  price  they're  offerin',  anyhow." 

"Perhaps  you  have  a  fancy  of  your  own,"  ven- 
tured Hugh,  sneeringly. 

"You're  right,"  declared  Hed.  "I'll  have  a  bet 
on  something,  don't  worry.  Muski  won't  run  for 
mine;  perhaps  Miss  Newlett  will  select  something 
worth  a  small  investment." 

"I  want  Muski  to  win,  of  course,"  laughed  Netlne. 
"The  favourite,  you  know,  everyone  wants  to  see 
him  win." 
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"All  but  nie,  eh?"  grinned  Hed.  "Well,  I'll  be 
the  odd  man  out.  Come  along,  Miss  Newlett,  they're 
getting  ready  for  the  hurdles.  Let's  get  a  possy 
on  the  stand.  I  like  a  good  go  over  the  sticks." 

"Your  own  game,  of  course,"  said  Collison.  "Wait 
till  you  visit  my  place  at  Millungra;  we  have  a  meet- 
ing of  our  own  up  there.  I'll  provide  you  with  as 
good  a  lepper  as  you'll  wish  to  ride." 

Hed  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I'd  like  it  a  lot," 
he  sighed,  "but  I'm  afraid  it'll  be  many  a  day 
before  I  get  across  a  saddle  again." 

Nethie  went  with  him,  and  he  selected  a  position 
from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  course  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

"We'll  see  it  all  from  here,"  he  said;  "but  there 
ain't  much  in  lookin'  at  a  race  if  y'  ain't  interested. 
Sorry  I  didn't  have  a  flutter  on  something,  just  for 
the  sake  of  bavin'  a  bet  again." 

"You  couldn't  bet  at  the  front,  of  course,"  ven- 
tured Nethie. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  exactly  prohibited,"  grinned  Hed. 
"But  it's  the  gee-gees  I'm  referring  to.  Hello, 
they're  off.  What's  that  out  in  front?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  laughed  Nethie,  look- 
ing at  her  book  in  an  effort  to  find  the  horse's  name. 

"What's  it  matter  anyhow,  when  y'  not  bettin'," 
said  Hed.  "Whatever  it  is,  it'll  lob  it  out." 

The  contest  over  the  battens  was  well  worth  see- 
ing, even  if  Vavan,  who  maintained  the  lead  through- 
out, did  win,  as  Hurley  had  anticipated;  but  Hed 
did  not  enthuse  over  it.  It  was  the  Done  aster  that 
he  was  thinking  about.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
Muski  would  not  win,  and,  hardened  battler  as  he 
was,  he  was  sorry  that  Nethie 's  people,  who  had 
been  kind  to  him,  were  doomed  to  be  cheated  so 
that  his  enemy,  Huo:h  Youll,  would  suffer  finan- 
cially, but  he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  Collison  was  well  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  the 
amount  he  had  wagered  on  his  friend's  horse. 
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"The  favourite  never  wins  a  race  like  the  Don- 
caster,"  he  assured  Nethie;  "I'm  sorry  you're  on 
him.  I'm  goin'  to  have  a  pony  on  Waihine.  Sort 
of  home  feeling,  you  know,  about  the  name  to  an 
Enzed." 

"You're  going  to  risk  all  that  just  on  a  name," 
laughed  Nethie.  ''That  seems  very  foolish." 

"Well,  yes,"  lied  Hed,  "but  I  know  she  must  be 
pretty  good  for  them  to  bring  her  over;  better  let 
me  put  something  on  for  you  as  well." 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Brickey  Lytell,  the  rider  of  Muski,  that,  with  his 
mount  out  of  court,  Waihine  would  win,  and  that 
he  was  investing  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  New 
Zealand  mare  for  the  jockey  the  public  swore  by." 

"I  do  not  bet,"  smiled  Nethie,  "but  I  want  Muski 
to  win.  I'm  so  sorry  that  you  must  be  contrary." 

"Because  Hugh  Youll  owns  it?" 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  flushing.  "Because 
father  and  so  many  people  have  put  their  money 
on  it;  I  always  like  the  favourite  to  win." 

Hurley  laughed.  "You'd  be  havin'  lots  of  dis- 
appointments, if  you  followed  the  game,"  he  re- 
marked. "We'll  see  how  it  turns  out.  Let  me  take 
you  to  your  folks  now ;  I  want  to  have  a  look  around 
on  my  own,  to  see  what's  doin'."  Leaving  her  with 
her  mother  and  father  on  the  lawn,  he  sauntered 
off  to  the  betting  ring  to  overlook  unhampered  the 
betting  operations  on  the  big  race  of  the  day. 

The  horses  were  out  in  the  straight  on  their  way 
to  the  post  when  Hurley  rejoined  his  party  on  the 
stand. 

"Wondered  where  you'd  got  to,"  said  Collison. 
"What  did  you  do?" 

"Had  to  come  at  the  mare  from  En  zed,"  replied 
Hurley.  "They  ain't  too  bad,  as  a  rule;  and  there's 
nothing  like  sticking  up  for  your  own  country." 

"But  you're  a  'Dinkum  Aussie,'  are  you  not?" 
smiled  Nethie. 
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"That's  true,"  agreed  Hed,  ''but  I  was  so  long 
over  there,  you  know." 

"Waihine's  a  good  mare,  no  doubt,"  remarked 
Collison,  "but  I  won't  hear  of  her  beating  Muski." 

"We'll  see,"  laughed  Hed.  "Bad  luck  for  you 
people  if  he  gets  beat;  but  it's  funny  game,  you 
know.  There's  a  lot  to  be  considered;  the  size  of 
the  field,  the  chance  of  a  crook  start,  and  whether 
the  boy  on  top's  after  it;  y'  never  know." 

"Lytell  is  all  right,"  said  Youll  snappishly.  "It 
wouldn't  pay  him  to  take  hold,  if  he  was  inclined 
to  be  otherwise." 

"I  don't  believe  he  would,"  agreed  Hurley. 
"They  tell  me  he  can't  be  bought.  Anyhow,  I've 
chanced  my  bit  on  the  mare.  Got  hundreds  to  five, 
but  she  shortened  a  lot.  Seems  to  be  a  bit  of  a  run 
on  her." 

"There's  Muski,"  cried  Nethie,  as  the  brown 
pranced  by,  carrying  Brickey  Lytell,  in  Hugh  Youll 's 
jacket  of  bright  red  and  green.  "Isn't  he  a  picture? 
Oh,  I'm  sure  he  will  win." 

"A  bit  perky,"  said  Hed  critically.  "Seems  in 
a  frivolous  humor;  want's  to  rag  it,  or  something. " 

Hugh  looked  around  savagely.  He  was  anxious 
and  resented  Hed's  frivolity. 

"Horse  and  rider  seem  too  excited  for  my  liking," 
he  growled.  "Brickey  appears  to  be  worrying  about 
something,  and  it's  not  like  him;  he's  generally  as 
cool  as  can  be." 

He  raised  his  race  glasses,  and  followed  intently 
every  move  of  his  horse  throughout  the  journey 
to  the  mile  post.  Without  loss  of  time,  the  big 
field  was  marshalled  at  the  barrier — twenty-two  of 
them,  and  a  lively  lot  they  proved  to  be  for  the 
starter  to  control.  Muski  was  easily  first  in  the  matter 
of  bad  behaviour.  Three  times  in  succession  the 
barrier  was  carried  away  by  the  fractiousness  of 
the  favourite,  and,  as  he  looked,  Hugh  became  worked 
up  into  a  condition  of  nervousness  bordering  on 
hysteria. 
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"He'll  get  left,"  he  fumed.  "He's  no  need  to  be 
so  anxious.  Curse  him;  why  can't  he  take  it  steady. 
He'll  upset  everything." 

"And  th'  pot '11  boil  over,"  grinned  Hed,  but  his 
remark  only  brought  black  looks  from  the  rest  of 
his  party.  "Seems  to  want  to  hop  out  an'  go  f'r 
his  life,  eh?"  he  continued,  poking  Hugh  in  the  back. 
"Let's  have  a  go  with  your  glasses.  I  quite  forgot 
to  pinch  a  pair  off  someone  before  I  came  out." 
He  tugged  at  the  anxious  owner's  arm,  and  Hugh 
yielded  the  glasses  ungraciously. 

"Steady,  boy,"  said  Hed.  "Your  hand's  shakin' 
as  if  Fritz  was  sendin'  'em  over  your  way  for  th' 
first  time.  I  shouldn't  worry.  If  Muski's  as  good 
as  you  say,  he's  'ome  an'  dried." 

"I  wish  he'd  let  them  go,"  fretted  Hugh.  "It'll 
be  an  awful  start." 

"Hullo — there's  my  beauty,"  shouted  Hed,  with 
the  other's  glasses  pressed  to  his  eyes.  Fifth  from 
the  rails,  and  standin'  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Her 
troubles  about  the  ones  that's  playin'  up.  They're 
bonzer  glasses,  old  man,  ain't  they?  Cobber  of  mine 
had  a  pair  once  that  powerful  he  could  see  a  jockey 
change  his  mind  in  runnin'.  Bing!  They're  off! 
My  bloke's  with  them;  got  a  good  possy.  What's 
that  out  in  front  in  th'  green?" 

"Malamu,"  supplied  a  neighbour.  "And  a  good 
one,  too." 

"Well,  it  won't  win,"  went  on  Hed.  "They've 
got  him  already;  my  bloke's " 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  shut  up,"  cried  Youll 
hysterically,  glaring  at  Hurley,  his  hands  working 
as  if  he  would  snatch  his  glasses  from  him.  ' '  Where 's 
Muski?" 

"Reported  missing,"  grinned  Hed,  taking  another 
look  at  the  race.  "I  see  him  now;  he's  back  to 
blazes.  Getting  a  rotten  run.  Brickey  tried  a  run 
on  the  rails,  but  they  squeezed  him  out.  He'll  have 
to  be  a  champion  to  get  through  now  and  win. 

OS 
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Mine 's  dead  to  beat  him,  for  one.  Oh,  you  want  your 
glasses,  eh?  Why  didn't  y'  sing  out?" 

Youll  snatched  the  glasses,  and  pressed  them  to 
his  eyes  again  as  the  field  rushed  down  towards 
the  home  turn.  The  well-backed  Binghi  was  dis- 
puting the  lead  with  Malamu  and  Pocolo  now,  and 
Waihine  was  lying  in  a  very  handy  position  not  far 
behind,  with  Muski  buried  in  the  ruck,  apparently 
hopelessly  out  of  it. 

Round  the  bend  they  swept.  The  pace  was  a 
cracker,  and  the  murmuring  voices  of  the  thousands 
on  the  Flat  and  in  the  stands  gradually  swelled  into 
one  great  volume  of  sound  as  the  battle  down  the 
straight  commenced  in  earnest. 

With  heads  turned  for  home  Binghi  dashed  away, 
but  his  name  had  scarcely  left  the  lips  of  his  many 
supporters  when  Waihine  and  the  outsider  Zizzi  were 
at  his  throat-strap.  Neck  and  neck  the  three  drew 
away  from  the  field,  quickly  opening  up  a  gap  of 
four  lengths  or  so  from  the  rest. 

"Waihine!  Waihine!  Come  on,  you  beauty!" 
Hurley  yelled,  in  a  voice  that  easily  led  the  chorus 
of  shouts,  and  slapped  Youll  heavily  on  the  back. 
"What  did  I  tell  y'?  She'll  lob  it  out." 

The  huge  mass  of  onlookers  seemed  to  be  shouting 
all  together  now,  and  from  the  babel  of  voices 
Waihine 's  name  sounded  loudest.  The  mare  was 
gradually  forging  to  the  front,  and  the  race  was 
almost  in  her  grasp. 

Youll,  white-faced  and  rigid,  still  stared  through 
his  glasses  at  his  horse,  hoping  against  hope  that 
even  yet  Muski  would  assert  his  superiority  and 
snatch  the  victory  which  meant  so  much  to  him.  And 
then,  as  the  leader  reached  the  end  of  the  Leger, 
a  sudden  shout,  louder  if  possible  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  uttered,  arose.  "Muski!" 

Hugh  started  as  if  struck.  Though  he  had  watched 
every  move  of  Brickey  Lytell,  the  name  of  his  horse, 
roared  so  suddenly,  startled  him. 
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"He's  coming,"  he  gasped.  "Look  at  him,  Colli- 
son;  he'll  get  up  yet." 

"Not  him,"  cried  Hurley;  ''but  what  a  race  that 
boy's  ridin'.  Gee  whiz,  ain't  he  going  for  his  life?" 

In  truth,  Lytell  did  appear  to  be  riding  Muski 
as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  it.  Dashing  through 
a  beaten  field,  he  gained  an  opening  on  the  rails, 
and,  riding  straight  as  a  die,  with  whip  and  spur 
he  drove  the  game  son  of  Kenilworth  on  towards 
the  winning-post,  to  an  accompaniment  of  cheers  and 
shouts  of  encouragement  that  were  deafening. 

Waihine  was  out  in  front  alone,  looking  all  over 
a  winner;  but  could  she  last  it  out?  Evidently  a 
great  majority  of  the  crowd  thought  not,  and  the 
bookmakers  down  below,  anxious  to  handle  more 
money,  shouted  hoarsely,  "Two  to  one,  bar  Muski. 
Two  to  one  Waihine." 

Hurley  laughed.  "The  dopes,"  he  cried.  "If  I 
was  down  there  I'd  have  a  bit  of  that.  I'll  back 
the  mare.  He'll  never  catch  her." 

They  were  passing  the  stand  now,  and  at  every 
stride  the  winning-post  drew  nearer.  "Muski! 
Muski!"  chanted  the  backers  of  the  favourite,  but 
the  loud,  rasping  voice  of  Hed  Hurley  could  be  heard 
above  the  din,  and  "Waihine!"  was  the  burden  of 
his  cry. 

"You're  absolutely  horrible,"  cried  Nethie  at  last, 
shaking  his  arm  and  vainly  trying  to  silence  his 
volume  of  noise  by  adding  her  shrill  voice  to  the 
opposing  chorus.  All  in  vain.  The  mare  from  over- 
seas held  the  lead,  though  the  gallant  Muski  never 
faltered  in  his  hopeless  pursuit,  and  of  all  the  ex- 
cited thousands  who  witnessed  the  apparently  great 
contest,  only  one,  save  the  rider  of  Muski,  knew 
that  the  leading  horse  would  need  to  drop  on  the 
track  for  the  other  to  pass  the  post  in  front  of  her. 

The  crowd  was  almost  silent  as  the  last  fifty  yards 
of  the  race  was  run.  It  was  plain  to  all  now  that 
the  favourite  had  been  set  an  impossible  task,  but 
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all  agreed  that,  as  the  papers  would  say  in  describ- 
ing the  contest,  the  honours  of  the  race  were  with 
the  beaten  favourite. 

But  one  short  length  separated  the  two  as  they 
flashed  past  the  post,  and  the  time  placed  on  the 
semaphore  was  a  record  for  the  race. 

As  the  horses  trotted  in  to  weigh,  the  winner's 
jockey  doffed  his  cap  to  a  burst  of  applause,  but  it 
was  as  nothing  to  the  roar  of  cheering  which  greeted 
the  defeated  favourite  and  his  popular  rider. 

"Bad  luck,  Brickey,".  "Well  ridden,  boy,"  and 
other  expressions  of  sympathy  and  admiration  were 
called  out  to  Lytell  as  he  slipped  from  the  saddle 
and  hurried  with  his  accoutrements  to  the  weighing- 
room.  Hurley  had  joined  heartily  in  the  applause, 
but  his  admiration  was  for  a  different  reason  alto- 
gether. "If  they  only  knew,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "they'd  tear  him  limb  from  limb." 

Youll  had  scarcely  moved  during  those  final  mo- 
ments of  excitement.  Dejected,  he  stood  there  as 
if  the  light  of  day  had  suddenly  faded  and  left  him 
uncertain  which  way  to  turn.  A  slap  on  the  back 
from  Hurley  caused  him  to  wake  from  his  stupor. 
"Cheer  up,  brother;  think  of  the  great  race  that 
boy  rode  for  you.  Don't  you  think  it  was  marvellous 
to  come  from  where  he  did  and  go  so  close?  You'll 
get  it  all  back.  That  horse  is  a  champion." 

Youll  shook  the  hand  off  with  a  curse,  and,  with- 
out speaking,  pushed  his  way  roughly  down  through 
the  crowd.  As  Hed  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after 
him  with  a  queer  expression  of  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
he  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  heard  a  little  sigh 
from  the  girl  by  his  side.  He  looked  down  with 
a  smile  into  Nethie's  saddened  eyes. 

"What's  the  trouble,  little  girl?"  he  asked.  "You 
look  real  sorry  about  something." 

"And  I  believe  that  you  are  glad  that  Mr.  Youll 's 
horse  was  beaten." 

"You  can  bet  y'  life  I  am  that,  kid,"  cried  the 
slangy  Hed,  familiarly.  "Didn't  I  back  th'  winner?" 


CHAPTER  IX. 
BATTLING  THROUGH  TO  MURRUBEE. 

TWO  days  in  Melbourne  sufficed  for  Mackie  Mason. 
He  possessed  a  failing  for  quick  spending,  without 
thought  where  the  next  money  was  coming  from, 
and  he  had  but  little  cash  wherewith  to  indulge  his 
weakness.  To  further  embarrass  the  situation,  some 
of  his  late  shipmates  of  the  "Queen  o'  Dreams"  found 
him  out,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  lose  sight  of 
him  while  he  held  some  shouting  silver.  The  dis- 
covery that  he  had  not  sufficient  remaining  to  cover 
his  train  expenses  to  Albury  hurried  his  departure. 
Obtaining  a  swag,  billycan,  and  tucker  bag,  he  left 
the  busy  city  "per  boot'-'  late  one  afternoon,  and 
stepped  out  in  the  direction  of  where  the  Murray 
divided  the  States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
some  two  hundred  miles  away.  Nightfall  found  him 
on  the  outskirts  of  Footscray,  and,  after  purchasing 
some  tea  and  eatables,  he  looked  around  for  a  suit- 
able place  to  boil  his  billy,  for,  though  he  was  still 
within  the  precincts  of  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  he 
had  decided  to  commence  his  life  "on  the  track" 
right  away.  Accustomed  to  rough  it,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  there  was  no  hardship  at  all  in  .what  he  was 
facing  now.  Rather  was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  holi- 
day for  the  young  soldier.  In  his  search  he  came 
upon  the  location  of  a  travelling  buck- jumping  show. 
The  men  employed  there  had  a  fire  going,  and  the 
traveller  was  made  welcome  at  their  al  fresco  evening 
meal.  The  staff  was  not  a  large  one,  and  the  pro- 
prietor was  bewailing  the  fact  that  his  star  artist, 
Bungary  Bill,  "the  King  of  Roughriders,"  had  got  on 
the  shikker  and  put  one  over  on  him. 
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"These  coots  can't  ride  good  enough  to  handle  a 
twenty-year-old  draught  horse,"  he  growled,  indi- 
cating his  staff;  "but  all  the  same  we'll  have  to  go 
on  with  it  and  get  through  somehow." 

The  show  did  open,  and  patronage  was  good.  All 
the  male  juvenile  population  made  their  presence  felt 
at  the  ringside,  and  Mackie,  always  attracted  by  any- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  horses,  found  his  way 
inside  as  proceedings  commenced.  The  entertain- 
ment was  undoubtedly  suffering  by  the  absence  of 
the  "star"  performer,  and  the  audience  greeted  each 
turn  with  ironical  cheers,  for  the  thrills  that  had 
been  expected  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  first  part  of  the  programme  dragged  its  weary 
way  through,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  "Fun  in  a 
Stockyard"  turn,  which  the  manager  brought  for- 
ward from  its  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening's 
entertainment.  In  this  the  boys  were  allowed  to 
run  riot  amongst  donkeys  and  ponies,  and  without 
doubt  had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

Following  the  interval  came  a  turn  in  connection 
with  which  it  had  been  announced  that  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  would  be  forfeited  by  the  management 
if  Bungary  Bill  failed  to  master  any  horse  brought 
along  to  the  show.  The  "King  of  Rough  Eiders" 
was  not  present,  so  the  offer  lapsed,  but  another 
member  of  the  staff — a  half-caste — came  forward  to 
display  his  agility  as  a  horseman.  Quite  a  number 
of  alleged  "outlaws"  had  been  brought  along,  but 
the  wild  horses  of  Footscray — with  one  notable  ex- 
ception— did  not  present  any  difficulty  to  the  horse- 
man. The  exception,  a  big,  angular,  but  well-bred- 
looking  animal,  owned  by  a  local  butcher,  proved 
an  extra  tough  proposition.  Blue  Blazes  they  called 
him,  but  he  did  not  look  the  part,  for  a  casual  ob- 
server would  have  pronounced  him  quiet  and  harm- 
less. The  mere  sight  of  a  saddle,  however,  proved 
that  he  belied  his  looks.  One  look  was  an  incentive 
to  riotous  behaviour,  and  the  touch  of  the  pigskin 
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lashed  Blazes  into  an  uncontrollable  fury.  A  bag 
was  held  around  his  eyes,  and,  after  many  attempts, 
with  half  a  dozen  men  seeking  to  pacify  and  hold 
the  brute,  the  saddle  was  adjusted,  and  the  darky 
was  hoisted  aboard.  "Let  her  go,"  he  yelled,  bravely 
enough.  Glad  to  do  so,  the  attendants  scattered  in 
all  directions,  while  the  rider,  propelled  by  an  in- 
describable, lightning-like  series  of  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  rebel,  whizzed  through  the  air,  to  land 
on  all  fours  a  dozen  yards  or  so  away  in  the  dirt. 
Freed  of  its  tormentors,  the  maddened  horse  dashed 
around  the  enclosure,  and  the  crowd  stampeded  for 
safety  to  positions  further  removed  from  its  lunatic- 
like  gambols.  The  showman  shouted  to  his  men  to 
catch  hold  of  the  all  too  willing  performer,  but  they 
were  slow  to  respond.  For  a  moment  Blazes  paused 
in  his  career  to  gaze  defiantly  around  at  the  enemy, 
then  over  the  ropes  vaulted  a  member  of  the  audience, 
and  the  horse,  scenting  a  fresh  adversary,  recom- 
menced his  mad  pranks.  The  new  Richmond  in  the 
field  was  a  lively-looking,  active  young  chap,  whose 
good-humored  face  showed  a  determination  to  tackle 
and  have  it  out  with  this  animal  which  was  defying 
those  supposed  to  be  its  masters.  As  Blazes  dashed 
past  him,  he  dived  and  gained  the  trailing  bridle, 
then,  running  with  the  horse,  he  gathered  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand.  Winning  a  hold  of  the  animal's 
mane,  he  leaped  to  the  saddle  with  a  cleverness  and 
agility  that  brought  forth  a  roar  of  applause  from 
the  now  excited  audience.  Sitting  bolt  upright,  with 
knees  tightly  clasping  the  big  horse's  sides,  and  his 
left  hand  maintaining  a  good  grip  of  the  bridle, 
he  defied  Blazes  to  unseat  him.  Removing  his  hat, 
he  hammered  the  outlaw,  with  evident  enjoyment, 
yelling  strange  cries  of  victory  as  he  did  so.  The 
sour-tempered  brute,  by  every  device  possible  to  a 
demented  buckjumper,  sought  to  rid  himself  of  his 
enemy,  but  he  had  met  his  match.  Mackie  Mason, 
revelling  in  the  thrill  of  the  ride  after  being  so  long 
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absent  from  the  saddle,  gradually  tired  Blue  Blazes, 
and  brought  him  to  a  standstill.  Leaping  from  the 
saddle,  he  stroked  the  neck  of  the  steaming  horse, 
and  nodded  smilingly  to  the  applauding  onlookers. 
The  owner  of  the  outlaw  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
show  rushed  to  congratulate  him,  and  a  long,  thin- 
legged  fellow  in  riding  breeches  and  leggings  lurched 
into  the  group. 

"What's  the'  bloomin'  commotion?"  demanded 
this  late  comer,  thickly.  "Seems  ter  be  'n  'ell  of 
er  row  about  something."  He  scowled  savagely  at 
Mackie,  who  returned  his  look  with  a  grin,  which 
seemed  to  irritate  the  man. 

"This  young  chap's  just  given  an  exhibition  of 
horsemanship  that  puts  it  all  over  you,  Bill,"  said 
the  boss.  "You  turned  me  down,  he  blows  in,  and 
between  him  and  Blue  Blazes  here,  the  show's  a 
boom." 

"Just  as  well  I  was  away  then,  eh?"  snarled 
Bungary. 

"You're  right,"  agreed  his  boss.  "I  don't  believe 
you'd  have  done  no  better  than  Black  Charlie  with 
this  here  horse,  and  he  no  sooner  hit  th'  saddle  than 
he  hit  the  dirt." 

"Oh,  y'  don't,  eh?"  growled  the  "King  of  Kough 
Riders."  "Well,  look  here,  Kelly,  I'll  ride  anythin' 
this  coot '11  ride.  Let's  'ave  er  go  at  yer  bloomin  * 
Blue  Blazes.  I'll  show  th'  kid  what  horsemanship 
is." 

He  pushed  Mackie  on  one  side,  and  sought  to 
seize  the  horse's  bridle,  but  Kelly  intervened  and 
held  him  back.  Over  the  showman's  shoulder,  Bun- 
gary, with  an  oath,  lunged  his  long  arm  at  Mason's 
smiling  face,  but  missed  badly,  then,  tearing  himself 
free  from  Kelly's  grasp,  he  rushed  at  Mackie,  who, 
still  laughing,  vaulted  again  into  the  saddle,  and 
sent  Blazes  cantering  around  the  ring,  with  long 
Bungary  Bill  in  hot  pursuit.  The  crowd  yelled 
their  approval  at  this  addition  to  the  evening's  enter- 
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tamment,  and  roars  of  laughter  greeted  the  tall  bush- 
man's  ludicrous  efforts  to  grasp  and  unseat  the  rider 
whose  presence  offended  him.  Twice  round  went 
Mason,  then,  springing  from  the  saddle,  he  threw 
the  reins  to  Blazes'  owner,  and  on  the  run  met  Bun- 
gary  face  to  face.  The  long  fellow  was  taken  by 
surprise,  but  struck  out  savagely.  Mackie  ducked 
nimbly  under  the  enraged  one's  arm,  and  the  force 
of  the  blow,  which  struck  nothing  but  the  air,  caused 
Bill  to  measure  his  length  in  the  dirt.  Up  again, 
he  found  his  elusive  enemy  prancing  around  him 
in  fighting  attitude,  and,  using  his  arms  almost  in 
windmill  fashion,  he  sought  to  land  a  blow  some- 
where on  the  young  stranger's  person,  but  the  fellow 
seemed  to  be  on  wires.  For  five  minutes  the  burlesque 
battle  raged,  Bungary  Bill  seeking  to  attack,  the 
other  tantalisingly  dodging,  with  never  an  attempt 
at  a  return  blow.  The  tent  shook  with  laughter, 
and  Showman  Kelly  laughed  as  loud  as  anyone,  while 
Blue  Blazes  also  seemed  to  enjoy  the  diversion. 
Plainly  tired  out  from  his  great  exertions,  Bungary 
Bill's  attack  grew  very  weak,  until  at  last  he 
lunged  desperately,  and  Mackie,  grasping  the  menac- 
ing fist  between  his  hands,  shook  it  heartily;  then, 
stooping,  he  threw  both  arms  around  the  tall  Aus- 
tralian's waist,  and,  throwing  him  across  his  shoul- 
der, bore  him  in  triumph  to  a  seat,  where  he  placed 
him  gently  and  fanned  him  vigorously  with  his  hat. 
Again  the  applause  rang  forth,  and  Kelly  jumped 
up  on  to  a  box  to  make  an  announcement. 

"Just  a  word,  people,  before  you  go,"  he  shouted. 
"I  think  you're  satisfied  with  the  night's  fun,  and 
I  want  you  to  spread  the  news  around,  so's  I'll  pull 
a  record  mob  for  to-morrow  night.  My  young  friend 
here  is  Dick  Dengate,  from  up  north,  and  I  never 
want  to  see  a  better  horseman.  Bungary '11  be  all 
right  to-morrow  night,  and  I'll  put  up  a  tenner  for 
them  to  ride  for,  the  audience  to  be  the  judge.  So 
roll  up  an'  bring  y*  cobbers.  I'll  guarantee  the 
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best  couple  of  hours'  excitement  this  old  town  ia 
ever  likely  to  see,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

The  crowd  made  its  way  out,  shouting  boister- 
ously. Hungary  Bill,  all  his  temper  gone,  was  going 
to  sleep,  so  his  mates  carried  him  to  his  quarters, 
and  Kelly,  taking  Mason  on  one  side,  invited  him 
to  join  him  at  supper,  with  the  owner  of  Blue  Blazes, 
an  offer  which  Mackie  was  not  slow  to  accept. 

"You  heard  what  I  told  the  mob?"  asked  Kelly 
with  a  laugh.  "I  never  asked  y'.  I  took  a  risk." 

"About  to-morrow  night?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kelly.  "Seein'  you  with  a  swag,  I 
reckoned  you  wouldn't  be  against  earning  a  few 
bob.  iWhere  y'  bound  for,  anyway?" 

"Albury,"  answered  Mackie.  "Starting  to  tramp 
it  in  the  morning." 

"Dogs'  tails  to  that,"  cried  the  other.  "We're 
makin'  that  way.  Join  th'  show  and  come  along. 
I'll  pay  y'  well.  I'm  keepin'  Blue  Blazes,  and  I 
reckon  it's  a  good  bet.  What  about  it?" 


CHAPTER  X. 
YOULL  SEES   RED. 

THE  downfall  of  the  favourite  in  the  Doncaster 
was  accepted  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was 
such  a  usual  thing  for  a  fancied  candidate  to  go 
down  at  Randwick  that  no  one  was  astonished.  As 
Brickey  Lytell  had  truthfully  remarked  when  re- 
ferring to  the  sporting  public,  ''They  were  used  to 
it."  The  popular  jockey  had  been  praised  by  press 
and  public  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider 
his  "wonderful  display  of  horsemanship,"  in  going 
so  close  to  winning  after  having  experienced  so 
bad  a  run  in  the  early  portion  of  the  contest.  Muski, 
a  proved  stayer,  after  his  brilliant  exhibition  in 
the  mile,  advanced  immediately  to  the  position  of 
first  favourite  for  the  Sydney  Cup.  From  a  host 
of  acquaintances  Hugh  Youll  had  received  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  regret  at  the  defeat  of  his 
horse,  but  at  the  same  time  all  assured  him  that 
his  chance  of  a  recovery  in  the  Cup  was  a  great 
one.  Hed  Hurley  was  one  of  the  most  emphatic  in 
expressing  his  opinion  that  Muski  would  succeed 
in  winning  the  longer  race  on  Monday,  and  Cooper 
Collison  also  agreed  that  Hugh's  prospects  of  lead- 
ing in  a  winner  were  hopeful  indeed. 

"You  be  well  on  him,  boy,"  advised  Hed,  adopt- 
ing a  familiar  mode  of  expression,  which  grated  on 
Youll,  as  they  motored  back  from  Randwick,  room 
having  been  found  in  the  car  for  the  worried  horse- 
owner.  "They  won't  blow  smoke  on  him  on  Monday. 
He's  'ome  au'  dried." 

70 
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''Let's  hope  you're  right,"  said  Youll.  "Are  you 
going  to  back  him  or  are  you  letting  him  run  against 
you  this  time.  You  might  find  another  Waihine  to 
beat  him." 

Hed  laughed.  "I  can't  go  wrong,  can  I?"  he 
said,  "but  I  think  I'll  bung  it  in  on  Muski  on  Mon- 
day. It  looks  a  stone  certainty." 

That  night  at  Tattersalls,  after  a  consultation  with 
his  trainer  and  jockey,  Hugh,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  "get  square,"  indulged  in  a  further  heavy  plunge 
on  Muski  for  the  Sydney  Cup. 

Again  the  crowds  in  their  thousands  filled  the 
enclosures  to  overflowing  on  Easter  Monday,  De- 
feated favourites  cost  the  public  thousands  of  ponnils 
in  big  races,  but  ever-hopeful  punters  return  to  the 
charge  time  after  time,  thus  helping  to  swell  the 
bookmakers'  banking  accounts,  and,  incidentally, 
their  waistbands. 

For  the  Cup  the  popular  pick  was  again  Muski. 
"Form,"  it  was  argued,  warranted  the  assumption 
that  the  Kenilworth  horse  would  win.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  lot  in  the  contention,  but  form  does 
not  count  for  much  when  the  man  "on  top"  has 
invested  his  money  on  another  horse  in  the  race. 
As  in  the  mile,  that  is  what  happened,  but  the  public 
were  not  likely  to  be  enlightened.  The  trusting 
backers  would  never  suspect  that  Brickey  Lytell,  in 
order  to  injure  the  owner  of  his  mount,  had  done 
his  best  to  lose  the  Doncaster,  and  was  not  likely 
to  add  the  Cup  to  his  already  formidable  list  of 
winning  mounts.  Hed  Hurley  had  collected  £5000, 
for  himself  and  Lytell,  that  amount  representing 
their  winnings  on  Waihine,  and  to-day,  though  he 
had  untruthfully  declared  that  he  was  supporting 
Muski,  he  had  invested  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
for  himself  and  Brickey  on  the  top  weight,  Chanter. 

Hed  seemed  again  in  high  spirits^as  he  sat  with 
Nethie  and  her  mother  on  the  stand,  waiting  for 
the  Cup  candidates  to  appear  in  their  preliminary 
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gallops.  Mrs.  Collison,  too,  was  pleased  with  the 
way  things  were  going  from  her  standpoint.  This 
young  heir  to  a  big  fortune  was  evidently  smitten 
with  her  daughter's  charms.  She  did  not  bother 
about  the  faults  that  others  found  in  him — his  want 
of  refinement,  and  his  slangy  method  of  speech — 
what  did  it  matter.  He  was  rich  and  that  was 
everything  from  a  matrimonial  point  of  view.  If 
he  wanted  Nethie,  she,  for  one,  would  do  her  best 
to  help  him  win  her,  though  she  knew  that  her 
daughter  was  disappointed  in  him,  and  her  husband 
detested  him.  Had  Nethie  been  questioned  on  the 
subject  just  now,  the  girl  would  have  declared  that 
she  hated  the  talkative  soldier,  who  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  their  little  romance  of  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  True,  he  had  paid  her  a  great  deal  of 
attention;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  look  on  it  as  quite 
right  that  he  should  monopolise  her  company,  but 
never  a  word  did  he  let  drop  that  might  be  taken 
to.mean  that  he  really  cared.  He  appeared  to  prefer 
to  treat  her  as  what  he  termed  a  "cobber,"  and 
nothing  more. 

"I  shouldn't  have  let  the  mare  go  out  without  a 
bet,"  said  Hed,  as  the  Doncaster  winner  flashed  by. 
"A  bit  on  the  small  side,  but  I'll  bet  she'll  be  there 
when  the  whips  are  cracking." 

"Bother  Waihine,"  said  Nethie.  "After  that  race 
on  Saturday,  I  want  to  see  that  poor  jockey  win  on 
Muski.  I  was  real  sorry  for  him,  he  did  look  so 
broken-hearted.  Did  you  notice  it?" 

"Um — er — yes,"  agreed  Hed.  "A  bit  narked,  no 
doubt,  but  they  get  over  those  jokes.  It's  all  in  the 
game,  you  know.  Hello,  you  blokes,  what's  known?" 

This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  Youll  and  Cooper 
Collison,  who  at  that  moment  joined  them. 

" Youll 's  horse  still  favorite  at  fours,"  replied 
Collison.  "Kerbel  next  best,  and  a  late  rush  coming 
for  the  top-weight."  4 

"These  death-knock  rushes  are  generally  dinkum," 
ventured  Hed.  "I  fancy  Chanter  myself." 
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"There's  time  yet,  if  you  want  to  get  on,"  said 
the  squatter,  "but  I  wouldn't  have  it." 

"I'll  do  a  pony  on  it,"  declared  Hurley,  as  he  left 
Nethie's  side  to  where  the  bookmakers  were  calling 
the  odds,  but  he  was  not  going  to  bet  again;  he 
thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  of  making  it 
known  that  he  had  invested  on  Chanter. 

"Did  you  get  on?"  asked  Youll,  as  he  returned. 

"Tens,"  lied  Hed,  in  reply.  "I  hear  that  a  stable 
commission  has  just  been  worked;  but  I  shouldn't 
worry;  yours  will  take  it,  I'm  sure." 

"Isn't  it  a  waste  of  money  to  back  Chanter,  if 
that  is  the  case?"  asked  Nethie. 

"Just  a  saver,  you  know,"  laughed  Hed,  care- 
lessly. ' '  How  did  you  instruct  Brickey  to  ride, 
Youll?" 

"I  suggested  that  he  should  wait  behind,"  said 
Hugh,  "but  Tuckworth  believes  in  giving  a  man  like 
Lytell  a  free  hand.  He  argues  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
hamper  an  experienced  rider  with  instructions." 

"And  it  seems  a  sensible  argument  to  me,"  said 
Hed.  "Lytell  ought  to  know  how  to  ride  the  horse 
better  than  anyone  else. ' ' 

"That's  all  very  well,"  put  in  Collison,  "but  if  I 
owned  a  horse,  I'd  see  that  he  was  ridden  as  I  wished, 
whether  I  was  right  or  wrong." 

"Muski's  such  a  free  goer,"  said  Youll.  "He's 
always  fighting  for  his  head,  and  Lytell  is  afraid 
that  if  something  does  not  go  out  and  set  a  good  pace 
he  will  have  to  go  to  the  front  himself  and  make  his 
own  running." 

"Bad  business  that,  in  a  long  race,"  .declared 
Collison. 

"It'll  win,"  said  Hurley  once  again.  "What  do 
you  think,  Miss  Newlett?" 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  sighed  Nethie,  with  a  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes. 

"Hello,  they're  off."  The  race  had  started.  Into 
the  straight  came  the  cavalcade,  and  all  eyes  were 
strained  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the  various  con- 
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testants.  "Windy  Woppa  out  in  front,"  shouted 
someone. 

"And  that's  his  share  of  it,"  replied  Hed.  "What 
do  they  want  to  start  a  hairy  goat  like  that  for  in  a 
Sydney  Cup?" 

"  Muski 's  with  him  now,"  muttered  Hugh. 
"Surely  he's  not  going  to  the  front  already." 

"Looks  as  if  he'll  have  to,"  said  Hed.  "Can't 
hold  him  back.  What's  the  odds?  He'll  have  to  fall 
down  to  lose." 

Turning  out  of  the  straight,  the  favorite  assumed 
command,  and  opened  up  a  gap  of  four  lengths  from 
the  outsiders,  Windy  Woppa,  Stapol,  and  Oudah, 
who  w«pe  closely  attended  by  Waihine  and  Zizzi, 
while  tbfe  top-weight,  Chanter,  was  content  with  a 
position  on  the  rails  at  the  tail  end  of  the  field. 

"Can8*  hold  him  back,  you  say,"  cried  Colli.son, 
as  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  race  through  his 
glasses;  "seems  to  me  that  Lytell  is  forcing  Muski 
along.  What  do  you  think,  Youll?" 

"By  heavens,  you're  right,"  gasped  Hugh,  whose 
hands  were  trembling  as  he  held  his  glasses  to  his 
eyes.  "What's  the  game?  I'd  sooner  see  him  where 
Chanter  is  at  that  part  of  the  journey." 

"Rot!"  exclaimed  Hurley.  "Lytell  knows  his 
business.  What's  seven  ten  to  a  horse  like  Muski. 
Y'  can't  tell  me  that  this  Chanter  can  give  him  two 
stone.  Hell!  He's  makin'  it  willing  now;  the 
further  they  go,  the  further  he  leaves  'em.  He's 
makin'  every  post  a  winner." 

As  Hurley  had  said,  Muski  was  increasing  his  ad- 
vantage as  the  horses  galloped  along  the  back  stretch, 
but  as  the  six  furlong  post  was  passed  the  gap  was 
seen  to  grow  less.  The  field  was  closing  up  and  names 
of  horses  began  to  be  called  by  anxious  individuals 
as  they  picked  out  their  particular  fancies.  Down 
the  side  they  flew.  The  favorite  was  still  in  front, 
but  not  far  ahead  of  his  nearest  follower  now. 
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"They'll  catch  him,"  growled  Collison.  "Lytell's 
a  fool.  He's  made  altogether  too  much  use  of  the 
horse. ' ' 

"Don't  you  get  that  into  your  head,"  snapped 
Hurley.  "He'll  come  again.  Wait  till  it  comes  to 
the  finish.  They  don't  win  at  the  half  mile,  you 
know. ' ' 

"Chanter!"  It  was  the  Leger  crowd  that  shouted 
the  name,  and  there  was  reason  for  it.  The  top- 
weight  had  responded  to  a  reminder  from  his  rider, 
and  was  moving  up  on  the  rails,  and  in  close  attend- 
ance was  Waihine. 

' '  The  top-weight ! "  "  Chanter ! "  '  *  It 's  art?  odds 
on  him." 

Youll,  with  hands  tightly  grasping  an(£  pressing 
his  glasses  to  his  eyes,  heard  the  ominous  cries  and 
cursed.  His  horse's  head  was  still  in  front,  but  they 
were  closing  on  him.  Defeat  again  apparently  was 
to  be  his  portion. 

With  heads  turned  for  the  homeward  dash,  Lytell 
raised  his  whip,  and,  under  punishment,  Muski  tem- 
porarily drew  away  again,  but  the  favorite's  sup- 
porters, with  hope  renewed,  had  scarcely  shouted  his 
name  than,  racing  neck  and  neck,  Waihine  and 
Chanter  drew  up  on  the  leader,  while,  out  wide, 
Kerbel  and  Bomaz  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Almost 
in  line  the  five  horses  dashed  past  the  excited  Leger 
crowd,  but  at  the  grandstand  the  favorite  cried 
enough,  leaving  the  race  to  be  bitterly  fought  out 
by  the  other  four.  First  one  and  then  another  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  the  supremacy,  whilst  the 
worked-up  onlookers  maintained  a  continuous  roar, 
the  top  weight's  supporters,  if  possible,  being  in  the 
lead  as  regards  noise.  Hed  Hurley  helped  swell  the 
chorus,  and  the  volume  of  sound  which  he  sent  forth 
caused  Nethie  to  hold  her  hands  to  her  ears  in  dismay. 

"Chanter!"  he  roared,  as  he  had  roared  for  Wai- 
hine on  Saturday.  "Come  on,  you  beauty.  He's 
home  an'  dried.  Home  on  th'  bit." 
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He  slapped  Hugh  Youll,  who  looked  a  picture  of 
abject  misery,  heavily  on  the  back.  "What  did  I 
tell  y'?"  he  shouted.  "Where's  y'  bloomin'  Muski 
now?" 

Youll  turned  on  him  with  clenched  fists,  and  with 
so  savage  a  look  in  his  eye,  and  his  mouth  working  so 
strangely,  that  Hed  drew  back  as  from  an  expected 
blow.  "Whoa,  boy!"  he  cried;  "don't  get  away 
from  yourself.  Can't  y'  take  a  licking?" 

As  he  spoke  the  final  roar  went  up.  It  was  all  over, 
and  none  save  the  judge  could  name  the  placed  horses. 
To  Hurley  and  those  placed  as  he  was  it  looked  as  if 
Chanter  had  prevailed,  but  the  finish  between  the 
four  horses  had  been  a  remarkably  close  o&*.  Silence 
reigned  for  a  moment,  as  all  eyes  were  strained  is 
read  the  numbers  being  placed  in  the  judge's  box. 

"Sixteen!    Bomaz!" 

"Strike  me  fat!  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that!" 
cried  Hed.  "What  a  turn-up.  Any  old  price  that, 
I  suppose.  What  was  placed?" 

He  answered  his  own  question.  "Bomaz,  Waihiue, 
Chanter.  Why,  my  bloke  only  got  third,  after  all. ' ' 

The  winner  was  accorded  a  cheer  as  he  came  back, 
outsider  though  he  was,  and  the  three  that  had  fought 
the  race  so  gallantly  with  him  were  also  applauded; 
but  for  the  beaten  favorite  there  was  nothing  but 
silence.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  his  reception  on 
the  Saturday,  Brickey  Lytell  rode  in  quite  unnoticed. 

"I'm  puzzled  about  it,"  remarked  Collison,  break- 
ing the  silence  which  had  settled  on  his  party. 
"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Youll?" 

Hugh's  always  sallow  face  was  ghastly  in  its  pale- 
ness. "My  horse's  chance  was  murdered,"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  "Lytell  took  me  down.  I  ought  to  blow 
his  brains  out." 

He  rushed  away  from  his  friends,  and  those  around 
who  heard  looked  after  him  wonderingly. 

"Phew!"  whistled  Hed.  "A  bad  loser,  this  cousin 
of  mine.  By  the  look  of  him  now,  he's  fit  for  mur- 
der. He  sees  red,  if  ever  a  man  did." 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A   CORROBOREE. 

DEPRESSING  indeed  were  Hed  Hurley's  thoughts 
\)n  his  return  from  Randwick. 

Though  the  man  whom  he  had  long  sought  for 
purposes  of  revenge  had  suffered  a  blow  that  perhaps 
meant  ruin,  Hed  did  not  feel  greatly  elated.  Not 
that  he  had  any  feeling  of  sympathy  in  his  heart  for 
YoulL  Far  from  it.  What  troubled  him  was  the 
silence  tkat  was  imposed  upon  him.  There  was  little 
satisfaction  in  dealing  out  punishment  to  an  enemy 
who  was  unconscious  of  the  reason  for,  or  from  whom, 
the  punishment  was  being  received.  But  how  could 
he,  without  divulging  his  identity,  reveal  to  Hugh  the 
fact  that  he  was  suffering  for  the  wrong  which  he 
had  done  to  a  woman  some  three  years  previously  ? 

Youll  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  and  Nethie  also 
was  an  absentee,  due,  according  to  her  mother,  to  a 
headache,  and  after  the  meal  Hed  went  out  in  search 
of  more  congenial  company  than  that  to  be  found  at 
the  hotel. 

With  the  intention  of  having  a  chat  with  Brickey 
Lytell  on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  hand  him  his  share  of  the  Waihine  win,  Hurley 
first  went  along  to  the  Wattle  Flats.  He  found  an 
excited  group  gathered  around  the  caretaker  in  the 
ground  floor  corridor,  and,  on  entering  the  lift  to 
ascend  to  Lytell 's  flat,  the  official  got  in  with  him. 

"You  won't  find  Mr.  Lytell  in,"  he  informed  Hed. 
"Been  a  bit  of  trouble  here." 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  Hed,  as  they  landed. 

"That  cursed  blackboy  of  his,"  answered  the  man. 
"Been  queer  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had  everyone 
scared  to  death.  Mr.  Lytell  only  laughed  about  it. 
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Said  Dick  was  homesick  and  was  worrying  to  get 
back  to  his  lubra  up  on  the  Gulf,  where  he  came  from. 
Anyhow,  he  stopped  here  to-day,  while  his  boss  waa 
at  the  races,  and  he  held  a  sort  of  corroboree  in  here, 
in  their  rooms.  Had  some  spears  and  a  waddy  he 
brought  from  Queensland,  and  danced  devil  dances, 
or  something.  I  went  in  once,  and  he  went  for  me 
with  a  spear,  chased  me  all  over  the  building,  and 
frightened  my  wife  into  a  fit.  When  Mr.  Lyteli  got 
home,  he  found  him  at  it  again.  He  tried  to  quieten 
him,  but  Dick  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  there  was 
a  fight,  I  thought  he'd  do  for  Lyteli.  so  I  rang  up 
the  police,  and  two  men  came.  Dick  was  quiet  by 
then,  and  Lyteli  didn't  want  to  han<^  hjm  over,  and 
while  they  were  arguing  about  it  the  nigger  dived  for 
the  door  and  got  away." 

"And  they  didn't  catch  him  again?" 

"Not  yet.  Mr.  Lyteli  had  to  go  down  to  the  station 
with  the  police,  and  ho  hasn't  been  back.  I  expect 
there  '11  be  trouble  over  him  keepin '  such  a  savage. ' ' 

"I  didn't  like  the  look  of  that  nigger  when  I  saw 
him  the  other  day,"  declared  Hed.  "But  Lyteli 
reckoned  he  had  all  the  wildness  knocked  out  of  him. ' ' 

' '  I  don 't  want  to  see  him  back  here,  anyway, ' '  said 
the  scared  caretaker,  as  they  entered  the  lift  again 
and  descended. 

"I'll  come  back  later,"  said  Hed,  "and  see  wliat's 
doing." 

Lyteli  was  not  at  the  police  station,  so  to  fill  in 
time  Hed  betook  himself  to  the  Soldiers'  Club. 
Meeting  some  kindred  spirits  there,  he  eventually 
found  his  way  to  a  gathering  of  "sports"  in  a  sub- 
urban club,  where  early  closing  restrictions  did  not 
worry,  and  for  the  time  all  else  save  merrymaking 
was  forgotten. 

***** 

It  was  not  long  after  Hurley's  visit  that  Brickey 
Lyteli  returned  to  his  rooms.  He  was  naturally  up- 
set and  out  of  sorts,  and,  as  he  poured  himself  out  a 
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glass  of  whisky,  and  threw  himself  into  a  lounge,  he 
cursed  himself  and  the  world  generally.  The  day 
had  been  a  trying  one  for  him,  and  this  trouble  with 
his  blaekboy  Dick  did  not  improve  matters.  He'd 
have  enough  newspaper  "limelight"  in  the  morning 
over  the  mess  he'd  made  of  things  in  the  Cup,  with- 
out further  publicity  in  connection  with  a  half-crazed 
blackfellow.  In  turn,  having  cursed  himself,  he 
cursed  Dick,  Hugh  Youll,  and  reserved  a  special  one 
for  Hed  Hurley,  who  had  stirred  this  hornet's  nest 
about  his  ears. 

As  he  sat  there  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  mut- 
tering incoherently,  he  heard  the  lift  ascending,  and, 
fearing  that  it  was  a  visitor  for  him,  he  sprang  to  the 
door  and  locked  it.  He  was  not  in  the  humor  to  see 
anyone  to-night.  There  was  a  tap  at  his  door.  It 
might  only  be  Dick  back  again,  and  he  would  sooner 
see  the  black,  wild  as  he  was,  than  other  people  just 
now.  Opening  the  draw  of  a  cabinet,  he  took  out  a 
revolver,  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  telling  him- 
self that  if  it  was  Dick  he'd  settle  his  nonsense  once 
and  for  all.  The  knock  was  repeated,  and  Lytell 
turned  the  key  and  opened  the  door  to  admit — Hugh 
Youll.  The  owner  of  Muski  looked  as  drawn  and 
worried  as,  or  more  so  than,  the  jockey,  whose  face 
was  flushed  from  the  spirit  he  had  been  indulging  in. 

"You,"  said  Lytell,  drawing  back.  "I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  you  here  to-night." 

"And  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  see  me,  either,'* 
snapped  his  visitor,  glaring  at  him,  "after  what  has 
happened  to-day." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Your  horse  got  beat;  do 
you  blame  me  for  that?" 

"I  think  you  know  that  I  do,  and  many  more 
besides,"  cried  Hugh.  "Why,  it  was  plain  to  all 
that  you  took  me  down " 

"Be  careful,"  interrupted  Lytell.  "I  did  my  best, 
and  if  the  horse  was  not  good  enough,  how  am  I  to 
blame?" 
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"You  lie,"  hissed  Youll.  "You  robbed  me,  I  say, 
and  hundreds  of  others  who  backed  my  horse  in  the 
two  races.  Robbed  me,  and  ruined  me.  I'm  here  to 
know  the  reason  why,  and  what  you  intend  to  do." 

The  jockey  laughed  strangely.  "Do?"  he  queried. 
"I'm  not  worryin'.  If  you  believe  what  you  have 
said,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Ruin  you,  as  you  have  ruined  me.  A  complaint 
will  be  lodged  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  demand 
your  suspension.  I " 

Lytell  grasped  the  speaker's  arm,  with  an  oath. 
"You  fool,"  he  cried.  "You  can't  ruin  me.  I'm 
independent  of  this  game,  don't  forget.  You  might 
succeed  in  disgracing  me  as  a  rider — get  me  sent 
out — but  what  good  will  that  do  you?" 

"You  admit  that  you  did  take  hold,  then?" 

"I  didn't  say  so,"  snapped  Lytell.  "But,  sup- 
posing I  did,  you're  not  the  first  mug  that's  fallen 
to  this  game,  are  you?" 

"But,  good  heavens,  man,"  almost  screamed  the 
other,  "have  you  no  feeling?  I'm  ruined,  I  say.  I 
can't  settle  to-morrow.  I'll  lose  my  horse,  honour, 
everything." 

"Honour!"  hissed  Lytell.  "Since  when  was  that 
part  of  your  make,  you  dog?" 

Youll  sprang  back,  wild-eyed  and  wondering. 
"What  cause  have  you  to  call  me  that?"  he  gasped. 
"What  harm  have  I  ever  done  to  you?" 

"Look,  Mr.  Youll,"  snarled  Lytell,  stepping  close 
to  his  visitor,  with  clenched  fists.  "You've  heard 
my  name  before,  haven't  you?" 

"Everyone  knows  your  name,  but " 

"Someone  else  that  bore  the  name,  I  mean,"  hissed 
the  jockey;  "a  woman,  my  sister." 

Youll  fell  back  as  from  a  blow.  "Lottie!"  he 
gasped. 

"Yes,  and  you  ask  why  I  called  you  a  dog.    You 
fdol,  didn't  you  know  you  were  playing  with  fire 
when  you  engaged  me  to  ride?" 
•  "  "I  didn't  think  you  knew." 
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"She  didn't  tell  me,"  said  Lytell.  "She  carefully 
kept  your  cursed  name  concealed  from  those  who  were 
likely  to  make  you  pay,  but  I  found  it  out  at  last, 
and  I've  had  no  mercy.  If  I've  ruined  you  I'm  glad 
of  it,  but  I'm  not  satisfied  yet.  You  made  that 
little  girl  suffer,  dragged  her  down,  till  she  became 
-  Curse  you,  you  talk  of  ruining  me !  Get  away 
from  here — I  feel  inclined  for  murder." 

The  revolver  was  in  his  hand  now,  and  Youll, 
white-faced,  and  with  staring  eyes,  backed  away  in 
silence  from  the  menacing  weapon.  In  a  moment 
he  was  out  of  the  room,  and  Lytell,  replacing  the 
revolver  in  the  drawer,  poured  himself  out  another 
whisky.  "His  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost 
at  last,"  he  said.  "What  will  be  the  next  move,  I 
wonder. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE    LAST    DAY    IN    TOWN. 

THE  Collisons  were  off  by  the  night's  express,  and 
lied  had  arranged  to  leave  per  motor  for  Murrubee 
in  the  morning,  in  company  with  Hugh  Youll,  so 
he  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  last  day  in  the  city. 

Despite  having  had  a  rather  boisterous  night  with 
the  boys,  Hed  was  up  early,  and  lost  no  time  in 
calling  on  Brickey  Lytell. 

The  jockey  felt  anything  but  bright,  for  he  had 
had  but  little  sleep,  and  he  did  not  greet  his  friend 
very  pleasantly.  "You  look  crook,"  laughed  Hed. 
"Been  fillin'  'em  up  last  night,  eh?  I  called,  but 
you  were  out;  chasing  your  blackboy,  they  told  me." 

"Oh,  you  heard  about  it,"  said  Brickey.  "Yes, 
Dick  sort  of  run  amok.  The  call  of  the  wild,  or 
something.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  get  him  back  to 
the  North  or  there'll  be  trouble." 

"Seemed  to  be  some  last  night." 

"There  was  for  me,"  complained  Lytell.  "I'm 
getting  the  brunt  of  it  all.  Ain't  it  up  to  you?" 

"What  are  you  drivin'  at,  Brick?  I  don't  quite 
jerry." 

"Youll  was  here,"  said  Lytell.  "He  tumbled  to 
me  yesterday,  and  came  to  threaten  me  with  an 
injury.  I  opened  out  on  him." 

"fold  him  why,  eh?"  cried  Hed.  "How'd  the 
dog  take  it." 

"He  was  knocked  all  of  a  heap.  He  never  dreamt 
that  I  knew." 

"Curse  it,"  cried  Hed.  "I  feel  like  givin'  up 
this  joke  altogether  to  have  a  go  at  him.  What's 
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th'  good  of  it  all?  I'm  a  couple  of  thousand  to 
the  good  over  Waihine;  let  'em  have  their  Mason 
fortune. ' ' 

"You're  not  mug  enough  for  that,"  said  Lytell. 
"Wouldn't  Youll  get  it  if  you  reneged?" 

"I'll  swear  he  never  would,  Brick;  but  what's  th' 
use  worryin'?  What  about  Dick?" 

"No  word  of  him  yet,"  said  the  jockey.  "Lord 
knows  where  he's  hiding;  but  I  expect  he'll  show 
up  to-day.  They  told  me  I'd  have  to  guarantee  his 
good  conduct,  and  send  him  back  to  the  North  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"Umph!"  grunted  Hed.  "I'd  let  them  lock  him 
up,  I  think;  but  you  know  best.  Here,  Brick,  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  this  wad  of  yours.  I  had  it  with 
me  last  night,  and  it's  a  wonder  I  wasn't  emptied 
out  among  the  mob  I  got  in  with;  but  you'll  find 
it  all  there;  twenty-five  hundred." 

Lytell  took  the  proffered  notes  carelessly.  "Handy 
to  have,"  he  said ;  "but  somehow  money  doesn't  make 
the  hit  with  me  it  used  to." 

"Kid  stakes,"  cried  Hed.  "Why,  I  never  dreamt 
I'd  ever  see  so  much  money,  let  alone  handle  it. 
A  bit  different  to  the  old  days,  Brick,  when  every 
bob  took  gettin';  but  hanged  if  I  don't  think  we 
were  happier  then,  after  all." 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  sighed  Lytell,  rising,  and  open- 
ing a  small  iron  safe  that  stood  near  the  cabinet. 
"I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  pay  it  in  to  my  account 
at  the  Queensland  Bank,  but  it'll  do  here  for  the 
present.  I've  been  slingin'  Muski  to  the  teller  down 
there,  and  he'd  be  wondering  where  this  came  from 
after  me  losing  the  double." 

"There's  some  fifty's  amongst  them,"  said  Hed. 
"Such  a  curiosity  to  me  that  I  made  a  note  of  the 
numbers.  I  never  kidded  myself  that  I'd  ever  see 
one." 

He  handed  his  companion  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
some  numbers  were  written,  and  Lytell  tossed  it 
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carelessly  into  the  safe.  "What's  the  good  of  that?" 
he  laughed.  "If  anyone  pinches  'em,  he'll  take 
numbers  and  all.  Have  a  spot."  Hurley  was  willing, 
and  the  glasses  were  filled  and  cigarettes  lighted  be- 
fore anything  further  was  said. 

"When  are  you  going  away?"  asked  Lytell  at 
last. 

"Starting  out  for  the  homestead  in  the  morning," 
replied  Hed.  "I  must  have  Youll  for  a  while  yet, 
you  understand,  I  need  him;  but  I'm  putting  a 
strangle-hold  on  his  capers.  He's  broke,  and  I'll 
see  to  it  that  he  remains  broke.  I  know  well  enough 
that  he's  been  dippin'  into  this  Mason  money,  and 
when  I  want  him  for  that  I'm  goin'  to  have  him, 
don't  forget.  You  needn't  worry,  Brick,  he  won't 
squeak  about  you;  and  next  time  you're  up  on 
Muski,  you'll  be  tryin',  and  tryin'  for  me." 

From  the  jockey's  apartments  Hurley  made  his 
way  to  the  office  of  Donald  Brolin,  solicitor,  intent, 
as  he  had  told  Lytell,  on  making  Hugh's  position 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  The  lawyer  affected 
an  amiability  that  irritated  Hed,  who  hated  soft- 
spoken,  purring  people.  "Cut  it  out,  brother,"  he 
exclaimed,  interrupting  the  man's  flow  of  small  talk. 
"I  ain't  got  much  time,  and  I  want  a  word  with 
you  about  Youll." 

"Ah,  he's  had  a  hard  knock.  I'm  afraid  he  did 
not  get  a  fair  deal,  you  know." 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,"  growled 
Hurley.  "He's  been  managing  this  estate  for  some 
time?" 

"Quite  true,  and  as  its  prospective  owner  for  a 
deal  of  the  time,"  agreed  Brolin. 

"And  had  a  free  hand  with  the  dough?" 

"He  signed  cheques,  certainly,  if  that  is  your 
meaning,"  smiled  the  lawyer. 

"You  know  my  meanin'  well  enough,"  declared 
Hed.  "If  I  like  to  call  money  'dough,'  what's  it 
matter?  What  I  want  to  say  is,  Youll  will  sign  no 
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more  cheques,  I'll  attend  to  that  department.  He's 
done  a  poultice  on  the  two  days'  racing  and  I  want 
to  make  sure  he  don't  settle  with  my  money." 

"He'll  find  it  hard  to  settle,"  sighed  the  lawyer. 
"I'm  afraid  he's  up  against  it  badly." 

"That's  his  obsequies,"  said  Hed.  "It  looks  t' 
me  as  if  I  could  send  him  along  for  misappropriation 
of  funds.  Ain't  that  th'  term?" 

"Now,  Mr.  Mason,"  protested  Brolin.  "This  is 
not  like  you.  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  I  take 
it,  though  so  young.  Under  the  circumstances,  allow- 
ance should  be  made.  Perhaps  he  has  rendered  him- 
self liable,  to  a  certain  extent,  but " 

"Never  mind  about  th'  circs,"  interposed  Hed. 
"I'm  makin'  no  allowances.  What  I'm  wantin' 
you  to  do,  Brolin,  is  to  have  a  special  audit  of  the 
books,  and  the  bank  notified  to  cash  no  more  cheques 
drawn  on  the  estate  by  Hugh  Youll;  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Of  course,  I  must  carry  out  your  instructions, 
Mr.  Mason.  I'll  put  it  in  hand  at  once." 

"Good  enough.  And  about  this  horse  of  his.  If 
he  was  bought  with  money  from  the  estate,  don't 
I  own  him,  as  well  as  the  motor  car  he  handed  over 
to  me?" 

Brolin  nodded  with  knitted  brows.  "Why  not 
bring  Mr.  Youll  along  and  talk  things  over?"  he 
suggested. 

"Put  that  out  of  y'  block,  and  get  on  with  it," 
snapped  Hed.  "Serve  an  order  on  Tuckworth  to 
hand  over  the  horse.  'Phone  th'  bank  and  get  this 
audit  in  hand,  see?" 

"Leave  it  to  me,  Mr.  Masou,"  said  Brolin.  "I 
will  lose  no  time." 

"And  remember,  y'  workin'  f'r  me,  not  him," 
warned  Hurley.  "Don't  y'  think  it's  time  I  woke 
to  what's  been  goin'  on?  I'll  stand  him  as  manager 
of  Murrubee,  perhaps,  but  he  ain't  goin  to  run  the 
whole  joint  for  his  own  pleasure,  let  me  tell  y'.  D' 
y'  blame  me?" 
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"Everything  will  be  put  on  a  business-like  foot- 
ing," the  lawyer  assured  him.  "You  need  not 
worry. ' ' 

"Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  you  just  as  long  as  I  reckon 
you're  dinkum.  If  there's  any  crook  work  comes  to 
light,  yer  up  th'  pole." 

Hed  left  it  at  that,  and  went  forth  satisfied  at 
having  done  something  towards  placing  another  nail 
in  his  enemy's  coffin.  The  next  engagement  on  his 
programme  was  a  visit  to  the  barracks,  where  he 
was  due  to  report  and  make  application  for  an  ex- 
tension of  leave. 

That  duty  accomplished,  he  returned  to  town.  A 
stroll  through  Pitt  Street,  which  was  crowded  with 
sporting  men,  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  the 
sensation  of  the  settling  on  the  two  big  events  of 
the  race  meeting  was  the  failure  of  the  owner  of 
Muski  to  meet  his  liabilities.  In  the  language  of 
the  betting  club,  "Youll  had  taken  the  knock,  and 
asked  for  time." 

Back  at  his  hotel,  Cooper  Collison  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject. 

"It's  a  great  pity,"  he  remarked.  "I'm  sorry 
for  Youll.  That  jockey  should  be  gaoled.  It's  worse 
than  highway  robbery.  Don't  you  think  so!" 

Hed  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Same 
old  story,  nothing  new, ' '  he  said.  ' '  They  all  do  it. ' ' 

"I  don't  agree,"  said  Collison,  getting  angry. 
"Surely  all  our  horsemen  are  not  dishonest." 

"Has  Youll  been  putting  the  acid  on  you?" 
grinned  Hed. 

"No,"  growled  the  squatter.  "I  don't  think  he's 
a  man  to  plead  for  assistance  from  his  friends,  but 
it  strikes  me  that  you,  being  his  cousin,  should  do 
something  to  help  him  out. ' '  t 

"Don't  wake  it  up,"  cried  Hed.  "Weigh  in  for 
him?  Not  on  your  life,  old  chap;  I'm  not  that 
dopey." 
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Collison  did  not  seek  to  continue  the  conversation. 
His  wife  and  Nethie  approached,  and  the  squatter 
turned  his  back  on  Hurley  and  left  him  to  the  ladies, 
and  Mrs.  Collison,  her  head  still  full  of  her  match- 
making scheme,  did  not  force  her  company  on  the 
young  people.  With  a  smile  at  Hed,  she  followed 
her  husband. 

"All  packed  up,  I  suppose,  and  ready  to  leave 
us,"  said  Hed,  smiling  at  Nethie.  "Believe  me,  I'm 
sorry.  "We've  been  good  cobbers,  haven't  we?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Nethie,  a  trifle  impatiently.  "Of 
course,  we  have;  but  I  for  one  will  be  glad  to  get 
back  home.  The  city  has  got  on  my  nerves;  we 
may  not  meet  again,  Mr.  Mason." 

"What  are  y'  talkin'  about?"  he  cried.  "Not 
meet  again!  What  put  that  into  your  little  head? 
Why,  I'm  coming  along  to  your  place,  just  as  soon 
as  I've  had  a  look  around  my — er — property.  I'm 
not  goin'  to  tie  myself  up,  you  know.  Youll  can 
do  the  managing." 

"I'm  sure  we'll  all  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  Mil- 
lungra,"  smiled  Nethie. 

"I  don't  think  the  boss  will,"  replied  Hed.  "I 
haven't  made  any  sort  of  a  hit  with  him." 

"Nonsense,"  protested  Nethie;  "that  is  only  your 
fancy. ' ' 

"Not  it,  kid.  He  barracks  for  Youll,  and  I  know 
it.  Listen,  little  girl.  Don't  have  no  truck  with 
that  fellow.  He's  up  against  it  now,  and  he'll  want 
to  marry  y'." 

"Mr.  Mason!" 

' '  Oh,  y '  needn  't  get  annoyed, ' '  went  on  Hed.  "  I  've 
woke  up  to  his  game,  and  I  want  to  put  you  wise. 
Where  Avomen  are  concerned,  he's  crook.  Bein'  a 
relation,  I  know  his  record." 

"You  need  not  worry  on  my  account,  Mr.  Mason," 
said  Nethie  coldly.  "Mr.  Youll  and  I  have  nothing 
in  common,  and  are  not  likely  to  have." 
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She  rose  and  put  out  her  hand  to  him.  "Good- 
bye," she  said.  "We  leave  by  the  seven-fifty,  you 
know." 

"And  don't  you  want  me  to  come  and  see  you 
off?"  he  cried  in  mock  concern.  "What  have  I 
done?" 

"You  may  come,  of  course,  if  you  wish,"  she  re- 
plied. "Mother  will  be  delighted." 

She  left  him  at  that,  and  Hed,  gazing  after  her, 
muttered  his  thoughts  as  he  lit  a  cigarette.  "Poor 
kid,  she  can't  make  me  out  at  all,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  the  hero  bloke  her  fancy  pictured,  and  perhaps 
it's  as  well  for  her  I  ain't.  As  far  as  she's  concerned, 
I'm  on  the  level,  and  some  day  she  might  wake  up 
to  me  and  understand." 


CHAPTER  Xffl. 
A  JOURNEY  POSTPONED. 

THERE  was  quite  a  little  crowd  at  the  Central 
Station  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Collisons,  but  Hugh 
Youll  was  not  one  of  the  party,  nor  had  he  been 
in  evidence  at  all  during  the  day. 

Hed  Hurley  was  concerned  about  him,  for  he  was 
to  have  the  car  ready  at  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing so  that  an  early  start  could  be  made  for  the 
long  ride  to  the  Riverina  which  he  had  planned. 
Youll  did  not  fail,  however.  He  was  waiting  in  the 
ear  when  Hed  came  out  of  the  hotel  something  be- 
fore five  o'clock. 

"Oh,  you  turned  up?"  growled  Hed.  "I  was 
wondering  if  you'd  done  a  guy,  not  seeing  you  yes- 
terday. You  look  as  if  you'd  been  on  th'  shikker." 

"Don't  you  think  it  enough  to  drive  a  man  to 
drink,"  said  Hugh,  "to  be  posted  as  a  defaulter 
through  a  thief  of  a  jockey?  I'll  have  to  bury  my- 
self in  the  bush  now,  afraid  to  look  my  friends  in 
the  face." 

"Cut  it  out,"  snapped  Hed.  "Get  the  aut<*>  going, 
and  don't  talk  rot.  Why  should  you  worry?" 

"If  a  man  wouldn't  worry  at  that  he'd  not  be 
human,"  said  Hugh  fretfully. 

"Bah,"  exclaimed  the  other.  "What  have  you 
lost,  anyhow?  I've  jerried  to  you,  old  son.  You 
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never  had  a  bean  till  they  made  you  manager  of 
the  Mason  estate,  which  you  kidded  y'self  was  dead 
to  be  yours.  It's  my  money  you've  been  playin'  up. 
You're  lucky  that  y'  haven't .  got  to  do  time,  so 
quit  squeakin'.  You  ought  t'  be  tickled  to  death 
at  me  not  goin'  crook." 

Youll,  paler  than  ever,  was  silent  now,  as  with 
his  thin  hands  he  clutched  the  steering-wheel  tightly 
and  headed  west. 

"Liverpool  for  breakfast;  that's  the  arrangement, 
ain't  it?"  shouted  Hed.  "Give  her  her  head  and 
let  her  go  while  things  are  quiet." 

Hardly  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  car  sped  along 
the  deserted  streets.  Quickly  the  city  was  left  be- 
hind, and,  with  the  smell  of  the  gum  leaves  assailing 
their  nostrils,  they  fairly  flew  along  the  Southern 
Road.  Liverpool  was  reached  too  soon  for  break- 
fast, and  they  elected  to  wait  in  the  hotel  parlor, 
with  a  bottle  of  whisky  to  keep  them  company.  Youll 
betrayed  symptoms  of  nervousness  so  acute  that  his 
companion  became  annoyed. 

"What  th*  devil's  wrong  with  y'?"  he  growled. 
"Blime,  anyone  'ud  think  y'  had  a  murder  on  y' 
mind.  They  can't  pinch  y'  for  not  weighin'  out 
to  th'  books." 

The  morning  papers  had  arrived,  and  Hed  secured 
one  and  lounged  back  in  his  chair,  lazily  scanning 
its  pages,  while  his  worried  companion  watched  him 
furtively  as  he  sipped  his  whisky  and  toyed  ner- 
vously with  a  cigarette. 

"Whato!"  cried  Hed  presently,  and  Youll  started 
violently.  "Brickey  Lytell!  He's  dead.  Youll,  that 

blackfellow  has  killed  poor  old  Brickey.     May 

he  drop  dead!" 

Hugh  gasped  what  seemed  to  be  a  sigh  of  relief, 
as  Hurley,  strangely  moved  for  one  who,  as  far  as 
Youll  knew,  did  not  know  Lytell,  read  aloud: — 
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"TRAGEDY  IN  THE  CITY — A  WELL-KNOWN  iefocKHnr 

/  POUND  MURDERED. 

"A  shocking  discovery  was  made  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning  by  the  janitor  in  charge  of 
Wattle  Flats.  He  was  aroused  at  about  one 
o'clock  by  the  block  watchman,  who  reported 
that  a  blackfellow  had  come  out  of  the  Flats, 
and  rushed  wildly  along  the  street.  Surmising 
that  the  black  would  be  a  servant  of  the  well- 
known  jockey,  Lyn  Lytell,  who  had  been  missing 
since  the  previous  day,  when  he  had  threatened 
to  kill  Lytell,  the  caretaker  and  the  watchman 
went  up  to  the  jockey's  flat.  Switching  on  the 
light,  they  found  Lytell  lying  on  the  floor  with 
his  head  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  a  blood-stained 
nulla-nulla  alongside.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
quite  dead.  The  police  were  called  up,  and  the 
body  was  removed  to  the  morgue. 

"Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  later 
editions. ' ' 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another  in  silence  for 

a  few  seconds.    Each  was  badly  shaken  by  the  tragic 

occurrence,  Youll  being  the  more  stunned  of  the  two. 

"It's  back  to  the  city  for  us,"  said  Hed  at  last. 

"Our  trip's  postponed." 

"Whatever  for?"   cried   Youll  in   alarm.     "I'm 

hanged  if  I'm  going  back;  what's  it  to  do  with  us?" 

"A  lot  to  do  with  you,  I  should  think,"  said  Hed. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of;  you  never  killed  him, 

did  y'?" 

Hugh's  sallow  face  turned  whiter  if  possible  as 
he  clasped  his  glass  in  a  hand  that  shook  convul- 
sively. 

"My  God,  no!"  he  exclaimed.  "He  was  all  right 
when  I  saw  him  last  on  Monday  night.  I  quarrelled 
with  him  then,  and  I  had  good  cause  to,  but  I  never 
dreamt  of  his  death.  It's  awful." 

"You  will  have  to  go  back,"  insisted  Hed.    "It's 
Mi 
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plain  enough  that  this  black  lunatic  settled  Brickey, 
but,  on  account  of  your  connection  with  him,  you 
will  be  wanted  at  the  inquest." 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  Hugh.  "I  won't  go  back.  I 
know  nothing  of  his  death,  I  tell  you." 

"That's  right  enough.  I  don't  suppose  you  do. 
But  remember  what  you  said  publicly  at  the  finish 
of  the  Cup.  A  lot  of  people  heard  you  say  that 
you  ought  to  kill  him." 

"They  surely  would  not  connect  me  with  his 
murder  on  that  account,"  gasped  Youll. 

"You  never  know,"  replied  Hed.  "Anyhow,  my 
advice  is  to  be  at  the  inquest,  ready  to  clear  up  any 
doubt  on  the  question.  I'll  be  there  with  my  testi- 
mony." 

"You!    What  do  you  know  about  it?" 

"I  called  on  Brickey  Lytell  on  Monday  night,  too." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  knew 'him,"  exclaimed 
Hugh.  "What  did  you  want  with  him?" 

"I  met  him  at  the  Soldiers'  Club;  he  was  a  re- 
turned man,  y'  know,  as  well  as  me.  He  asked  me 
up  to  his  rooms,  and  I  went  on  Monday  night.  The 
place  was  all  upset,  and  he  told  me  about  his  black- 
boy  playing  up  and  threatening  to  settle  him.  He 
seemed  scared  over  it.  I  want  to  tell  them  about 
it  at  the  inquiry." 

The  call  for  breakfast  interrupted  them,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  dining-room.  Neither  of  them  was 
inclined  to  eat  now,  so  they  did  not  linger.  Youll 
protested  no  more  against  returning,  and  followed 
his  companion  in  silence  to  the  car. 

Hed  took  the  wheel,  and  without  further  delay 
they  were  heading  back  to  the  city. 


The  murder  of  the  well-known  jockey  created 
widespread  interest.  The  papers  featured  the  oc- 
currence, giving  particulars  of  the  dead  man's  career 
as  it  was  known  up  to  the  time  of  his  failure  to 
win  the  Sydney  Cup  on  Muski.  The  Coroner's  Court 
was  packed  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  opening 
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of  the  inquest,  and  out  in  the  street  groups  of  in- 
terested people  awaited  the  verdict,  about  which 
there  was  no  doubt,  for  it  was  clear  to  all  that 
Lytell  had  been  done  to  death  by  the  blaekfellow, 
Dick,  of  whom  no  trace  had  yet  been  discovered 
by  the  police. 

After  the  body  had  been  viewed,  the  taking  of 
evidence  was  gone  on  with.  Constable  Jennit  told 
how,  from  something  he  had  been  told,  he  proceeded 
to  Wattle  Flats,  City,  and  there  found  the  dead 
body  of  Lyn  Lytell,  a  jockey  generally  referred  to 
as  Brickey,  whom  he  knew.  He  described  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  body  was  lying,  the  nature  of  its 
injuries,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  room,  in 
which,  amongst  other  articles  of  furniture,  was  an 
iron  safe,  open  and  empty — except  for  a  piece  of 
paper  with  some  numbers  on  it.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions, he  also  told  what  he  knew  of  the  doings  of 
one  Dick  Gregory  previous  to  the  murder. 

Caretaker  Heblow  took  up  his  portion  of  the  story. 
He  had  been  out  of  town  that  night,  and  did  not 
know  if  the  deceased  had  had  any  visitors,  though 
he  often  had  a  few  callers  when  at  home  at  night. 
He  was  aroused  some  time  after  midnight  by  the 
block  watchman,  who  told  of  a  blaekfellow  rushing 
into  the  street  from  the  Flats  and  disappearing  in 
the  darkness.  Fearing  trouble — for  Mr.  Lytell 's  life 
had  been  threatened  on  the  previous  night  by  his 
black  servant,  who  had  the  whole  place  terrorised 
for  some  time — he  asked  the  watchman  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Lytell 's  rooms.  There  they  found  the 
jockey— dead. 

"What  would  you  say  would  be  the  motive  of 
a  murder  of  that  kind,  presuming  that  this  blackboy 
you  speak  of  was  responsible?"  he  was  asked. 

"Pure  devilish  savagery,"  replied  the  witness. 
"He  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  wilds  of  North 
Queensland,  and  blamed  Mr.  Lytell  for  not  attend- 
ing to  his  wishes:  besides,  he  was  always  drinking 
naster's  whiskv,  which  maddened  him," 
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"About  that  safe,  did  the  deceased  keep  money 
in  it,  to  your  knowledge?" 

"Sometimes,"  said  Heblow.  "I  have  known  him 
to  have  large  amounts  there  overnight;  but  I  should 
say  that  he  had  no  money  there  lately." 

The  caretaker  was  not  detained  much  longer, 
and  the  watchman  was  called  to  speak  his  part. 
Following  him,  Hed  Hurley  volunteered  the  little 
he  knew  of  the  trouble  between  Lytell  and  his  black 
servant,  and  the  threats  that  Dick  had  made. 

To  the  great  relief  of  Hugh  Youll,  he  was  not 
called,  and  he  heartily  cursed  the  man  who  had 
forced  him  to  come  here,  to  be  stared  at  and  talked 
about  by  the  crowd  of  morbid  idlers.  The  sum- 
ming up  and  the  verdict  did  not  occupy  any  great 
length  of  time.  "Wilful  murder  against  the  black 

known  as  Dick  Gregory"  was  the  finding  recorded. 
***** 

Inspector  Deraclye,  of  the  Detective  Force,  sitting 
in  his  office  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
inquest,  was  puzzling  his  brain  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  Dick  Gregory,  wondering  how  his  men  were 
going  to  lay  hands  on  the  darkie.  To  help  him 
in  his  musing,  his  hand  sought  the  pipe  which  lay 
in  his  coat  pocket.  From  it,  in  his  hand  with  the 
pipe,  came  a  piece  of  paper,  and  Deraclye,  wonder- 
ing what  it  might  be,  placed  it  on  his  desk,  and 
adjusted  his  glasses  to  read  some  writing  that  was 
scrawled  upon  it.  He  wondered  how  it  got  into  his 
pocket,  for  he  surely  did  not  place  it  there  himself. 
The  paper  was  creased  and  dirty,  and  the  writing 
the  reverse  of  copperplate,  while  the  words,  when 
he  had  deciphered  them,  gave  the  official  fresh  food 
for  serious  thought: — 

"There  was  money  in  that  safe.    Two  thousand 

five  hundred  quid.     Get  on  the  track  of  those 

numbers  founds  in  the  safe;    they're  fifties,  and 

no  good  to  a  blackf ellow. " 

"Umph,"  grunted  the  officer.  "It's  not  going  to 
be  all  plain  sailing,  after  all," 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
AN   ENGAGEMENT   FINISHED. 

NEVER  since  the  commencement  of  its  chequered 
career  had  Kelly's  Buckjumping  Show  been  such 
a  boom  as  it  was  during  the  tour  of  the  north-eastern 
stands  from  Melbourne  to  the  border  of  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  advent  of  Blue  Blazes 
and  Dick  Dengate  had  been  the  turning  point  in 
a  downward  career,  and  Kelly  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
The  man  whom  he  termed  his  mascot  accepted  an 
engagement,  to  last  until  Albury  was  reached,  show- 
ing two  nights  in  each  town.  Everything  went 
smoothly,  and  Mackie  and  Bungary  Bill  became  the 
best  of  friends.  Kelly  took  good  care  to  stage  in 
its  entirety  on  each  opening  night  the  big  "turn" 
which  had  straightened  up  his  tottering  fortunes 
on  that  memorable  night  at  Footscray.  Blue  Blazes 
was  brought  into  the  ring  by  a  supposed  outsider, 
Black  Charlie  was  duly  thrown,  Dick  Dengate 
vaulted  into  the  enclosure  and  leaped  on  to  the  out- 
law, and,  having  mastered  him,  in  would  lurch  long 
Bungary  Bill,  with  his  forcible  protest  and  its 
humorous  finale.  A  prize  for  the  two  men  to  ride 
for  would  be  announced  for  the  following  night, 
and  the  crowd  never  failed  to  show  up  to  see  the 
"great  riding  contest."  The  "dope,"  as  Kelly 
termed  it,  worked  unerringly.  But  on  the  second 
night  of  the  show  at  Benalla,  Blazes  went  on  strike, 
and  refused  to  buck  at  all,  and  the  understudy  pro- 
duced was  a  weak  substitute. 
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"It's  all  your  fault,  Dick,"  protested  Kelly. 
"You'd  allow  no  one  to  handle  Blazes  but  yourself, 
and  you've  spoilt  him  with  kindness.  He'll  never 
buck  no  more." 

"Well,  you  have  no  cause  for  complaint,"  laughed 
Mackie.  "He's  earned  his  tucker,  I  think." 

"My  oath,"  agreed  the  showman.  "I  can't  growl, 
boy;  between  the  two  of  y',  y'  made  my  show  a 
winner,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  me." 

"Well,  let  me  take  Blazes  in  lieu  of  wages,"  said 
Mason,  "if  he's  no  further  use  here.  I've  an  idea 
he'll  turn  out  a  pretty  good  hack,  now  that  he's 
civilised." 

At  Wodonga  Kelly  managed  to  pick  up  a  fiery 
customer  to  take  the  place  of  Blue  Blazes,  and  was 
partly  reconciled  to  the  parting  at  Albury  with 
Dick  Dengate.  "I'm  going  to  call  this  cove  the 
same  name,"  he  told  Mackie.  "You  take  the  other 
with  you,  if  you  must  go.  You'll  want  to  call  him 
'Blue  Pacific/  now,  he's  so  dashed  quiet  and  harm- 
less." 

Mason's  last  night  with  the  show  at  Albury  took 
the  form  of  a  benefit  to  himself.  Kelly  insisted  on 
it,  and  Mackie  let  him  have  his  way.  The  house 
was  a  bumper,  and  the  new  Blue  Blazes»was  a  success 
indeed. 

Next  day  Mackie  rode  off,  waving  his  hat  to  his 
late  associates  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  when 
Kelly  discovered  that  he  had  divided  the  proceeds 
of  the  benefit  with  Bungary  Bill  and  the  rest  of 
the  staff  in  equal  shares,  he  was  astonished  indeed. 

"Can't  make  that  boy  out,"  he  growled,  scratch- 
ing his  head.  "Anyone  'd  think  he  was  heir  to  a 
bloomin'  forchin,  or  somethin'." 

Mackie  did  not  care  what  was  thought  as  he 
headed  up  the  river  for  Murrubee.  He  was  happy 
enough.  The  experience  he  had  gained  with  the 
buckjumping  show  pleased  him  greatly,  and  he  did 
not  regret  his  association  with  the  rough,  but  good- 
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hearted,  chaps  that  formed  its  humble  staff.  He 
wondered  how  the  bogus  Mackie  Mason  was  pro- 
gressing, and  drew  mind  pictures  of  his  interview 
with  him  when  they  met  at  Murrubee,  where  he  fully 
expected  the  man  who  had  taken  to  wearing  his 
shoes  would  be  found.  lie  quite  recognised  that  he 
was  likely  to  have  a  fight  to  displace  the  usurper, 
but  of  his  ultimate  success  he  had  no  doubt  at  all, 
and  he  refused  to  worry  about  it.  "What's  the 
odds,  as  long  as  you're  happy,"  was  his  careless 
motto,  and,  despite  his  humble  position  as  an  ex- 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  travelling  show,  he  was 
without  a  care.  Three  days'  easy  travelling  under 
directions  received  from  various  wanderers  on  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  out-paddocks  of  the  big 
Murrubee  holding,  and  at  sundown  he  rode  up  to 
the  station  hands'  quarters  and  inquired  for  the 
manager.  He  was  directed  to  a  big  man  who  had 
just  dismounted  from  a  fine-looking  horse,  and  who 
was  lighting  his  pipe,  with  his  arm  through  the 
bridle. 

"Are  you  the  manager?"  asked  Mackie,  with  his 
usual  smile. 

The  big  fellow  glanced  at  him  as  he  drew  heavily 
at  his  pipe.  "Pro  tern,"  he  grunted.  "'What's  your 
trouble?" 

"I  thought  that  the  new  owner  I've  read  about, 
Mr.  Mason,  might  be  here,"  said  Mackie. 

"No,  son,  he  ain't,"  said  the  man.  "Nor  the  real 
manager,  either.  I'm  what  they  call  a  substitute. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Mason?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Mackie,  doubtfully; 
"but  I  was  wondering  what  the  possibilities  of  em- 
ployment on  the  station  are." 

"Nothing  doing  till  shearing  in  a  few  weeks,  son," 
said  the  man.  "Look  us  up  again,  if  you're  out  of 
collar.  You  can  doss  in  the  hut  to-night;  there's 
plenty  of  tucker." 
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Mackie  put  up  for  the  night  with  the  station  hands, 
and  in  the  morning  sought  a  further  interview  with 
the  acting-manager. 

"Pine  place  this,"  ventured  Mackie. 

"Yes,  how'd  y'  like  to  own  it?"  returned  the  other, 
good-humoredly. 

"Suit  me  all  to  pieces,"  laughed  Mackie.  "If  I 
only  had  the  luck  of  some  people.  I  heard  about 
that  returned  soldier  chap  dropping  in  for  it." 

"Yes,  and  th'  best  of  th'  joke  is,  he  don't  seem  to 
take  no  interest  in  it,"  said  the  other.  "Satisfied  to 
leave  it  to  others.  Mr.  Youll,  his  manager,  was  sore 
about  losin'  it,  all  right.  I  don't  think  he'd  be  above 
doin*  his  cousin  in  for  it  now,  but  he's  got  no  hope." 

"I  suppose  not,"  mused  Mackie.  "I'm  looking  for 
a  job  as  I  told  you  last  night,  and  I'm  sorry  Mr. 
Mason  is  away 

"Oh,  he  wouldn't  bother  about  puttin'  men  on," 
declared  the  manager.  "That's  left  to  me.  If  old 
Dal  Mason  knew  the  sort  of  cove  he  left  his  money  to 
he'd  come  back  to  earth  again  and  bump  him  out." 

"What's  your  objection  to  him?" 

"None  at  all.  Suits  me  down  to  the  ground.  He 
was  only  here  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  two  of  them, 
the  boss  and  Mr.  Youll,  the  manager,  came  up  to- 
gether, and  had  a  look  round — in  a  motor-car,  mind 
y'.  The  first  day  a  letter  comes  from  Mrs.  Collison, 
up  at  Millungra,  asking  if  Mr.  Youll  could  come  up 
for  the  shearing,  as  her  husband  was  ill.  The  new 
boss  says,  'Get  away,  Youll,'  as  if  he  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Youll  will  not  be  back 
here  for  some  time." 

"And  Mr.  Mason  went  away,  too?"  ventured 
Mackie. 

"I  had  him  here  for  another  day,  showin'  him 
around,  but  he  seemed  all  pins  and  needles  to  get 
away  again.  'I've  got  to  get  back  an'  fix  up  my  dis- 
charge,' he  says.  'Next  time  I  come  up  I'll  stop  for 
good.'  That  day  a  cove  well  known  in  these  parts, 
that  had  been  waitin'  around  for  weeks  to  see  th'  new 
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boss,  blows  along.  Bull  Farley's  his  name.  Returned 
soldier,  used  to  knock  around  with  horses  before  he 
went  away.  Comes  back  bad  from  shell  shock,  to 
find  his  wife  dead.  Hard  luck,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mackie.  "There's  nothing  but 
trouble  for  some  poor  wretches.  Did  this  Bull  Farley 
see  him  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  but  he  fell  in.  Seems  Farley  was  in  the 
same  company  at  the  war  as  a  man  named  Mackie 
Mason,  and  thought  this  was  sure  to  be  the  same 
bloke." 

"And  it  wasn't?" 

"No.  Bull  interviews  the  boss  up  at  the  homestead, 
late  one  afternoon,  and,  after  a  bit,  he  comes  down 
to  me,  goin'  crook.  'It  ain't  th'  bloke  I  thought  at 
all,'  he  says.  'And  me  wastin'  me  time  dwellin'  on 
him.'  In  the  mornin'  Farley's  disappeared,  and  so 
has  one  of  the  horses." 

"Stolen!"  exclaimed  Mackie.  "You  don't  mean 
that?" 

"Oh,  that's  nothin'  for  Bull  Farley.  "But  Mr. 
Mason  never  got  a  bit  excited  when  I  told  him.  If 
it'd  been  Youll,  he'd  gone  stark  mad." 

"Was  it  a  good  horse,  then?" 

' '  I  should  say  so ;  one  of  the  best  racehorses  bred  in 
the  district,  and  that  is  sayin'  somethin';  by  Lan- 
caster out  of  a  Splendor  mare,  foaled  about  a  year 
before  Farley  went  away.  Mr.  Youll  was  goin'  to 
have  him  put  into  work  at  Rand  wick  this  year;  he'd 
make  a  champion. ' ' 

"What's  being  done  about  it,  then?" 

"Oh,  the  boss  says,  'Leave  it  to  me,  Slater;  I'll 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  police  as  I  go  through 
Wagga  to-morrow.  I  don't  like  to  be  hard  on  a 
soldier,  but  this  sort  of  thing  must  stop.'  " 

"And  you  haven't  got  the  horse  back." 

"No,"  growled  Slater.  "Mr.  Mason  went  away 
the  next  day,  and  I  doubt  if  he  bothered  to  see  the 
police  about  it  at  all.  Anyhow,  I've  let  Mr.  Youll 
know,  and  he  won't  let  it  rest,  soldier  or  not" 
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"Funny  thing,  mate,"  laughed  Mackie.  "I'm  OB 
the  same  track  as  Bull  Farley. ' ' 

"What?     You're  wantin'  to  pinch  a  horse,  too?" 

"O  Lord,  no,"  cried  Mason.  "Not  that;  I  knew  a 
Mackie  Mason  over  there,  too,  and  I  thought  I  might 
find  him  here  at  Murrubee." 

Slater  laughed  aloud.  "Seems  like  as  if  we'd  have 
a  whole  bloomin'  army  around  lookin'  for  the  boss," 
he  said.  "It'll  take  him  all  his  time  to  dodge  his 
cobbers,  won 't  it  ?  " 

"Well,  if  it's  not  the  man  Farley  knew,"  said 
Mackie,  "it's  no  use  me  bothering.  Do  you  know 
where  Farley  would  make  for?" 

"Some  talk  of  him  makin'  out  Balranald  way, 
amongst  the  men  here;  but  I  don't  take  no  notice  of 
them." 

"Ah,  well,  I'll  get  my  horse  and  push  along 
directly,"  said  Mackie.  "No  idea  when  the  boss  will 
be  back,  I  suppose?" 

"Sure  to  be  up  for  shearin',"  replied  the  talkative 
foreman,  "but  that's  a  way  off  yet.  I  know  he's 
goin'  to  Millungra  when  he  leaves  Sydney  next  time. 
That's  where  Youll  is,  and  there's  a  girl  up  there, 
too,  that  Youll  wants. ' ' 

"Well,  so  long,  mate;  I  must  be  gettin'  a  move 
on,"  said  Mason,  moving  away  to  where  Blazes  was 
grazing  in  a  nearby  paddock.  "I  might  see  you  again 
one  of  these  days. ' ' 

"That's  right,  young  feller,"  replied  Slater.  "If 
you  lob  back  here  in  about  a  month's  time  I  might 
fix  y'  up  with  a  musterin'  job." 

Laughing  heartily  at  some  joke  that  was  lost  upon 
Slater,  Mason  jumped  the  sliprails,  caught  Blue 
Blazes,  and  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  cantering  across 
country  to  where  the  main  road  wound  its  dusty  way 
in  the  direction  of  the  Murrumbidgee. 

The  last  fence  negotiated,  Mackie  was  cantering  his 
horse  smartly  through  the  scrub  which  lay  between 
the  paddock  and  the  road,  when  something  moving  in 
a  cluster  of  bushes  gave  Blazes  a  start,  and  he  swerved 
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from  his  course  in  a  manner  remindful  of  his  recent 
buckjumping  career.  Mason  reigned  in  to  investigate, 
and  a  black  head  protruded,  while  a  pair  of  weary, 
hunted-looking  eyes  looked  up  at  him. 

"What's  this  game?  What  are  you  lurking  there 
for?"  demanded  Mason. 

' '  Camp  here  last  night,  boss,  sleepum  long  time  this 
morning.  Gibbit  tucker,  please,  boss;  this  feller 
wantum  feed." 

"Where  are  you  bound  for?" 

"Murrubee.    Close  up  now,  mine  thinkit." 

"You're  right  on  the  spot,"  said  Mackie;  "a  couple 
of  miles  across  the  paddocks,  and  you'll  come  to  the 
homestead.  What  do  you  want  there  ? ' ' 

"Wantum  see  Missa  Youll,  manager  boss,  mine 
thinkit  gibbit  job  this  feller." 

"He's  not  there,  so  I  was  told,"  Mason  informed 
the  blackboy.  "Gone  to  another  place  up  the  hills  for 
shearing — Millungra.  You  know  that  one  ? ' ' 

The  darkie  shook  his  head.  "Gibbit  it  tucker,"  he 
repeated.  "Me  findum,  you  bet." 

Mason  had  a  snack  strapped  on  to  the  saddle,  and 
he  opened  his  bag  and  threw  it  to  the  blackfellow, 
who  gathered  it  up  with  eager,  grunting  noises  as 
Mason  moved  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE   DICE    TO   DECIDE. 

THE  township  of  Hotandusty,  on  the  road  to 
Moulamein,  was  aptly  named  indeed.  It  was  hot,  and 
dusty,  too,  without  a  doubt,  especially  just  now,  when 
King  Drought  held  sway. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  indeed,  for  April.  Con  Killeen's 
pub  was  thronged  with  thirsty  souls,  who  had  fore- 
gathered there  from  miles  around.  The  teams  had 
brought  a  fresh  supply  of  beer  across  the  plains,  and 
the  good  news  had  travelled  far  and  wide.  Half  a 
dozen  bullock  and  horse  teams  waited  in  the  road. 
Many  horses  were  tied  up  to  the  verandah  posts  of 
the  hotel,  and  Killeen's  makeshift  stables  sheltered 
others,  whose  owners  lingered  in  the  sweltering  bar. 
absorbing  the  tepid  liquid  dispensed  by  the  landlord 
and  his  wife. 

It  was  but  a  couple  of  hours  after  midday,  but  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  for  clouds  of  red  rust,  sweeping 
in  from  the  west,  had  enshrouded  the  township  in 
darkness.  Outside  the  horses  whinnied  and  turned 
their  tails  to  the  storm,  and  the  bullocks  lowed  their 
protest,  but  the  revellers  in  the  bar  did  not  worry. 
For  the  time  being  it  mattered  not  to  them  what  might 
be  happening  in  the  outside  world.  At  present  each 
man — tall,  bewhiskered,  and  sun-baked  out-back  Aus- 
tralians, most  of  them — was  happy  in  his  own  par- 
ticular way,  according  to  the  effect  the  liquor  had 
upon  him.  Many  vented  their  feelings  in  song.  Some 
sang  boisterously,  others  in  sentimental  strain.  Team- 
sters argued  on  the  respective  merits  of  their  horses, 
issuing  reckless  challenges,  and  offering  to  bet  enor- 
mous amounts  on  the  result.  Exponents  of  the 
pugilistic  art  were  numerous.  Elongated  bushmen 
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pranced  around,  with  hands  held  in  their  own  idea 
of  the  proper  sparring  attitude,  but  each  was  careful 
to  confine  his  attention  to  an  imaginary  opponent. 

One  there  was  who  held  aloof  from  the  rest,  and 
drank  but  little.  Smoking  his  pipe,  he  lounged  on 
the  bar  counter,  regarding  the  company  with  an  in- 
quiring expression  on  his  well-cut  features.  A! 
stranger  to  all,  apparently,  he  had  ridden  into  the 
town  as  the  storm  approached,  and  had  sought  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  horse  at  Killeen's,  and  now  it 
looked  as  if  he  must  spend  the  night  there,  for  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  dust  ceasing.  Not  that  that  was 
of  any  consequence  to  the  young  man,  but  he  was 
disappointed  at  not  discerning  the  face  of  a  man  he 
had  followed  for  miles,  in  the  crowd  he  was  amongst, 
and  he  was  impatient  to  push  on  to  Moulamein, 
which  he  had  been  told  was  his  quarry's  destination. 

For  many  weary  miles  Mackie  Mason  had  followed 
on  the  trail  of  Bull  Farley,  said  to  be  "travelling  to 
Moulamein  with  horses,"  and  he  was  about  tired  of 
the  unsuccessful  chase,  and  anxious  to  get  it  over. 

As  he  stood  there,  wondering  if  it  would  be  of  any 
use  questioning  Con  Killeen's  customers  on  the  matter, 
a  diversion  occurred.  Into  the  noisy,  smoke  and  dust 
laden  bar  a  white-faced  boy  intruded.  "Quick!"  he 
cried,  shrilly,  "me  old  man's  took  a  fit.  He's  dyin'." 

The  startling  announcement  fell  on  deaf  ears,  as 
far  as  the  revellers  were  concerned.  A  man  in  a  mere 
fit  did  not  appeal  to  them  at  the  moment.  And  what 
did  they  know  about  fits,  anyhow  ?  Landlord  Killeen 
was  moved  to  action,  however.  Cursing,  he  rushed 
out  after  the  lad,  and  Mackie  Mason  followed.  -» Out 
in  the  yard,  with  his  face  upturned  to  the  dust- 
obscured  sun,  lay  a  man.  He  seemed  to  have  fallen 
heavily,  for  his  head  rested  in  a  pool  of  blood  along- 
side the  stump  of  a  tree  against  which  it  had  evi- 
dently been  dashed.  Mason  looked  down  upon  the 
unshorn,  discolored  face,  and,  though  the  features 
were  distorted,  as  with  pain,  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
recognition,  and  sank  down  on  a  knee  beside  the 
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body.  "Bull  Farley,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  made  a 
rapid  examination.  Then,  silenced  by  what  he 
learned,  he  rose  with  bared  head. 

"He  ain't  dead?"  gasped  Killeen. 

The  other  nodded,  with  a  hand  placed  sym- 
pathetically on  the  awestruck  boy's  shoulder.  "Yes, 
that's  right,"  he  muttered.  "Dead." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"Your  belief  won't  alter  the  fact,  my  friend. 
I've  seen  too  many  like  him  to  make  any  mistake," 
said  Mason.  "You'd  better  get  some  of  those  pets 
in  there  to  carry  him  in  out  of  this;  might  sober 
them  a  little." 

"Dead,"  repeated  the  astonished  landlord;  "an* 
he  owed  me  a  tenner  or  more  f'r  beer  an'  tucker. 
Bin  livin'  on  me  er  week,  waitin'  f'r  some  bloke 
to  buy  a  horse — er — it  ain't  you,  is  it?  You  said 
his  name  just  now,  when  y'  see  him." 

"Yes,  I  said  his  name,"  agreed  Mason,  "but  I 
did  not  have  to  meet  him  here.  I  wanted  him  right 
enough,  and  I've  followed  him  for  weeks;  but  I've 
found  him  too  late." 

"I  want  me  money,  any'ow,"  cried  Killeen,  "an' 
I'll  get  it.  I'll  hang  on  to  th'  bloomin'  'orse — 

"Oh,  dry  up,"  interrupted  Mason,  rudely.  "Have 
a  bit  of  decency,  and  get  the  poor  chap's  body  in 
out  of  this.  Hang  your  money.  This  man  was  a 
soldier,  and  deserved  a  better  death  than  to  be 
poisoned  with  your  vile  liquor." 

Killeen  faced  the  speaker  with  an  angry  scowl 
on  his  ugly  face,  but  Mason  ignored  him,  and,  turn- 
ing away,  led  the  grief-stricken  boy  into  the  house. 
The  news  had  reached  the  men  in  the  bar  by  this 
time,  and,  subdued  and  silenced,  they  crowded  out 
and  gathered  wonderingly  around  all  that  was  left 
of  Bull  Farley. 

Alone  with  the  boy,  Mason  questioned  him  con- 
cerning the  dead  man,  but  the  youngster  was  un- 
communicative. 
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"Your  father  went  to  the  war?"  queried  Mackie, 
and  the  boy  nodded,  and,  dropping  his  face  on  to 
his  elbow,  sobbed  heart-brokenly.  The  man  placed 
an  arm  around  him,  and  patted  him  in  an  attempt 
to  soothe.  ' '  Don 't  cry,  cobber, ' '  he  muttered.  ' ' Buck 
up.  Be  a  man;  what  if  your  dad  had  been  killed 
over  at  the  war?" 

"Would  have  bin  better  than  this,"  said  the  boy. 
"I  wish  he  had  now.  Did  you  know  him  over 
there?" 

"I  knew  him,"  said  Mason,  evasively.  "And  I've 
been  looking  for  him  to  ask  him  about  a  man  that 
went  away  in  the  same  company  as  he  did — Mackie 
Mason." 

"Dad  told  me  about  that  bloke,"  said  the  lad. 
"Bloke  of  that  name's  got  Murrubee  now,  but  my 
old  man  says  he  ain't  the  bloke  he  knew.  He 
couldn't  make  it  out." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Mason;  "it's  no  good  worry- 
ing now.  Where's  your  home?" 

"Nowhere  particular,"  answered  the  lad.  "Me 
an'  Dad  just  travelled  around." 

"What  doing?" 

"Horses,  mostly.  Round  the  racecourses,  y'know. 
I  get  a  good  few  mounts,  and  ride  a  winner  now 
and  then." 

"Umph;  a  jockey,  eh?  And  what  will  you  do 
now?" 

"Don't  know,  Mister.  Suppose  I  c'n  battle  along 
on  me  own.  I  ain't  a  kid  altogether,  y'know.  I'm 
thirteen." 

"Quite  a  man,"  smiled  the  other.  "But  have 
you  no  one  to  go  to,  no  relations?" 

"There's  me  uncle,  what  keeps  a  pub  at  Glenroy. 
I  was  up  there  when  Dad  was  away.  Per'aps  I'll 
look  him  up." 

"A  very  good  idea,  laddie.  What  about  the  horse 
your  Dad  was  going  to  sell  here?" 

"Oh,  Ranger;  he's  a  bonser."  exclaimed  the  lad, 
brighteBin£.  "You  must  have  a  look  at  him.  The 
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old  man  bought  him  on  Murrubee ;  brought  him  right 
over  here  for  some  cove,  but  he  didn't  turn  up. 
We've  bin  waitin'  a  week.  Dad  got  drinkin',  and 
it  was  bad  for  him,  after  'avin'  shell-shock,  an' 
He  started  to  cry  again,  and  Mason  sought 
to  pacify  him. 

"That's  no  good,  Nipper,"  he  declared.  "If 
you're  going  to  battle  for  yourself,  crying  won't 
help  you  at  all.  We'll  have  to  see  about  this  horse. 
Killeen  seems  to  have  his  eye  on  it,  but  he  mustn't 
get  it.  If  it's  true  your  father  owed  him  ten  pounds, 
I'll  see  that  he  gets  it,  and  we'll  keep  the  horse; 
how '11  that  do?" 

The  boy  straightened  up.  "You'll  do  that, 
Mister?"  he  cried,  and  paused,  doubtingly;  "but 
you'll  keep  Ranger  for  yourself,  an'  you  won't  want 
me." 

"Not  on  your  life,  Nipper,"  said  Mason.  "One 
place  is  as  good  as  another  to  me.  We'll  travel 
together  over  to  your  people's  place,  and  see  what's 
to  be  done  about  your  future." 

The  men  were  back  in  the  bar  now,  greatly 
quietened  by  the  presence  of  death  in  their  midst, 
but  none  the  less  thirsty. 

Mason  sought  a  further  interview  with  Landlord 
Killeen. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  affair?" 
he  asked.  "The  boy  has  friends  over  Millungra 
way.  I'm  going  to  take  him  there  with  his  horse." 

"Oh,  are  y'?"  grunted  Killeen.  "Writ's  your 
game?  I'm  keepin'  that  horse.  Farley  owed  me 
money,  and  there's  th'  burial  expenses  to  be  reckoned 
on." 

"I  can  raise  a  tenner " 

Killeen  interrupted  impatiently.  "Don't  butt  in 
where  y'  got  no  business,  young  feller,"  he  snapped. 
"Leave  this  affair  to  me.  I'll  fix  it;  don't  you  worry. 
How  do  I  know  y'  ain't  a  crook,  same  as  this  Bull 
Farley -was." 
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Half  a  dozen  men  were  standing  unsteadily  in  a 
group  a  dozen  or  so  feet  away. 
"I'm  no  crook!" 

They  heard  the  words  rapped  out  fiercely,  and 
then  something  bulky  struck  them,  and  they  went 
down  like  skittles  in  all  directions.  Killeen  was 
first  up,  wondering  if  it  could  have  been  a  man's 
fist  that  hit  him,  but  the  sight  of  the  stranger 
standing  ready  to  strike  again  dispelled  his  doubts, 
and  he  dived  for  the  shelter  of  his  bar  counter. 
Mason  followed  him  there. 

"It's  safe  enough  to  call  a  dead  man  a  crook, 
perhaps,"  he  said,  "but  you  want  to  be  careful  with 
a  live  one,  my  friend.  Boys,  I  'm  standing  once  round 
for  the  mob.  Name  your  drinks." 

A  roar  of  approval  greeted  the  announcement, 
and  the  glasses  were  quickly  filled  and  as  quickly 
emptied,  with  many  a  queer  toast,  expressing  ad- 
miration for  the  "shouter." 

"About  this  man  who  died  to-day,"  said  Mason. 
"The  burial  expenses  will  have  to  be  paid,  of  course, 
and  my  friend  there  says  Farley  used  up  a  tenner's 
worth  of  food  and  beer.  He  wants  to  keep  the  man's 
horse  for  the  debt,  but  I  should  say  that  young 
Farley  here  is  entitled  to  that.  What  about  it?" 
The  men  discarded  their  empty  glasses,  and  showed 
an  awakening  interest  in  the  youngster.  ' '  Take  round 
the  hat  f'r  th'  kid,"  exclaimed  long  Steve  Stubbs, 
the  bullocky.  "I'll  start  it  with  er  quid." 

"Shut  up,  long  'un;  leave  this  ter  me,"  cried 
Flash  Dick  Lerset,  a  fellow  teamster.  "We'll  raffle 
this  'orse  among  th'  mob  'ere — quid  er  member.  We 
ought  ter  get  thirty  quid.  That'll  pay  Con  and 
give  th'  kid  er  kick  off."  ••* 

Mason  protested  that  the  proposal,  if  carried  out, 
meant  that  the  boy  would  lose  Ranger,  but  he  made 
no  impression.  Spud  Murphy  was  already  putting 
down  names  and  collecting  notes.  The  raffle  was  on. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
COBBER  O'  MINE. 

THE  most  sober  one  of  the  crowd  took  the  names 
given  by  intending  participants  and  collected  the 
money,  whilst  Host  Killeen,  grumbling  a  useless  pro- 
test, produced  a  dilapidated  dice-box  and  dice.  Soon 
everything  \vas  ready.  "Thirty-four  members  at  a 
quid  a  time,"  announced  Spud  Murphy,  who  had 
assumed  the  role  of  master  of  ceremonies.  ''Come 
on.  Nugget,  you're  first  go:  three  throws  each." 

The  man  named  grasped  the  box,  and,  after  many 
a  preliminary  flourish,  scattered  the  three  cubes  along 
the  bar  counter. 

A  roar  of  ridicule  greeted  Nugget's  effort,  for 
three  "one's"  lay  mocking  the  caster.  The  second 
attempt  was  more  encouraging,  but  after  the  final 
throw,  with  a  total  of  thirty  against  his  name,  Nugget 
retired,  satisfied  that  his  chance  of  winning  the  dead 
man's  horse  was  remote  indeed.  Thirty  soon  went 
by  the  board,  and  after  more  than  half  the  sub- 
scribers had  cast  the  dice  the  highest  total  was 
forty-seven,  and  it  stood  to  the  credit  of  "Dick  Den- 
gate."  One  by  one  the  men  tried  their  luck,  but 
still  forty-seven  held  pride  of  place,  and  wagers  were 
freely  laid  that  it  would  not  be  beaten.  At  length 
the  final  thrower  grasped  the  box  to  decide  th° 
contest.  "Tosher"  was  the  name  called,  and  a  tall, 
wiry,  broken-nosed  fellow,  in  soiled  flannel  shirt, 
moleskins,  and  leggings,  who  had  been  talking  in- 
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cessantly,  gulped  down  his  liquor  and  reached  for 
the  dice-box.  " That's  me,"  he  exclaimed.  "Tosher 
Tecade,  t'r  be  correct.  I  always  throws  last,  and  I 
always  wins;  what  d'y'r  think  of  that?"  He  placed 
his  begrinned  face  near  Mackie's  and  nodded  at  him 
with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  his  lip. 

"I'll  bet  y'  er  quid  I  beat  your  throw,  there  y' 
are,  me  smart  boy.  Put  up  y'  quid." 

"I'm  not  betting,"  protested  Mason,  with  a  slight 
note  of  irritation.  "Get  it  over,  man." 

Tosher  pushed  a  couple  of  men  aside  and  put  an 
elbow  on  the  counter.  "I'll  show  you  mugs  th* 
science  of  th'  game,"  he  announced.  "If  y'  want 
ter  gamble,  put  y'  brass  on  me." 

The  talkative  one  fingered  the  cubes  and  let  them 
fall  into  the  box;  then,  placing  his  hand  over  the 
mouth  he  shook  it  gently,  and,  with  a  flourish, 
allowed  the  dice  to  emerge  on  to  the  bar  counter 
side  by  side. 

"Eighteen!" 

"It's  ten  ter  one  on  Tosher,"  chuckled  the  thrower, 
as  he  swept  the  dice  up  again  from  where  they 
had  fallen  with  three  sixes  uppermost.  "How  d'  y' 
like  y'  chance,  old  son?" 

Mason  did  not  reply  in  words.  He  put  out  a 
hand  for  the  dice-box,  and  the  other  drew  back 

with  an  other.     " y',  what's  y'  game;  y'  had 

y'  throw,  didn't  y'?" 

"I  want  to  see  those  dice  for  a  moment." 
"Strike  me  dead,  d'y'r  think  they're  loaded?" 
snapped  Tosher.     "  'Ere,"  he  cried,  turning  to  the 
crowd,  "this  blob  takes  me  f'r  er  gun;   'and  these 
around,  and  see  if  they're  dinkum." 

The  dice  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  they 
reached  Mackie,  and  loud  and  lurid  were  the  protests 
against  Mason's  suggestion.  He  handed  them  back, 
smiling  still.  "Sorry,  mate,  but  I've  seen  it  done, 
you  know.  Go  ahead." 
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x. 

With  an  obscene  insult  and  a  defiant  glare  at 
Mason,  Tosher  threw  again,  and  again  three  sixes 
were  registered,  'midst  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"Eleven  to  win,"  cried  Spud  Murphy.  "You'd 
be  dead  stiff  to  lose  now,  Tosher." 

"It's  er  million  to  one  on,"  agreed  the  expert. 
"But  this  coot  wouldn't  bet  the  sun'd  rise." 

Watching  closely  while  Tosher  prepared  for  the 
final  throw,  Mackie  swore  under  his  breath,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  he  was  not  having  a  clean  run 
for  the  prize.  Again  the  man  cast  the  dice,  and  the 
game  was  over.  Two  sixes  and  a  three  were  the 
numbers  showing,  making  Tosher's  full  total  fifty- 
one.  As  he  emitted  a  whoop  of  elation  Mackie 
lunged  an  arm  for  the  dice,  but  missed,  and  they 
were  scattered  on  to  the  floor.  "It  was  a  slanter," 
cried  Mason.  "The  dice  were  loaded;  I  saw  that 
man  next  the  thrower  helping  to  ring  the  changes. 
He  was  buttoning  for  the  other,  and " 

Tosher  sprang  for  the  speaker  with  clenched  fists, 
but  Killeen  threw  himself  between.  "No  rough- 
house  here,  young  feller,"  he  snarled  at  Mason. 
"Everythin'  was  fair  an'  square;  can't  y'  take  a 
lickin'?" 

"That's  right,"  shouted  Spud  Murphy,  "I  declare 
Tosher  Tecade  th'  winner  of  this  'ere  'orse.  Come 
on  out,  Killeen,  and  'and  over  th'  prize." 

The  winner  made  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  in 
Mason 's  directions,  but  his  supporters  held  him  back. 
"Get  away,  boy,"  advised  the  man  Mason  had 
accused  of  buttoning  for  his  mate.  "If  he  gets 
loose  y'  gone  er  million." 

Mackie  laughed.  "I  shouldn't  worry,"  he  said; 
"let  him  go,  I  want  to  talk  to  him  before  I  die." 

The  detaining  hands  were  relaxed,  and  Tosher 
stood  before  Mackie,  still  uttering  obscenities. 

"Are  you  in  want  of  this  horse?"  asked  Mackie, 
quietly. 

"That's  my  business;  I  beat  you  for  him,  any- 
how.'.' 


"IT    WAS    A    SLANTER,"  CRIED    MASON,   "THE   DICK   WERB 
LOADED." 
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"I  want  a  horse,"  went  on  Mason.  "I  haven't 
seen  this  one,  but  you  can  have  a  tenner  for  him." 

"Bah!"  spat  the  other,  "I'll  see  you—  '  but 
he  paused  as  his  mate  forcibly  pulled  his  head  down 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  loud  enough  for  Mackie 
to  hear.  "Take  it,  Tosh,  it's  crook.  c  Th'  bloke 
what's  dead  pinched  it." 

"I'll  tell  y'  what  I'll  do,  young  feller,"  snapped 

Tosher.    "Put  up  y' tenner  with  Killeen  'ere, 

and  I'll  put  up  th'  'orse,  an'  I'll  fight  y'  fer  th' 
lot.  You  insulted  me  just  now,  but  I'm  er  sport, 
I  am,  an'  I'll  give  y'  er  go  f'r  it;  what  d'y'  say"" 

Mason  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  was  alone 
amongst  a  seemingly  hostile  crowd.  "Quick  an' 

lively,    you    ,"    said    Tosher.      "What's    th' 

verdict?" 

Mason  bit  his  lip  at  the  insulting  word  and 
clenched  his  fists,  then,  diving  a  hand  into  his  pocket, 
he  drew  out  some  notes  and  approached  Killeen. 

"It's  a  bet,"  he  cried. 

Out  in  the  grimy  yard  attached  to  the  hotel,  the 
two  men  faced  each  other  under  a  red  sun  obscured 
by  clouds  of  dust.  The  crowd  formed  a  ring  and 
waited  in  noisy  expectancy.  Stripped  to  the  waist, 
with  his  unshorn  hair  and  long  moustache  the  prey 
of  the  hot  wind,  Long  Tosher  looked  anything  but 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  boxer.  Mackie,  of  more  youthful 
appearance,  and  better  proportioned,  seemed  to  fill 
the  part  better,  but  the  onlookers  favoured  Tosher, 
no  doubt  on  account  of  his  self-boomed  reputation. 

"Fetch  out  th'  horse,"  called  Tosher.  "Let's  see 
what  we're  fighting  for  before  this  coot  kisses  good- 
bye to  th'  grassy  plains  of  Riverina." 

The  order  was  obeyed.  Out  of  the  stable  a  fine 
dark  chestnut  horse  was  brought,  and  Mackie  opened 
his  eyes  in  admiration.  Ungroomed,  travel-stained, 
and  uncared-for  as  he  was,  the  Murrubee  horse 
looked  "the  goods"  to  Mackie  Mason,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  let  him  remain  in  the  hands  of  an  irre- 
sponsible blackguard  like  Tosher  Tecade. 
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The  horse  surveyed  the  assemblage  wonderingly, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  attempt  to  break  away,  until 
his  eye  lighted  on  young  Farley  The  boy  went  to 
him,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  docility  itself. 

"He  knows  you  all  right,  Nipper,"  laughed  Mason. 

"You  bet,"  said  the  boy,  proudly.  "He's  a  cobber 
o'  mine,  ain't  y',  Ranger?" 

"And  he'll  be  a  cobber  o'  mine,  too,  I  hope,  be- 
fore long,''"  answered  Mason. 

"Don't  kid  y'self  that  way,"  snarled  Tosher. 

He  waved  the  horse  away,  and  threw  himself  into 
fighting  attitude,  crouching  as  if  his  adversary  was 
a  short  man,  instead  of  being  almost  of  the  same 
height.  Mackie  shaped  up,  too,  wearing  his  good- 
humored  smile,  and  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  denizens 
of  the  plains  that  he  "knew  something."  For  a  mo- 
ment or  two  the  combatants  stood,  each  waiting  for 
the  other  to  lead. 

"Get  into  him,  Tosh!  Eat  him  up!"  Such  was 
the  "buttoner's"  loudly-shouted  advice,  and  the  long- 
haired out-backer  rushed,  but  his  blow  fell  short, 
as  the  other  stepped  smartly  backward.  Recovering, 
Tosher  came  again.  Mason  did  not  stand  and  wait, 
but  nimbly  jumped  out  of  reach  or  side-stepped  from 
each  successive  onslaught,  until  Tosher  began  to 
blow;  and  his  supporters  howled  at  Mason  to  stand 
up  to  it  and  fight.  Five  minutes  of  this  dodging 
Tosher's  blows,  and  Mackie  recognised  that  he  would 
have  to  get  on  with  the  business  in  earnest.  The 
horny-handed  Australians  present  did  not  favour  his 
tactics,  and  were  not  slow  to  tell  him  so,  with  threats 
of  "getting  to  him  in  a  body"  if  he  did  not  stand. 
So  Mackie  stood.  Planting  his  feet  firmly,  he  landed 
right  and  left  in  quick  succession  on  the  thin  fea- 
tures of  Tosher,  who  vainly  attempted  to  "smother." 
Surprised,  the  fellow  staggered  back  from  the  on- 
slaught, and,  recovering,  rushed  again  to  close 
quarters.  Then,  from  all  sides,  blows  rained  upon 
him,  as  if  his  rival  was  possessed  of  hands  innumer- 
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'4; 
able.    Tosher  was  helpless,  but,  though  a  "skiter" 

of  the  most  blatant  type,  he  was  game  enough.  No 
time-keeper  had  been  appointed;  no  seconds  or 
referee.  It  was  simply  "hop  in  and  go  f'r  y'  life," 
as  Spud  Murphy  had  announced  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  under  such  conditions  it  was  a  wonder 
that  the  contest  lasted  so  long  as  it  did.  Badly 
rattled,  Tosher  took  all  the  punishment  coming  to 
him,  landing  an  odd  blow  or  two  in  return.  Time 
after  time  he  was  knocked  down,  but  staggered  up, 
to  rush  once  more  into  the  danger  zone,  and  Mason 
spared  him  but  little.  At  last,  gasping  for  breath, 
he  clung  to  his  adversary  for  support. 

"Take  him  away,  some  of  you,"  cried  Mackie. 
"Don't  you  think  he's  had  enough?"  Tosher  with 
an  effort  drew  away.  "I  ain't  beat  yet,"  he  gasped, 
weakly  poking  his  right  towards  Mason.  The  latter 
brushed  the  arm  aside,  and,  shooting  out  his  left, 
sent  Tosher  down  again.  Even  then  he  struggled 
to  his  knees,  but,  as  Mackie  stood  over  him  ready 
to  strike  again,  Tosher  gave  in. 

"I'm  beat,"  he  gasped  thickly.    "I  give  y'  best." 

"I've  not  done  with  you  yet,"  cried  Mackie,  draw- 
ing back  his  arm.  "Tell  me  the  truth  about  those 
dice.  Were  they  loaded?  Tell  the  truth,  or — 

"Don't  hit,  mate,"  gurgled  the  man.  "You  were 
right;  me  an'  my  mate  worked  a  ready  on  y'."  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  swayed  unsteadily,  put  out  his  long 
arms  in  search  of  some  support,  then  sank  down  again, 
with  a  moan.  His  mates  carried  him  inside,  and 
Mackie  Mason,  following  the  crowd  into  the  bar, 
told  Con  Killeen  to  "give  'em  once  round  again, 
and  charge  it  to  him."  j 

Glad  of  a  chance  to  get  away  from  the  place,' Mason 
told  young  Farley  to  get  the  horses  saddled.  "We'll 
ride  in  to  Deniliquin,"  he  said  to  Killeen.  "I'll 
leave  the  lad  there,  and  I'll  be  back  in  the  morning 
with  a  doctor  and  a  constable.  No  doubt  things 
will  be  fixed  up  without  much  fuss,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  Farley  was  suffering  from  fits." 


'TM  BEAT,"  HE  GASPED  THICKLY;   "I  GIVE  Y'  BEST.' 
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' '  That 's  right, ' '  agreed  Con.  ' '  They  won 't  bother 
about  an  inquest  on  Bull  Farley.  He  wasn't  expected 
to  last  long,  the  way  the  war  left  him,  poor  fellow." 

So,  with  some  hours  of  sunlight  still  before  them, 
Mackie  and  the  fatherless  boy  turned  their  horses' 
heads  in  the  direction  of  Deniliquin.  The  youngster 
bestrode  the  thoroughbred  which  his  new  friend  had 
fought  for,  and  the  now  trusty  Blue  Blazes  carried 
Mason.  "My  old  man  didn't  pinch  Eanger,"  said 
the  boy  as  they  rode  along.  "He  told  me  the  new 
boss  of  Murrubee  give  him  to  him." 

"Never  mind,  Nipper,"  smiled  Mackie.  "Cheer 
up;  we've  got  him  now,  and  we  won't  part  with 
him  in  a  hurry.  I'm  going  to  change  his  name  to 
what  you  called  him  back  there,  when  Tosher  met 
me  in  the  pub  yard." 

"What  was  that?" 

"Cobber  o'  Mine." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  CITY. 

HED  HURLEY'S  journey  to  Murrubee  had  been 
undertaken  more  for  appearances'  sake  than  any- 
thing else.  He  imagined  that  people  would  think  it 
strange  that  a  man  who  had  unexpectedly  inherited 
a  wealthy  estate  did  not  rush  away  to  take  posses- 
sion; and,  besides,  he  wanted  to  shunt  Hugh  Youll 
for  the  time  being.  Arrived  at  the  homestead  where- 
in Dalby  Mason  had  lived  and  died,  he  received 
the  first  thrill  with  regard  to  his  identity  that  had 
come  his  way  since  he  had  assumed  the  guise  of 
Mackie  Mason.  Up  to  now,  his  bonafides  had  not 
been  doubted,  but  here  was  a  man  who  had  known 
the  real  Mackie  Mason  over  the  other  side,  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  two  men  of  the  same  name 
were  in  the  same  battalion,  and  that  he  had  known 
the  wrong  one. 

"I  was  a  cobber  of  young  Mackie  over  there," 
declared  Bull  Farley,  whom  Hed  was  fated  to  con- 
front the  day  after  Youll's  departure  for  Millungra, 
at  the  request  of  Cooper  Collison,  who  was  ill.  "You 
ain't  him,  I'll  take  me  oath  on  that." 

Hurley  laughed,  though  he  felt  uncomfortable.  A 
man  like  this  bull-necked,  square-jawed  fellow  might 
make  things  very  unpleasant.  "The  game  won't 
work,  mate,"  he  said.  "You're  dead  strong,  comin' 
here  to  tell  a  man  he  ain't  himself.  You're  over  the 
odds.  If  you're  puttin'  the  acid  on  f 'r  a  few  quid, 
you'll  have  to  try  another  lurk," 
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Farley  persisted,  however,  and  it  tools.  much 
whisky,  besides  a  few  quid,  to  induce  him  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut.  He  went  away  at  last,  leaving  Hed 
with  something  new  to  think  about.  It  was  a  relief 
to  get  rid  of  the  man,  but  there  was  no  knowing 
when  he  would  return  for  a  further  draw. 

Next  day  Hed  was  made  wise  to  the  fact  that  a 
valuable  racehorse  had  accompanied  Bull  Farley  in 
his  departure  from  the  station,  and  he  scratched  his 
head  in  a  quandary.  "If  I  get  him  locked  up  he'll 
squeak,"  he  told  himself,  "and  if  I  don't  these  coots 
here '11  think  I'm  a  dud.  What's  a  man  to  do?" 
He  decided  to  do  nothing  for  the  time  being.  He 
had  summed  up  Bull  Farley  as  a  man  who  could  be 
silenced  with  money,  so  he  hoped  that  he  was  safe 
from  him,  for  a  while  at  least. 

Having  sent  his  manager  to  the  Millungra  folks, 
and  as  the  busy  time  would  not  be  starting  at 
Murrubee  for  some  time,  Hed,  yearning  for  a  real 
good,  lively  time  in  the  city,  determined  to  go  back 
without  delay.  Hampered  with  Youll  and  the  Col- 
lisons,  and  condemned  to  the  respectability  of  a  high- 
class  hotel,  he  had  not  enjoyed  much  of  his  recent 
sojourn  there.  So  it  was  back  to  the  "smoke"  for 
him,  and  a  willing  time  while  things  were  good. 
This  notion  he  faithfully  carried  out.  Putting  up 
at  an  hotel  of  a  type  more  fitted  to  his  particular 
tastes  than  the  Australia,  he  quickly  gathered  a 
coterie  of  kindred  spirits  around  him,  and  very  soon 
the  money  he  had  won  at  Randwick  commenced  to 
fly — motor  jaunts,  theatre  and  supper  parties,  all- 
night  gambling  bouts  at  the  hazard  and  poker 
schools,  big  "punts"  at  the  horse  and  pony  courses. 
For  a  fortnight  Hed  had  the  time  of  his  life,  as 
did  his  companions,  male  and  female,  and  good  cheer 
flowed  so  freely  that  he  hardly  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening most  of  the  time,  though  through  all  he 
managed  to  remember  the  part  that  he  was  playing, 
never  forgetting  that  he  was  Mackie  Mason,  however 
carelessly  he  treated  other  matters. 
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'A  message  from  his  solicitor  brought  him  back  to 
earth  again,  and  caused  him  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  think  of  something  else  except  the  bois- 
terous bout  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  upon  which 
he  had  embarked. 

"Didn't  know  the  old  pot  knew  I  was  in  town," 
he  muttered,  as  he  read  Brolin 's  request  for  a  visit 
to  his  office,  "but  I  suppose  I've  been  makin'  things 
so  hot  that  everybody  knew. ' ' 

That  surmise  was  the  truth,  as  Brolin  informed 
him  solemnly,  when  he  had  seated  himself  in  the 
lawyer's  office. 

"I  just  wanted  to  give  you  a  little  friendly  advice, 
Mr.  Mason,"  he  said.  "Everyone  is  talking  about 
you  and  your  friends ;  it 's  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  record  of  Dalby  Mason,  you  know." 

' ' Curse  him, ' '  grunted  Hed.  "If  he  was  a  wowser 
and  a  kill- joy,  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  be,  is 
there?" 

"Of  course  not,"  agreed  Brolin,  "but  there's  a 
limit.  No  doubt  you  take  after  your  father,  who 
was  on  the  wild  side;  but  think  of  your  position 
and  your  business.  There's  Murrubee  without  a 
manager.  With  you  painting  the  town  red,  and  Mr. 
Youll,  no  doubt,  enjoying  himself  at  Millungra " 

"Curse  it,"  interrupted  Hed,  impatiently;  "I  have 
been  a  fool  to  leave  that  rotter  to  have  a  free  hand 
with  Nethie ;  not  that  I  want  her,  understand,  Brolin, 
nothin'  like  that;  but  he  ain't  going  to  get  her, 
make  no  error." 

"He  will  do  his  best,  you  may  be  sure;  but  I 
would  not  fancy  his  chance  if  you  would  think 
seriously  of  becoming  his  rival.  From  what  I  have 
heard,  that  little  girl  fell  in  love  with  Mackie  Mason 
long  before  she  ever  saw  him." 

"Umph!"  growled  Hed.  "Poor  kid,  she  dreamt 
of  a  different  type  of  hero  to  yours  truly.  One  of 
the  sort  she's  read  about  in  novelettes,  I  suppose. 
It  was  something  of  a  shock  to  her  when  she  saw 
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the  dinkum  Mackie  in  the  flesh.    It's  all  off,  Brolin." 

"Not  it,"  smiled  the  other.  "As  far  as  looks  go, 
you  know,  you— 

."Cut  it  out,"  snapped  Hed.  "Now  what  about 
Youll;  did  you  carry  out  my  instructions?" 

"I  did,  indeed,  but  there  is  a  hitch  with  regard 
to  the  horse." 

"What!  Won't  that  trainer  hand  him  over?" 
cried  Hed.  "You  leave  this  to  me.  I'll " 

"Just  a  minute,"  pleaded  Brolin.  "Allow  me  to 
explain.  I  served  an  order  on  Tuckworth,  but  he 
demurred,  saying  that  his  orders  from  Mr.  Youll 
were  to  keep  Muski  until  instructed  otherwise  by 
him,  and  from  Youll  I  received  a  week  ago  a  cheque 
for  £1000,  asking  me  to  accept  same  as  part  payment 
for  money  used  by  him  belonging  to  the  Mason 
estate,  including  the  cost  of  Muski 's  purchase." 

"That's  no  good  at  all,"  cried  Hed.  "He's  too 
late  by  years.  We  won't  accept  that."  He  paused. 
"A  thousand,  you  said,  and  him  broke.  Where  the 
devil  did  he  get  it?" 

"That  is  beyond  me,"  said  the  lawyer,  "but  the 
cheque  came  to  me.  I  communicated  with  yon,  but 
you  were  missing,  so,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do, 
I  passed  the  cheque  through  the  bank,  and  it  has 
been  returned  from  the  country  quite  all  right." 

"His  own  cheque?" 

"Yes;  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
Tumbah." 

"Collison,  I  suppose,"  ventured  lied.  "He's  put 
the  acid  on  him.  But  it's  no  good;  I'll  fix  him  up 
before  long." 

"What  do  you  mean.  Mr.  Mason?" 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know.    How  does  the  bu: 
stand  now?    What's  his  shortage?    I  mean  to  sen-. I 
him  up  on  a  charge — 

"Now,  Mr.  Mason,"  urged  Brolin,  "that  will  do 
you  no  good.  The  young  fellow,  no  doubt,  helped 
himself  to  money  belonging  to  the  estate,  but  there 
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Were  extenuating  circumstances.  Any  judge  would 
look  at  it  from  a  lenient  point  of  view,  especially 
when  he  is  anxious  to  square  things  up." 

-  him,"  growled  Hed.  "He's  trying  to  put 
one  over  on  me.  But  you  wait,  Brolin,  I'll  get  him. 
I  won't  let  him  off  so  easily,  and  I  mean  to  have 
that  horse." 

"I  don't  understand  your  vindictiveness  in  the 
matter,  Mr.  Mason.  I  would  advise  3rou  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  your  cousin.  Why  drag  a 
matter  like  this  into  the  courts?  So  many  undesir- 
able things  happen  in  these  family  feuds,  you  know." 

"There's  nothing  I've  done  that  I'd  object  to  th' 
whole  world  knowin',"  declared  Hed,  glaring  at 
his  lawyer.  "My  career  '11  bear  th'  strictest  in- 
vestigation." 

"I  quite  believe  it,"  agreed  Brolin;  "but  take 
my  advice  and  settle  any  little  differences  you  have 
with  Youll  out  of  court." 

"I'll  think  it  over.  What  you  say  might  be  right, 
but  I  don't  like  no  clever  business,"  mumbled  Hed. 
"I've  got  to  depend  on  this  bloke  Youll  yet  awhile, 
but  I  won't  stand  him  too  long.  Somehow  I  can't 
take  to  him  at  all." 

"You'll  survive  that,"  laughed  Brolin.  "Likes 
and  dislikes  are  very  small  things  in  life,  after  all." 

Hed  made  no  further  comment  on  the  matter. 
Lighting  a  cigarette,  he  broke  into  another  subject. 
"I  haven't  bothered  readin'  the  papers  much 
lately,"  he  remarked,  "but  I  never  noticed  whether 
they  got  that  black  coot  that  killed  Brickey  Lytell 
yet.'" 

"They  haven't,"  said  Brolin.  "The  police  are 
completely  baffled.  He's  made  a  clean  get-away." 

"These  niggers  take  catchin',"  mused  Hed.  "I 
suppose  travellin'  by  night,  and  shakin'  a  bit  of 
tucker  here  an'  there,  he's  well  back  into  Queens- 
land by  this." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  at  that,"  agreed  Brolin. 
"Perhaps  he  will  never  be  caught.  A  rather  strange 
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thing,  though,  Mr.  Mason,  I  have  been  drawn  into 
the  matter  only  within  the  last  day  or  so." 

"Yes?"  Hurley  was  all  attention  now.  "In  what 
way,  if  it's  a  fair  question?" 

"Oh,  I  am  betraying  no  professional  secrets  in 
telling  you.  It's  the  matter  of  the  dead  man's  estate. 
He  left  no  will,  you  know,  and  his  affairs  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee.  A  Brisbane  lawyer 
has  asked  me  to  take  up  the  investigation  of  the 
claim  of  a  client  of  his,  LytelTs  sister." 

Hed  sat  back  with  a  peculiar  gasp,  as  if  a  sudden 
twinge  of  pain  had  caught  him.  "He  had  a  sister, 
then?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Brolin,  looking  up  at  his  visitor 
so  suddenly  that  Hed  felt  a  strange  uneasiness  creep- 
ing through  his  nerves.  "Lottie  was  her  name;  a 
married  woman,  so  my  information  states;  or  a 
widow,  rather.  Her  husband  was  drowned  when  the 
Five  Stars  went  down." 

"My  ship,"  cried  Hed.    "What  was  his  name?" 

He  asked  the  question  which  he  himself  could 
answer  better  than  any  man,  but  the  sound  of  the 
name  as  it  issued  from  the  lawyer's  lips  startled 
him,  though  it  was  his  own. 

"Hedley  Hurley.    Perhaps  you  knew  him?" 

Hed  shook  his  head  after  a  moment's  pretended 
thought.  "No,  I  don't  remember  the  name,"  he 
said,  "but  then,  there  was  not  many  on  the  ship 
that  I  knew  the  names  of." 

"That's  quite  understandable,"  said  Brolin.  "I 
suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  the 
woman's  claim.  The  only  living  relative,  so  I  be- 
lieve. I  expect  a  visit  from  her  any  day  now." 

"She's  coming  down  here?" 

"She  will  have  to,  of  course,"  said  Brolin.  "I 
have  not  gone  into  the  matter,  but  no  doubt  the 
jockey's  money  will  amount  to  a  tidy  sum." 

Hurley  jumped  to  his  feet.  "I  must  get,  Brolin," 
he  cried.  "I've  got  an  appointment,  and  I  must  see 
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about  my  discharge.  I  want  to  hop  out  of  this  bally 
khaki.  I'm  fed  up  with  it.  Don't  worry  about  me. 
I'm  off  back  to  the  country  right  away." 

"Good,"  exclaimed  Brolin,  rising  and  extending 
his  hand.  "A  few  months  on  the  station,  and  we 
won't  know  you." 

Hed  hurried  away,  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  Here 
was  news  with  a  vengeance.  Lottie,  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  regarded  as  dead  for  so  long,  coming  to 
Sydney.  They  must  not  meet,  for  he  was  sure  that 
she  would  know  him  amongst  a  thousand.  As  he 
made  his  way  back  to  his  hotel,  with  his  mind  once 
again  dwelling  on  the  past,  his  heart  grew  more 
bitter,  if  possible,  against  the  man  who  had  wrecked 
his  and  this  woman's  happiness. 

Before  another  week  had  gone  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Millungra,  intent  on  taking  a  hand  in  the  game 
which  he  was  afraid  Hugh  Youll  was  striving  to  play 
with  regard  to  Nethie  Newlett. 

Still  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Dick  Gregory,  the  blackfellow  wanted  for  the 
murder  of  Brickey  Lytell,  Inspector  Deraclye  went 
through  his  usual  batch  of  correspondence  on  the 
morning  following  Hed's  departure.  One  badly- 
scrawled  note  gave  him  food  for  thought. 

"About  those  fifties  that  you've  got  the  numbers 
of.  It  might  be  worth  while  inquiring  at  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales,  Tumbah." 


ESS 


CHAPTER  XVIIt.   I 
A  JOB  AT  MILLUNGRA. 

ALL  that  was  left  of  poor  Bull  Farley  having  been 
disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Deniliquin 
police  and  other  authorities  concerned,  Mackie 
Mason  and  his  boy  companion  were  free  to  journey 
whither  they  chose. 

Mason  had  anticipated  trouble  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Murrubee  colt,  which  he  had  re- 
christened  Cobber  o'  Mine,  for  the  opinion  seemed 
to  be  general  that  the  deceased  dealer  in  horses  had 
not  come  by  the  handsome  thoroughbred  honestly. 
But  nothing  happened;  perhaps  it  was  that  the 
police  out  there  had  lost  interest  in  things  generally, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  bored  with  matters  outside 
the  ordinary  routine  of  duty;  but  whatever  the 
reason  of  their  silence,  Mason  rejoiced  exceedingly 
thereat. 

Mounted  on  Blue  Blazes,  he  set  out  across  the 
plains  with  the  boy,  who  was  proudly  perched  upon 
the  back  of  the  chestnut  son  of  Lancaster.  After 
a  few  days'  travelling  by  the  back  tracks  so  well 
known  to  young  Farley,  the  plains  were  done  with, 
and  a  further  day's  journey  brought  them  up  into 
the  wild  bush  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  and  to 
the  wayside  "pub"  conducted  by  Reub  Farley, 
brother  of  "Bull,"  lately  deceased. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  travellers  dismounted  in 
the  yard  of  the  hotel,  the  youngster  having  planned 
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to  stable  the  horses  unknown  to  the  inmates,  and 
spring  a  surprise  upon  his  relatives.  He  was  not 
altogether  successful  in  his  scheme,  however,  for 
as  the  two  emerged  from  the  stable,  after  having 
placed  the  horses  inside,  a  gruff  voice  hailed  them. 

"What's  yer  game,  there?" 

"Blow  it,"  muttered  young  Farley.  "That's  th' 
boss  himself,  Dick;  he's  copped  us." 

"Well,  sing  out,  and  let  him  know  that  you've 
arrived,"  replied  Mackie.  "He  takes  us  for  horse- 
thieves,  I  suppose." 

The  man  was  close  to  them  now,  and  the  youngster 
hailed  him  with  a  laugh.  "All  right,  Uncle;  it's 
on'y  me  come  back  again." 

"What!  Young  Chilla?"  cried  Eeub  Farley. 
" Where 'd  y'  spring  from?  That  ain't  y'  father 
with  y',  is  it?" 

The  boy  took  his  uncle's  hand,  which  he  could 
see  outstretched  in  the  semi-darkness.  "No,"  he 
sighed.  "It  ain't  Dad,  he—  The  youngster 

seemed  to  choke  and  hung  his  head  in  silence,  and 
Mackie  came  to  his  relief. 

"Mr.  Farley,"  said  Mackie.  "I've  brought  the 
lad  along  to  you,  as  I  understand  that  he  can  count 
on  your  friendship.  He  is  alone  in  the  world.  His 
father  is  dead." 

"Dead!"  gasped  the  publican.  "Bull!  When? 
How?" 

"A  week  ago,"  replied  Mackie.  "The  war  had 
left  him  a  wreck.  He  took  a  fit,  and  was  dead  be- 
fore the  lad  could  get  assistance." 

"I  ain't  surprised  when  I  come  to  think  about 
it,"  mused  Reub.  "Come  inside  and  tell  us  all 
about  it." 

Closeted  with  Reub  in  a  little  private  back  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  "pub" — the  boy  having  been  sent 
to  the  kitchen  to  partake  of  his  aunt's  hospitality — 
Mackie  told  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Killeen's  place 
at  Hotandusty,  and  its  consequences.  Of  his  know- 
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ledge  regarding  the  real  identity  of  the  colt  he  had 
become  possessed  of,  and  how  it  came  into  Bull  Far- 
ley's hands,  he  did  not  speak. 

The  other  did  not  interrupt  the  narrative,  but  the 
expression  of  his  rough  features  as  he  sat  leaning 
forward,  puffing  his  pipe,  denoted  intense  interest. 

"Poor  Dan,"  he  sighed,  as  Mackie  stopped  speak- 
ing. "His  was  a  hard  life  mostly,  mate,  but  he  could 
blame  nobody  but  himself.  He  might  have  done  a 
lot  better  if  he  liked." 

Reub  sighed  again.  "Well,  he's  better  off  the  way 
things  were  with  him,"  he  declared;  "and  if  you 
want  to  be,  y'll  get  rid  of  that  colt  quick  and  lively." 

"Why?  What  is  wrong?"  queried  Mackie. 

"It's  no  use  sayin'  one  thing  and  meanin' 
another,"  answered  Farley.  "Bull  was  crook  as  far 
as  horses  are  concerned.  He  pinched  that  one  you 
fought  for  from  the  Murrubee  run.  He's  a  high- 
priced  thoroughbred,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to  call 
meself  his  owner  in  these  parts  just  at  present." 

"How  do  you  come  to  know  all  this?"  demanded 
Mackie.  "The  horse  is  mine,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
part  with  it." 

"You're  mad,  lad,"  grunted  Reub.  "I  know  what 
I  'm  talking  about.  This  horse  you  've  got  comes  from 
Murrubee,  and  the  manager  of  that  place  is  in  my 
bar  at  the  present  minute." 

"You  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  Mackie.  "What's 
he  doing  here  ? ' ' 

"Mr.  Collison,  th'  boss  of  Millungra,  about  five 
mile  from  here,  got  thrown  from  his  horse  just  after 
shearin'  started,  and  hurt  his  leg.  Not  bein'  able  to 
look  after  things  properly,  he  asks  Mr.  Youll  to  come 
up  and  supervise  for  him,  and  up  he  comes,  bein' 
sweet  on  Collison 's  daughter." 

"I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  my  colt," 
smiled  Mackie.  "He's  welcome  to  the  girl,  Jaut  I'm 
not  parting  with  Cobber  o'  Mine." 

"Just  keep  quiet  and  listen  to  what  I'm  sayin', 
and  y'll  alter  y'  tune,"  declared  Reub.  "This  here 
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Youll  shows  me  a  letter  the  other  day,  from  the  chap 
he  left  in  charge  of  Murrubee.  It  stated  that  the 
horse  Ranger  had  been  taken  from  the  run,  as  far  as 
he  knew  by  Bull  Farley,  and  now,  while  Youll's  here, 
you  blow  in  with  th'  bloomin'  horse." 

Mackie  grinned  at  Reub's  look  of  wonder  as  he 
spoke.  " Rather  a  strange  coincidence,"  he  re- 
marked; "but  I'm  not  going  to  worry,  mate." 

"Oh,  ain't  y'?"  grunted  Farley.  "Well,  as  far 
as  I  c'n  see,  there's  on'y  two  things  y'  c'n  do;  go 
f 'r  y'  life,  or  else  hand  th'  horse  over  to  Mr.  Youll, 
explainin'  how  you  got  him.  He  can't  blame  you  in 
the  matter,  as  far  as  I  can  see. ' ' 

"I'll  do  neither,  Reub,"  laughed  Mackie,  with  easy 
familiarity.  "Clear  out?  Not  much,  when  I've 
come  here  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  job  at 
Millungra,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  going.  What 
did  you  say  the  manager's  name  was?" 

"Youll,"  growled  Farley.  "You  must  be  mad. 
Why,  he's  crazy  about  the  loss  of  that  horse,  and 
once  he  sets  eyes  on  him,  you're  gone  for  sure." 

"I'll  chance  it,"  declared  Mason.  "You  say  he 
covets  his  friend  Collison  's  daughter  ? ' ' 

"She's  a  step-daughter  really,"  answered  Reub. 
"Yes,  he's  tryin'  to  hang  his  hat  up  there  all  right, 
but  they  say  his  cake's  dough  as  far  as  she's  con- 
cerned. ' ' 

"No  response  on  the  part  of  the  lady?" 

"Well,  his  luck's  out.  The  new  owner  of  Murrubee, 
just  back  from  the  war,  has  cut  him  out,  so  they  say. ' ' 

"Oh,  he's  been  here,  too?" 

"No,  not  yet,"  went  on  Farley.  "He  met  her  in 
Sydney,  and  they  tell  me  Youll  didn  't  have  a  look  in 
with  th'  soldier  bloke.  It's  rough,  ain't  it?  First  he 
does  Youll  for  old  Mason's  fortune,  which  he  expected 
to  snap,  and  now  he's  beatin'  him  f 'r  th'  girl." 

"A  bit  rough,  as  you  say,"  agreed  Mackie,  "but 
with  the  field  to  himself  up  here,  he  might  win  her 
from  the  soldier." 
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* '  Mason 's  corain '  here,  too, ' '  declared  Eeub.  ' '  He 's 
due  any  day  now,  and  Youll's  got  as  much  chance 
with  the  girl,  from  all  accounts,  as  you  Avill  have  of 
keepin'  out  of  gaol  if  y'  fool  enough  to  stop  here  with 
that  colt." 

"I'll  take  a  risk,"  said  Mason,  smilingly,  "and  if 
you  can  fix  me  up  with  materials  for  a  wash  and  a 
shave,  with  a  cup  of  tea  to  follow,  I'll  be  grateful; 
afterwards  I'll  muster  up  courage  to  face  the  great 
Mr.  Youll." 

"You  can  have  what  you  want  and  welcome," 
agreed  Farley,  rising.  "And  as  far  as  wantin' 
courage  to  face  Youll,  it  looks  t'  me  as  if  y've  got 
hide  enough  f'r  anything." 

Mason,  declaring  that  Reub  was  quite  wrong  in  his 
estimate  of  him,  followed  his  host  from  the  room, 
and  half  an  hour  hitr-r,  looking  spick  and  span,  alter 
attending  to  his  to!:  it,  he  encroached  on  Hugh  Youll's 
privacy  in  a  little  pariouv  adjoining  the  bar,  where 
the  station-manager  was  evidently  enjoying  the  smiles 
and  bright  glances  of  a  very  presentable  little  lady, 
whom  Reub  Farley  e:  : ployed  to  attract  the  young 
manhood  of  the  district  to  his  house  of  call. 

"You  Avant  a  job,"  said  Hugh,  regarding  the  ap- 
plicant for  employment  critically.  "Why,  you  look 
more  like  a  squatter's  son  than  a  rouseabout  out  of 
work." 

"Just  had  a  wash  and  a  shave,  if  that's  what  you 
mean,"  said  Mackie.  "I  like  to  be  tidy,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  would  be  glad  of  something  to  do. ' ' 

"Shearer?" 

"Anything  where  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  are  con- 
cerned," declared  Mackie.  "I  don't  care  what  it  is." 

"Well,  labor  is  a  bit  scarce,  and  I  could  do  with 
some  more  men  to  get  the  shearing  finished.  It  won't 
be  a  long  job,  you  know,  as  we're  nearly  through  here, 
but  if  you  suit,  and  you*  care  to  come  down  to  Mur- 
rubee  later  on,  well,  I  can  fix  you  up  there  also." 

"Thanks,"  said  Mason,  "It'll  all  help.  When  will 
I  start  with  you?  I  have  a  boy  with  me;  what  about 
him?" 
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"See  me  at  the  shed  in  the  morning,"  said  Hugh. 
"Bring  the  boy;  he  can  go  on  picking  up,  I  suppose." 

Youll  turned  away,  to  indicate  that  the  interview 
was  finished,  and  Mackie  went  out  into  the  bar,  where, 
to  relieve  his  feelings,  he  shouted  for  everyone  there. 

There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  owner  of 
Murrubee  applying  for  employment  in  this  way,  and 
he  felt  inclined  to  throw  discretion  to  the  winds  and 
go  back  to  Youll  with  the  startling  announcement 
that  he  was  the  real  Mackie  Mason.  He  did  not  en- 
tertain the  idea  for  long,  however;  what  would  he 
gain  by  such  an  act?  Nothing  at  all.  Youll,  of 
course,  would  not  believe  him,  and  besides,  he  wished 
to  give  a  fellow-soldier — crook  though  he  was — a 
chance  to  explain.  He  would  wait  until  the  usurper 
of  his  name  and  fortune  stood  before  him,  then  ' '  there 
would  be  something  doing." 

He  soon  rejoined  Keub  Farley,  and,  leaving  his 
wife  and  the  girl  to  attend  to  customers,  Farley 
yarned  for  an  hour  or  more  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, to  whom  he  had  evidently  taken  a  great  liking. 
Mason  was  a  good  listener  and  interrupted  very  little 
as  his  host  told  of  the  chequered  career  of  his  elder 
brother,  known  to  his  fellows  as  "Bull."  That  sub- 
ject exhausted,  Reub  regaled  his  listener  with  the 
career,  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  of  Hugh  Youll.  He  told 
of  the  young  man's  hopes  of  inheriting  his  uncle's 
estate,  of  his  bid  for  fortune  on  the  turf,  per  medium 
of  the  Murrubee-bred  horse,  Muski,  which  had  failed, 
and  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  jockey  who  had  ridden 
the  defeated  favorite,  murdered,  according  to  popular 
opinion,  by  his  black  servant. 

Mackie  thought  of  the  wandering  blackboy  whom 
he  had  encountered  on  Murrubee,  and  wondered  if 
he  could  be  the  suspect,  but  he  said  nothing  to  Far- 
ley on  the  matter,  preferring  for  the  time  being  to 
keep  his  own  counsel  in  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    GIRL    OF   HIS   DREAMS. 

THE  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mason  and  young  Far- 
ley made  an  early  start  for  the  Millungra  shed.  As 
they  mounted,  Reub  had  a  final  word  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  Mackie's  seeming  foolishness  in  going  there 
with  the  horse  said  to  have  been  stolen,  and  which 
Hugh  Youll  would  be  sure  to  recognise. 

"You're  gamer  than  Ned  Kelly,"  he  growled. 
"I  c'n  see  y'  comin'  back  with  th'  bracelets  on,  an' 
Chilla  with  y'." 

Mason  shook  his  head.  "Don't  you  bet  on  it, 
Reub,"  he  said;  "we  are  in  no  danger  at  all." 

"You're  not  afraid,  Nipper?"  he  asked  his  youth- 
ful mate,  as  they  cantered  away. 

"Not  me,"  replied  the  youngster,  with  a  grin  of 
confidence.  "If  you  say  it's  all  right,  I  ain't  worry- 
in'." 

The  boy  knew  the  road  well,  and,  making  a  detour 
through  the  bush,  showed  the  way  to  the  rear  of  the 
men's  quarters,  where,  in  a  small  horse  paddock,  the 
horses  were  turned  out.  In  the  hut  the  cook  was  busy 
serving  breakfast,  and  the  newcomers  were  made  wel- 
come by  the  men,  and  neither  were  backward  in 
satisfying  a  keen  appetite, 
iw 
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''Say,  mate,"  cried  a  shearer,  rather  excitedly,  on 
catching  sight  of  Mason,  "ain't  you  Dick  Dengate, 
th'  rough  rider  that  was  with  Kelly's  buck  jumpers  a 
bit  back?" 

"You've  guessed  it,"  agreed  Mackie,  "and  Blue 
Blazes  is  outside  in  the  paddock,  with  never  a  buck 
in  him  now." 

"Give  the  game  best?" 

"For  a  while;  wanted  a  change,  you  know.  I  saw 
Mr.  Youll  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  to  look  him  up. ' ' 

After  the  morning  meal,  the  men  had  to  go  out 
and  look  at  the  great  buckjumper,  Blue  Blazes,  that 
their  mate  had  talked  about  after  recognising  Mason, 
and,  of  course,  the  Murrubee  horse  could  not  but  help 
getting  into  the  limelight. 

Despite  his  knocking  about,  Cobber  looked  a  picture 
of  equine  beauty,  and  the  men  were  not  wanting  in 
expressions  of  admiration. 

'  "You've  got  something  extra-special  there,  mate," 
said  one.  "Looks  good  enough  for  Randwick  or 
Flemington. " 

"I  wouldn't  go  that  far,"  smiled  Mackie.  "But 
Cobber's  got  plenty  of  pace.  I  expect  to  pick  up  a 
race  with  him  one  of  these  days. ' ' 
•  "Won't  have  to  wait  long,"  said  another  of  the 
men.  "We're  holding  a  race  meeting  the  day  after 
we  cut  out;  if  you  have  a  go  you'll  scoop  th'  pool." 

Mason  laughed  again.  "There's  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  enter,  I  suppose,"  he  said;  "Blazes,  at 
anyrate.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  stand  Cobber  up 
against  your  chaps'  hacks." 

"Oh,  there'll  be  a  few  good  ones  runnin',  don't 
forget,"  cried  the  previous  speaker.  "There's  a 
fifty-pound  handicap  for  all  comers.  What  about 
that?" 

"Good,"  said  Mason.  "If  I'm  not  too  late,  I'll 
enter  for  it." 

The  men  scattered  soon  after,  some  to  do  their 
washing,  others  to  attend  their  horses  or  clean  their 
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bicycles,  and  Mason  sauntered  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  homestead  to  seek  an  interview  with  Hugh 
Youll. 

The  station-manager  was  seated  on  the  verandah, 
smoking,  in  company  with  Cooper  Collison,  who 
was  recovering  slowly  from  his  accident,  when 
Mackie  approached.  In  a  room  opening  off  the 
verandah,  a  girl  could  be  seen  seated  at  the  piano, 
singing  softly.  The  morning  sun  streaming  into 
the  room  made  her  features  plainly  visible,  and 
enhanced  the  glory  of  her  golden-brown  hair.  Mason 
glanced  into  the  room,  saw  the  singer's  face,  and 
stood  amazed,  for  it  was  the  face  he  had  dreamed 
about  so  often  and  whose  picture  he  had  carried 
next  his  heart  for  many  a  weary  month. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  The  words,  snapped  harshly 
by  Youll,  brought  him  partly  to  his  senses,  but  still 
his  gaze  wandered  into  the  room. 

"I  came  about  that  job.  Do  I  start  in  the 
morning  ? ' ' 

"Wait  till  the  morning  and  see;  and  when  you 
address  me  say  'sir';  do  you  hear?"  Mackie  looked 
sharply  at  the  speaker,  but  held  back  the  words 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  spoken.  "Very  well 
— er — sir,"  he  said  with  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the 
"sir,"  but  still  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  singer. 

Angered  at  the  stranger's  manner,  Youll  sprang 
up.  "—  -  it,  man,"  he  cried.  "Did  you  never  see 
a  young  lady  before?  Get  away  back  to  the  hut. 
Hanged  if  I  think  I'll  start  you  at  all." 

Mackie  did  not  take  much  notice  of  Youll:  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  turning  reluctantly,  walked 
away. 

"Strange  sort  of  a  fellow,"  said  Hugh.  "What's 
he  want  to  stare  at  Nethie  like  that  for?" 

"You  must  admit  the  girl's  pretty,"  laughed  Col- 
iison,  "and  perhaps  that  chap  has  not  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  a  pretty  girl." 
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"And  he  won't  here,  if  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,"  declared  Youll.  "I'll  hunt  him  in  the 
morning." 

Strangely  agitated,  Maekie  made  his  way  back  to 
the  hut.  The  resemblance  between  the  girl  at  the 
homestead  and  the  photo  he  used  to  prize  so  much 
was  startling  indeed,  and  yet  he  could  not  see  how 
the  two  could  be  connected. 

"It  can't  be  the  same,"  he  assured  himself,  in 
an  effort  to  divert  his  thought  into  other  channels. 
"Only  another  remarkable  coincidence,  that's  all." 
But  try  as  he  would,  he  could  think  of  nothing  else 
but  the  pretty  singer  who  had  bewitched  him. 

Collison's  step-daughter,  for  whose  hand  Hugh 
Youll  and  the  bogus  Mackie  Mason  were  rivals, 
was,  according  to  Reub  Farley,  the  only  young  lady 
at  the  homestead,  and  it  was,  of  course,  she  whom 
he  had  seen.  He  was  anxious  now  to  find  out  her 
Christian  name,  though  he  knew  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  the  name  that  was  dearest  of  all  to  him. 
He  would  have  to  wait  until  he  heard  it  spoken, 
by  someone,  for  it  would  not  do  to  discuss  the 
girl  with  the  men.  And  as  he  reached  that  con- 
clusion he  caught  sight  of  Chilla  Farley,  sitting  on 
the  woodheap  outside  the  hut,  and  smiled  at  his 
own  stupidity.  The  nipper  could  tell  him  all  he 
wanted  to  know,  for  had  he  not  visited  Millungra 
many  times  before?" 

"Well,  what  did  he  say,  Dick?"  demanded  the 
boy,  as  Mackie  took  a  seat  on  the  logs  beside  him. 
"Are  we  starting  in  the  morning?" 

"Don't  know,"  answered  Mason,  smiling  at  the 
lad.  "Mr.  Youll  was  not  too  amiable.  Seemed  to 
get  wild  because  I  glanced  into  a  room  where  a 
young  lady  was  singing." 

' '  Oh,  that 's  Miss  Nethie Why,  what 's  up  with 

you?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Mackie,  who  had  straightened 
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suddenly  at  the  sound  of  that  name.  "I  thought 
the  wood-heap  was  capsizing." 

"I  don't  think,"  grinned  Chilla.  "They  say  Mr. 
Youll's  mad  to  get  her  to  marry  him,  but  th'  new 
boss  of  Murrubee  is  first  fav'rite  with  her." 

"It's  no  business  of  ours,  is  it?"  said  Mason,  rising 
and  lighting  his  pipe.  "I'm  going  for  a  stroll." 

"Nethie!"  With  the  name  repeating  itself  in  his 
mind,  he  wandered  away,  wishing  to  be  alone,  so 
as  to  puzzle  this  strangest  of  all  coincidences  out. 
If  it  turned  out  that  it  was  his  Nethie,  was  lie  to 
stand  quietly  by  while  Hugh  Youll  sought  to  win 
her  love?  He  reckoned  not;  but  another  thought 
began  to  worry  him.  It  was  said  that  she  favoured 
the  man  she  believed  to  be  Mackie  Mason.  Sup- 
posing she  had  really  given  her  heart  to  the  fellow, 
would  it  be  right  for  him  to  come  between  them 
and  destroy  her  happiness,  even  though  he  knew 
Hed  Hurley,  by  his  own  confession,  to  be  a  waster? 
Dinner-time  found  him  still  debating  the  thing  with 
himself,  and  after  the  meal  was  over  he  saddled 
Blazes,  and  set  out  across  the  hills,  for  he  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  crowd  and  be  alone  with  his 
thoughts. 

Keeping  to  no  beaten  track,  he  forced  the  horse 
up  the  rugged,  thickly-timbered  hillside.  Presently 
he  found  himself  on  the  almost  precipitious  edge 
of  a  miniature  gully,  which  blocked  his  progress. 
Dismounting,  he  stood  and  gazed  below  into  what 
an  old-time  poet  would  perhaps  have  termed  a 
"sylvan  glade."  From  somewhere  up  the  hills  a 
rapidly-flowing  stream  found  its  way  to  the  head 
of  the  declivity,  into  which  it  descended  over  moss- 
grown  rocks,  forming  a  waterfall,  which  in  turn  fed 
a  clear-as-crystal  pool  below,  whence  the  stream 
continued  its  winding  course  downward. 

A  dead  tree  spanned  the  creek  a  little  distance 
from  the  falls,  and  tall  box-trees  and  gums — into 
the  branches  of  some  of  which  Mason  could  easily 
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jump  from  where  he  stood — grew  upward  from  its 
banks. 

Birds  twittered  gaily,  the  drone  of  the  locust  was 
unceasing,  and  lizards  darted  from  rock  to  rock  in 
the  sunshine,  but  it  seemed  to  Mackie  that  he  must 
be  the  only  human  within  miles. 

Gazing  down  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
his  heart  suddenly  gave  a  mighty  thump,  for  as  he 
looked  he  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
fellow-being,  and  a  girl  at  that.  Instantly  he  told 
himself  that  it  must  be  she  of  whom  he  had  been 
thinking  ever  since  his  morning  visit  to  the  home- 
stead, and  he  wondered  why  she  was  there  alone. 

Lolling  carelessly  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  almost 
directly  beneath  him,  the  girl  rested,  tapping  her 
riding  boot  with  her  whip,  as  she  watched  her  horse 
grazing  a  few  yards  away.  The  sun,  finding  its 
way  through  the  tree-tops,  once  again  illumined  that 
wealth  of  golden-brown  hair  that  he  had  admired 
so  much  when  first  his  eye  had  chanced  upon  it 
that  morning,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  making  no 
mistake. 

Hardly  daring  to  move  for  fear  of  attracting  her 
attention  and  giving  offence  by  his  presence  there, 
he  stood  looking  down  at  the  unconscious  girl,  and, 
as  he  did,  a  vision  of  old  Memphis  arose  before  him. 
He  saw  again  the  quiet  streets  and  deserted  court- 
yards, the  dome-capped  mosques  and  towering  mina- 
rets, upon  one  of  which  a  name  that  had  become 
dear  to  him  was  written. 

A  timid  cry  from  below  dispelled  his  fancies,  asd 
he  started  forward  anxiously.  The  girl  was  on  Iwr 
feet  now,  with  whip  uplifted,  and  before  her  stoo^ 
a  bareheaded,  badly-clothed,  barefooted  black  man, 
whose  attitude  seemed  threatening.  The  girl  stepped 
backward,  but  the  man  grasped  her  arm,  and  a 
louder  cry,  this  time  for  help,  broke  from  the 
startled  girl's  lips. 
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Hesitating  no  longer,  the  watcher  above  jumped 
for  the  tree  alongside  the  top  of  which  he  had 
been  standing.  In  an  instant  he  was  hanging  by 
the  full  length  of  his  arms  from  an  outstretched 
branch.  Swinging  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  above 
the  spot,  he  released  his  hold  and  dropped  to  the 
ground  beside  the  girl  and  her  seeming  assailant. 
As  he  landed  he  threw  his  weight  against  the  black, 
and  the  impetus  knocked  the  fellow  sprawling  into 
the  creek,  from  which  he  scrambled,  to  dash  for  the 
cover  of  the  bush,  while  the  lady's  horse,  also  badly 
scared,  dashed  madly  away. 

Pulling  himself  together,  Mason  picked  up  his  hat 
from  where  it  had  landed  after  leaving  his  head 
in  his  downward  flight,  and  bowed  to  the  frightened 
girl  with  a  smile  meant  to  be  reassuring. 

"Sorry,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I  had  to  hurry  down. 
You  seemed  to  be  having  trouble;  did  that  fellow 
harm  you?  If  you  wish,  I  will  go  after  him  at 
once,  and " 

"Who  are  you?"  she  gasped,  backing  away  from 
him.  "Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"I  seemed  to  have  scared  you  worse  than  the 
blackf  ellow, "  he  said  ruefully.  "I  was  flying  around 
up  there,  and  did  a  drop  when  you  called,  that's  all." 

She  looked  up  as  if  to  discover  the  flying  machine 
he  had  left,  and  then  they  both  laughed. 

"It  was  such  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for-appear- 
ance," she  said,  quickly  recovering  her  composure. 
"I  am  all  right,  thank  you.  That  man  frightened 
me.  I  thought  he  meant  to  attack  me,  but  it  seems 
he  only  wanted  to  know  where  Mr.  Youll  was.  My 
father's  acting  manager,  you  know." 

"Queer  place  to  come  looking  for  him,"  com- 
mented Mackie.  "Sorry  I  didn't  grab  the  coon;  he 
evidently  wants  teaching  manners;  but  I  suppose 
I'll  be  able  to  run  him  down." 

"Leave  that  to  Mr.  Youll,"  advised  Nethie.  "But 
surely  you  must  have  hurt  yourself  in  that  drop  you 
did." 


SWINGING    FOR    THE    FRACTION    OF    A    SECOND    HE    DROPPED 
TO   THE   GROUND   BESIDE   THE   GIRL, 
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"Not  in  the  least,"  laughed  Mason.  "I'm  used 
to  knocks,  anyhow.  I  notice  I  frightened  your  horse 
into  bolting." 

"Yes,  it  was  too  much  for  Yamba.  She's  gone, 
and  I'll  have  to  walk  home." 

"No  fear,"  protested  Mackie.  "Wait  till  I  call 
my  horse  along;  you  must  take  him,  I'll  do  the 
walking." 

Placing  a  bent  finger  in  his  mouth,  Mackie  whistled 
shrilly.  Instantly  there  came  an  answering  neigh, 
and  the  sound  of  a  horse  making  a  rough  passage 
over  rocks  and  other  obstacles.  Presently  Blazes 
appeared.  Carefully  picking  a  track  between  the 
boulders,  he  reached  his  master's  side,  and  Nethie 
was  compelled  to  smilingly  admire  his  clever  obedi- 
ence. "You're  a  lovely  old  chap,"  she  declared, 
patting  the  old  fellow's  neck.  "My  mare  is  not  so 
fond  of  doing  as  she  is  told." 

"Blazes  has  not  been  long  educated,"  said  Mason. 
"Only  a  few  months  ago  he  was  starring  as  an 
outlaw  in  a  buck-jumping  show,  and  he  was  the  real 
thing." 

"One  would  never  think  so.  He  seems  docility  it- 
self now,"  she  remarked,  still  petting  the  agreeable 
ex-outlaw,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering 
what  had  happened,  she  exclaimed,  "I  must  hurry 
home.  Yamba  coming  back  without  me  will  cause 
a  scare,  and  they'll  be  sending  out  a  search  party 
to  bring  in  the  corpse." 

"No  doubt  your  folks  will  be  worried,"  agreed 
Mackie.  "Just  a  minute,  till  I  shorten  my  stirrups, 
then  hop  up  on  Blazes  and  go  for  your  life.  I'll 
follow  on  foot. ' ' 

The  girl  protested,  but  Mason  laughingly  shortened 
the  leathers  to  what  he  thought  should  be  a  com- 
fortable length,  and  handed  her  the  bridle  reins. 

"Now,  are  you  ready,  Miss — er " 

"Newlett,"  she  supplied,  smilingly,  and  his  heart 
beat  faster  as  she  spoke  that  name,  which  was  ever 
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in  his  mind.  She  protested  again  against  depriving 
him  of  his  horse,  but,  even  as  she  spoke,  she  allowed 
him  to  grasp  a  little  foot  to  help  her  into  the  saddle, 
never  dreaming  of  the  thrill  she  was  giving  the 
pleasant  stranger. 

As  he  hoisted  her  up  and  her  head  appeared  over 
the  saddle,  she  fell  back  again  with  a  little  scream, 
gasping,  "Here  he  is." 

Mackie  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  stumbled, 
and  did  not  hurry  to  release  her.  "What,  the  black- 
fellow?"  he  exclaimed. 

"No,"  she  replied,  springing  from  his  grasp,  too 
late  to  prevent  her  position  being  seen  by  Hugh 
Youll,  who  at  that  moment  dashed  up  on  one  of 
the  station  hacks,  leading  Nethie's  mare,  Yamba. 
He  saw  the  girl  leave  Mackie 's  arms,  and,  jumping 
from  his  saddle,  he  strode  furiously  up  to  the  young 
man,  with  his  riding  crop  lifted  threateningly. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  demanded.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  insulting  this  lady?" 

Mason  smilingly  faced  the  angry  station-manager. 
"Don't  rush  things,  Mr.  Youll,"  he  advised;  "keep 
calm,  it's  always  the  wisest;  and  just  put  that  whip 
down."  Hugh  lowered  his  arm  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  Nethie. 

"This  gentleman  has  not  insulted  me,"  she  said. 
"He  was  helping  me — 

"So  it  seemed,"  snapped  Youll.  "Were  you  in 
danger,  that  he  had  to  hold  you  in  his  arms?" 

"That  was  an  accident,"  declared  Mason.  "Miss 
Newlett  has  been  insulted,  but  not  by  me,  I  hope. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  in  time  to  protect 
her  from  a  friend  of  yours  a  few  moments  ago." 

"What  is  this  fellow  talking  about?"  demanded 
Hugh,  turning  to  Nethie. 

"I  was  resting  here,"  said  Nethie,  "just  idling 
the  time  away,  while  Yamba  cropped  the  grass,  when 
a  blackfellow  crept  out  of  the  bushes  and  accosted 
me.  I  was  scared  and  cried  out.  Then  he  caught 
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my  arm  roughly  and  demanded  to  know  if  you  were 
coming  here  to  meet  me.  I  struggled  with  the  man, 
and  called  for  help,  and  this  gentleman  fell  down 
from  somewhere  and  knocked  the  fellow  into  the 
creek. ' ' 

"Asked  for  me?  A  blackf ellow ? "  gasped  Youll. 
"That's  a  strange  thing." 

"So  I  thought,"  agreed  Nethie;  "and  he  was  a 
wild-looking  one,  too,  with  no  hat  or  boots,  and 
his  clothes  all  torn." 

"I  happened  to  be  up  there,"  said  Mason,  looking 
towards  the  tree-tops,  "and,  hearing  a  cry,  looked 
down  and  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  going 
on  between  a  blackfellow  and  this  lady.  As  the 
position  seemed  desperate,  I  took  the  quickest  way 
down,  and  bumped  the  coon  into  the  creek.  He 
scrambled  to  the  other  side,  and  as  he  looked  back 
before  disappearing  in  the  bush,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I'd  met  the  fellow  before." 

"Perhaps  you  know  more  about  him  than  you 
are  likely  to  tell  us,"  sneered  Youll. 

"That  is  a  remark  that  applies  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Youll,"  declared  Mason.  "I  do  not  know  anything 
of  this  man ;  but  that  he  has  had  some  dealings  with 
you  is  evident.  I  came  through  Murrubee  not  so 
long  ago,  and,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  run,  a  black- 
fellow  accosted  me,  this  very  man,  I  believe,  and  ha 
asked  then  if  Mr.  Youll  was  at  the  station." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  exclaimed  Youll,  but  he 
was  as  white  as  death,  and  Mason  saw  that  he  was 
trembling.  ""What  the  devil  could  he  want  with 
me?" 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I'm  no  good 
at  conundrums,"  he  said. 

"Where  did  he  go,  Dengate,  after  you  knocked 
him  into  the  creek?"  asked  Hugh  in  a  quieter 
manner. 

"Made  for  the  scrub ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  revolver 
in  his  belt  too.  I  think  he's  up  to  some  devilment," 
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answered  Mackie.  "You  ought  to  try  and  get  hold 
of  him." 

Youll  looked  around  the  bush-clad  hills  with  a 
scared,  expression  on  his  sallow  features.  "Yes,  he 
must  be  caught,"  he  gasped,  producing  an  auto- 
matic revolver  and  offering  it  to  Mason.  "Take 
this,  Dengate,  and  go  after  him ;  if  necessary,  shoot 
him.  I'll  pay  you  well." 

Mackie  waved  the  weapon  on  one  side.  "Keep 
your  gun,"  he  laughed.  "W^at  do  you  want  to 
carry  one  of  those  in  Australia  for?  If  you  want 
the  fellow  captured,  go  back  to  the  station  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  organise  a  party  to  scour 
the  country.  I'll  escort  Miss  Newlett  home." 

Youll  did  not  appear  to  be  listening.  He  was 
staring  up  into  the  bushes  on  the  hillside.  "What's 
that  up  there?"  he  gasped.  "See,  between  the 
branches  of  those  saplings.  Looks  to  me  like  a 
black  face  peeping  at  us.  I'm  sure  it  is."  Trembling, 
he  grasped  his  horse's  bridle,  and,  scrambling  into 
the  saddle,  dug  his  heels  into  the  horse's  sides,  and 
galloped  away,  calling  out  as  he  went  that  he  would 
get  assistance. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
A   FRUITLESS    SEARCH. 

MASON  laughed  softly  as  he  watched  Youll  dis- 
appear. "That  black's  got  him  scared  to  death,"  he 
said.  "I  wonder  why." 

"I'm  sure  I  cannot  guess,"  she  answered;  "but 
I  really  must  hurry  home." 

"Scared  to  death  at  being  left  alone  in  the  wilds, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  blackfellow,  and  in  the  company  of 
a  perfect  stranger?" 

"I'm  not  a  bit  nervous  now,"  she  assured  him, 
with  a  bewitching  smile  that  made  him  feel  inclined 
to  seize  her  in  his  arms  and  declare  that  he  was  Mackie 
Mason  and  that  he  loved  her,  but  he  restrained  him- 
self, and  catching  Yamba,  who  was  grazing  where 
Youll  had  left  her,  he  held  her  for  Nethie  to  mount. 

"I  reckon  Blazes  is  horse-cursing  your  friend  Mr. 
Youll  for  bringing  your  mare  back  and  robbing  him 
of  the  honor  of  carrying  you  home.  If  he's  not  lie 
ought  to  be,"  remarked  Mackie.  Nethie  smiled  again 
and  patted  Yamba's  nose. 

"So  you  ran  away  and  deserted  me,"  she  scolded. 
•  It  would  serve  you  right  if  I  refused  to  let  you  take 
ine  home  now;  but  never  mind,  I  can  see  that  you  are 
sorry."  Yamba  looked  into  her  mistress's  face  as  if 
she  understood,  and  Nethie,  gathering  the  reins  into 
her  hand,  with  a  laugh,  raised  her  foot  and  glanced 
at  Mackie.  Helped  by  his  strong  and  willing  arm, 
she  was  astride  of  Yamba  in  a  moment,  and  Mason 
lost  no  time  in  mounting  and  joining  her.  Side  by 
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side  they  rode  in  silence  through  the  bush,  and  though 
Mason  wanted  badly  to  talk  to  the  girl,  and  he  was 
not  usually  backward  in  conversation,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  utter  the  words  he  wished  to  speak. 
It  was  Nethie  who  broke  the  silence,  and  so  abruptly 
that  he  gave  an  involuntary  start.  "How  is  it  that 
an  active  young  man  like? -you  is  not  at  the  war?" 
Nethie  asked  the  question  quite  seriously,  and  frowned 
at  the  nicker  of  a  smile  that  played  on  his  lips  as 
they  opened  to  answer. 

"Perhaps  I'm  under  age,"  he  said.  "There's  lots 
of  time  yet  for  me  to  join  up." 

"It's  not  a  question  to  be  treated  lightly,"  de- 
clared Nethie.  "You  are  old  enough.  I  have  no 
time  for  the  young  man  who  shirks.  My  father  was 
killed  at  Gallipoli,  and  all  my  friends  are  doing  their 
bit." 

"Including  Mr.  Youll?" 

"Leave  him  out  of  it,"  she  exclaimed.  "Even  he 
made  an  attempt  of  a  sort. ' ' 

' '  Perhaps  I  have  done  as  much  as  he. ' ' 

"That  would  not  bear  talking  about;  but  tell  me, 
what  have  you  done  ? ' ' 

"I  was  there." 

"I  am  sorry  I  spoke  then,"  she  cried  in  a  tone  of 
apology;  "but  you  wear  nothing  to  denote  that  you 
are  a  returned  soldier." 

"Only  some  scars  of  battle,  that  are  hidden  from 
view ;  but  I  'm  not  given  to  talking  about  it. ' ' 

"You're  not  ashamed  of  having  been  there, 
surely  ? ' ' 

"I  should  think  not,"  he  cried,  "and  I  might  go 
again,  after  certain  things  happen  here.  I'd  like  to 
see  the  end  of  it. ' ' 

"What  battalion  were  you  with?  I  know  a  lot  of 
boys  who  went  from  up  here. ' ' 

"The  Second,"  declared  Mason.  "And  in  the 
same  company  as  a  certain  Mackie  Mason  whom  I 
have  heard  you  know." 
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"Why,  yes,  of  course,  I  do.  He  owns  the  station 
that  Mr.  Youll  manages — Murrubee — and  we  expect 
him  up  here  within  the  next  few  days. ' ' 

"I  hope  I  am  here  when  he  comes.  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  again." 

"Were  you  with  him  much  over  there?"  asked 
Nethie. 

'  *  Quite  a  lot.  He  used  to  carry  a  girl 's  ph«rto  about 
with  him.  Said  he'd  never  seen  her.  Saw  her  name 
written  up  on  a  tower  or  something  in  Egypt  and 
wrote  to  her  on  spec.  The  queer  part  of  it  was  that 
she  had  the  same  name  as  you — Nethie  Newlett. " 

' '  Perhaps  it  was  me. ' ' 

"But  he  used  to  say  she  was  a  city  girl." 

"So  I  was  in  those  days.  I  came  to  the  bush  later. 
Really,  Mr.  Dengate,  you  appear  to  remember  more 
about  this  little  romance  of  mine  than  Mr.  Mason 
does  himself." 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  cried  Mackie,  laughing.  "How 
could  I?" 

"Oh,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  quite  a  lot.  He 
gets  me  really  angry,  but  the  poor  fellow  suffered  so 
terribly  from  wounds  and  shell  shock,  no  wonder  his 
memory  is  affected." 

Mason  smiled  so  broadly  that  Nethie  bit  her  lip 
with  annoyance.  "I  do  not  see  the  joke,"  she  said. 

"I'll  liven  your  friend's  memory,  I  promise  you 
that,"  declared  Mason.  "The  idea  of  forgetting  so 
romantic  an  affair.  Why "  He  paused,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  cursing  secretly  as  he  saw  that 
his  chance  of  any  further  conversation  with  Nethie 
was  gone.  Galloping  through  the  bush  towards  them 
came  a  party  of  horsemen,  headed  by  Hugh  Youll. 

"The  chase  has  begun,"  said  Nethie. 

"And  that  black  will  take  catching,"  declared 
Mackie.  "If  he  can  obtain  food  he  need  never  be 
caught." 

"By  Jove,  you  people  have  been  a  long  time  getting 
this  far,"  growled  Youll,  reining  in  his  horse  along- 
side the  pair.  "I  want  you  to  go  along  with  these 
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boys,  Dengate,  and  put  them  on  the  trail  of  that 
blackfellow." 

Mason  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  de- 
cided. "All  right,  I'll  go,"  he  answered. 

"They  won't  give  him  much  quarter,"  said  Youll, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  "I  told  them  he  at- 
tacked Miss  Newlett,  and  they  're  crazy  about  it.  You 
need  not  tell  them  that  he  was  asking  for  me;  you 
understand?" 

Mackie  nodded,  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  Nethic, 
swung  Blazes  around  and  joined  the  waiting  horse- 
men. As  they  clattered  up  the  hill  he  looked  back 
and  saw  that  Youll  had  remained  behind  with  Nethie. 

"Not  going  with  them?"  asked  Nethie,  as  the  horse- 
men were  hidden  from  view  in  the  bush. 

"What's  the  use?"  answered  Hugh;  "there's 
enough  of  them  without  me;  besides,  I  don't  want 
them  to  know  that  I  am  in  any  way  concerned.  I 
told  Dengate  not  to  mention  that  the  man  was  asking 
for  me. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  indeed ;  and  what  do  they  think  they  are  chas- 
ing the  man  for,  then  ? ' ' 

"Insulting  you;  and  if  they  get  him  it's  good-bye 
nigger,  for  they'll  shoot  on  sight." 

"You  had  no  right  to  mislead  the  men  like  that," 
declared  Nethie  hotly.  "It's  not  fair,  but  I'm  sure 
that  Mr.  Dengate  will  be  a  sport,  and  give  the  man  a 
chance  to  say  what  he  wants.  He  won't  allow  any 
shooting. ' ' 

"He  won't  be  asked,"  said  Hugh  sourly.  "I'm 
not  too  sure  that  he  is  not  wise  to  the  game  this 
mysterious  black  is  playing.  He  admits  having  met 
him  at  Murrubee,  and  now  they  appear  here  to- 
gether." 

"I  am  sure  that  you  are  wrong,"  declared  Nethie. 
"Mr.  Dengate  knows  nothing  about  the  fellow." 

"Oh,  how  positive  you  are,"  sneered  Hugh.  "Of 
course,  you  could  not  possibly  adopt  my  view  of  the 
matter. ' ' 
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"Why  should  I,  when  it  seems  so  foolish — so 
absurd?" 

"This  smart  young  fellow  seems  to  have  made 
quite  a  hit  with  you." 

"That  is  something  which  you  will  never  do,  Mr. 
Youll." 

"You  admit  it  then?" 

"Certainly  not,"  she  replied;  "and  please  do  not 
talk  such  nonsense." 

"Very  well,"  he  agreed;  "but  this  fellow  Dengate 
goes  about  his  business  in  the  morning.  I  was  put- 
ting him  on  as  a  sort  of  rouseabout,  but  I  think  he's 
dangerous. ' ' 

"In  what  way?"  asked  Nethie,  as  they  drew  near 
to  the  homestead,  and  she  waved  to  her  mother  and 
stepfather,  who  were  on  the  verandah  waiting  for 
her. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  growled  Youll.  "I'll  let  him 
know  when  he  gets  back  to-night  that  he  might  as  well 
look  for  work  elsewhere. ' ' 

"I  don't  think  you  will,"  said  Nethie.  "Hunt  him 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  expect  him  to  remain 
silent  about  this  affair  of  the  blackfellow?  That's 
very  brilliant. ' ' 

"Curse  him,"  grunted  Hugh.  "I  can't  get  it  out 
of  my  head  that  the  fellow  is  here  for  some  purpose 
other  than  mere  work.  I  don't  know  where  the  idea 
came  from,  but  there  it  is,  and  I  'm  uneasy  about  it. ' ' 

Nethie  laughed  lightly.  "You're  getting  quite 
nervy,  Mr.  Youll.  Millungra  must  not  agree  with 
you.  You  want  a  change." 

It  was  some  time  after  tea,  and  the  moon  was  well 
up,  when  the  search  party  returned  and  reported  to 
Hugh  Youll  at  the  homestead  that  no  sign  of  the 
blackfellow  had  been  seen,  though  many  miles  of  bush 
had  been  traversed.  Hugh  was  plainly  disappointed, 
as  he  thanked  the  men  for  their  trouble ;  and  as  they 
rode  away  to  their  quarters,  Mackie  Mason  lingered 
for  a  moment,  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  Nethie,  but 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
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"What  do  I  do  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Youll?"  he 
asked. 

"Do  you  think  it  worth  while  starting?"  said 
Hugh.  "There's  only  a  few  days'  work  here,  you 
know. ' ' 

"Every  little  helps,"  said  Mason.  "It  will  do  me." 

"Well,  there's  a  mob  of  stragglers  to  come  in  from 
the  outside  paddocks.  I've  had  a  couple  of  men  out 
there  rounding  them  up.  Some  of  them  have  not  been 
in  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  You'd  better  go  out  there 
with  Birt,  the  boundary  rider,  in  the  morning  and 
help  bring  them  in.  Mr.  Collison  talks  of  venturing 
out  to-morrow  for  his  first  ride  since  his  accident,  so 
it  is  possible  that  myself  and  the  boss  will  be  out 
also." 

"Very  well;  I'll  be  there,"  said  Mackie.       ^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 
"THAT   HORSE   WAS   STOLEN  " 

AFTER  spending  a  restless  night,  dreaming  of  the 
girl  he  loved,  Mason  rose  early,  intending  to  ride  out 
after  the  mob  of  stragglers,  as  directed  by  Hugh 
Youll.  He  had  decided  to  precipitate  matters  by 
riding  Cobber,  so  that  the  manager  of  Murrubee 
would  see  the  chestnut.  Sooner  or  later  he  would 
have  to  let  Youll  see  the  horse,  and  if  he  was  sure  to 
recognise  him,  he  might  as  well  do  it  at  once,  and  take 
what  action  he  thought  fit. 

The  annual  races  would  be  held  at  Royglen  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  Mackie  had  arranged  to  enter  both 
his  horses — Blazes  for  the  hurdles,  and  Cobber  for  the 
principal  event  of  the  day,  a  mile  handicap  for  all- 
comers, carrying  a  prize  of  fifty  pounds,  jointly  do- 
nated by  the  owner  of  Millungra  station  and  Reub 
Farley,  whose  hotel  adjoined  the  racecourse.  Cobber 
would  want  a  bit  of  training  for  the  event,  and  this 
morning's  jaunt  across  the  hills  would  serve  as  an 
introduction. 

After  a  welcome  snack  and  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the 
hands,  Mason  caught  and  saddled  the  chestnut, 
mounted,  and  joined  the  boundary-rider  who  was  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  out-paddocks.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  homestead  they  saw  the  house  party, 
which  consisted  of  Collison,  Youll,  and  Miss  Xewlett, 
some  distance  ahead,  and  Hugh  appeared  to  be  having 
trouble  with  a  bad-tempered  horse. 

"That's  his  latest  purchase,"  the  man  informed 
Mason.  "Fine-looking  animal  and  all  that,  but  cranky 
as  the  devil.  Youll 's  an  ass  to  try  and  ride  him,  for 
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he's  not  the  best  horseman  in  the  world  by  a  long 
way,  and  the  horse  is  fresh  after  a  spell.  He's 
playin'  up  all  right." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  playing  up.  The 
horse  was  plainly  bad-tempered,  and  his  rider  was 
also  badly  affected  with  the  same  complaint,  which 
did  not  improve  the  situation  As  Mackie  rode  up 
and  doffed  his  hat  to  Miss  Hewlett,  Youll's  horse 
treated  his  unhappy  rider  to  a  series  of  vigorous 
bucks  and  jumps  that  caused  Youll  to  lose  his  head 
completely.  Sliding  from  the  saddle,  and  holding  the 
reins  tightly,  Hugh  began  to  lay  the  whip  on  to  the 
fractious  animal  which  he  could  not  manage.  Then 
Mackie  Mason  also  hurriedly  dismounted,  and  rushed 
towards  Youll,  with  his  habitual  smile  replaced  by  a 
frown,  and  a  dangerous  set  of  mouth  and  chin. 

"That's  no  good,"  he  cried,  seizing  Hugh's  arm 
and  wrenching  the  whip  from  his  hand.  "Not  so 
much  whip,  man ;  you  can  do  without  that. ' ' 

White  and  trembling  with  rage,  Youll  glared  at 
this  interfering  stranger,  but  Mason  said  no  more. 
Snatching  the  reins  from  the  other,  he  sprang  into 
the  vacant  saddle  of  the  still  restless  horse.  Non- 
plussed for  a  moment  by  this  change  of  riders, 
Grumpy  paused,  but  quickly  resumed  his  buck- 
jumping  tactics.  Finding  that  the  man  now  on  his 
back  was  unconcerned  by  the  twists  and  contortions 
he  was  indulging  in,  the  horse  decided  to  try  what 
bolting  would  do.  Mackie  gave  him  his  head  at 
once  as  he  broke  into  a  furious  gallop.  Right  ahead 
a  three-rail  fence  barred  the  way,  but  Mason  sent 
Grumpy  at  it,  and  the  horse  took  it  in  his  stride 
without  an  effort.  Across  the  full  extent  of  the  ad- 
joining paddock  they  dashed;  then  Mason,  forcing 
Grumpy  around,  drove  him  back.  Again  he  flew  the 
fence,  and  stopped  quite  tamely  as  Mason  drew  rein 
alongside  his  angry  master. 

"There  you  are,"  laughed  Mackie,  as  he  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  offered  the  reins  to  Youll.  "He's 
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quiet  enough  for  a  child  to  ride.  You  can  let  a 
horse  know  who  is  boss  without  the  whip,  you 
know." 

Hugh  looked  up  in  time  to  catch  a  smile  passing 
between  Nethie  and  this  insolent  know-all,  as  he 
mentally  termed  Mason,  and  snatched  the  bridle 

from  him.    " you,"  he  snarled.     "I  want  no 

lessons  in  horsemanship  from  a " 

He  paused,  open-mouthed,  as  if  suddenly  afflicted 
with  a  seizure  that  had  rendered  him  speechless. 
Mason  followed  the  line  of  his  eyes,  to  discover  that 
he  was  staring  at  Cobber,  evidently  having  noticed 
the  chestnut  for  the  first  time. 

"Hey,  I  say,"  he  gasped,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  shock.  "Where  did  you  get  that 
horse?  Collison,  what  do  you  think  of  this?" 

"A  fine  colt,  Youll,"  declared  the  squatter.  "I've 
been  admiring  him  for  some  time.  What 's  the  matter 
with  you,  man?" 

"Matter?     Why,  it — it's  Ranger,  the  horse 

stolen  from  Murrubee.    This  smart  fellow  is  a  thief. ' ' 

Mason  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  grasped  his 
wrist  so  tightly  that  Hugh  winced.  "Easy  on  the 
thief,"  he  said  quietly.  "This  horse,  which  I  have 
named  Cobber  o'  Mine,  belongs  to  me  and  the 
youngster  who  is  travelling  with  me." 

"He  was  stolen,"  repeated  Youll,  pulling  his  arm 
away.  "I'd  know  Ranger  anywhere,  Collison." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  colt?"  said  the  squatter, 
turning  to  Mason.  "It's  a  dangerous  thing  to  have 
a  stolen  horse  in  your  possession." 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,"  agreed  Mason.  "Cobber 
came  into  my  hands  quite  recently,  across  at  a  place 
called  Hotandusty,  on  the  road  to  Moulamein.  I 
happened  along  to  the  pub  there,  about  the  time 
the  man  who  had  the  colt  died  in  a  fit.  The  publican 
wished  to  retain  the  horse  in  settlement  of  a  drink 
debt,  but  the  men  who  were  in  his  bar  at  the  time 
decided  to  raffle  him,  pay  the  money  to  the  dead 
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man's  boy,  who  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  I 
would  have  won  the  raffle  but  for  the  fact  that  a 
sharper  cheated  me  with  loaded  dice.  The  winner, 
in  a  fit  of  bravado,  offered  to  fight  me  for  the  horse. 
I  took  him  on  and  won.  The  boy  and  I  kept  the 
horse,  and  there  he  is. ' ' 

Youll  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Where  do  you 
think  you  are?"  he  sneered.  "This  is  not  the  wild 
west  of  America.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
you  have  no  right  whatever  to  that  horse ;  you  must 
hand  him  over.*' 

"I  know  a  dashed  sight  better  than  you  that  I 
have  a  right  to  the  horse,"  declared  Mackie,  laugh- 
ing; "and  what's  more,  I  mean  to  keep  him." 

"You  must  be  mad,"  cried  Hugh,  impatiently. 
"Take  my  advice,  and  give  up  the  horse  without 
any  fuss,  otherwise  I  must  inform  the  police  and 
have  you  arrested." 

Mason  shook  his  head  slowly,  still  smiling.  "I'm 
not  handing  Cobber  over  to  you,  Mr.  Youll;  get 
that  out  of  your  head.  Police  or  not,  I  mean  to 
hang  on  to  him." 

"Then  I  demand  the  horse,"  cried  Hugh,  angrily, 
making  a  move  towards  the  colt.  Mackie  warned 
him  off  with  a  look  that  had  the  desired  effect. 

"Keep  cool,"  he  advised.  "I'm  not  going  to  clear 
out,  Mr.  Youll.  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  horse, 
anyhow,  stolen  or  not?" 

"As  manager  of  Murrubee,  where  the  colt  was 
stolen  from,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mason,  his  owner, 
I  demand  that  you  give  him  up,"  repeated  Hugh. 

"That  sounds  all  right,"  declared  Mackie.  "But 
there's  nothing  doing.  I've  heard  that  Mr.  Mason 
is  expected  up  here  shortly;  well,  let  the  matter 
stand  till  he  arrives ;  then,  if  he  can  advance  a  better 
claim  to  Cobber  than  I  can,  I'll  give  in." 

"I'm  really  beginning  to  think  you're  a  bit 
touched  in  the  head,  Dengate,"  said  Hugh.  "As  if 
Mr.  Mason's  claim  to  his  own  horse  would  not  beat 
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your  flimsy  one.  Don't  be  a  fool;  hand  the  horse 
over." 

Mason  looked  up,  and  his  eye  caught  those  of 
Nethie  Newlett's  regarding  him  with  what  he  took 
to  be  an  appeal  in  their  depths.  "I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,"  he  said,  facing  Youll  once  more.  "I'll  hand 
Cobber  to  Miss  Newlett,  if  she'll  consent  to  take 
charge  of  him,  until  the  matter  of  ownership  is 
decided  with  Mr.  Mason." 

"Oh,  I'll  do  that  willingly,"  cried  Nethie,  eagerly. 

"I've  entered  him  for  the  handicap  at  Roy  glen," 
said  Mackie,  "and  I've  promised  that  he'll  start." 

"I'll  train  him  myself,"  cried  Nethie. 

"Good  enough,"  laughed  Mason,  leading  the  horse 
to  her,  and  handing  her  the  bridle.  "Will  that  suit 
you,  Mr.  Youll?" 

"The  whole  thing  is  ridiculous,"  snapped  Hugh; 
"but  if  Miss  Newlett  likes  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment, that  is  her  affair;  but  you  must  not  forget 
that  she  is  on  Mr.  Mason's  side." 

"Perhaps  so,"  agreed  Mason,  "but  I'm  quite  con- 
tent. I  know  that  I'll  get  a  fair  deal." 


CHAPTER  XXTt. 
A  RIDE   OVER   THE   STICKS. 

BEING  called  a  thief  had  upset  Mason  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  expression  of  indifference  had  indi- 
cated to  those  who  were  present.  He  felt  a  great 
inclination  to  declare  that  he  was  the  real  and  only 
owner  of  the  chestnut  colt,  and  of  Murrubee  as  well, 
but,  at  the  moment,  it  would  not  have  availed  him 
anything.  No  one  would  believe  his  bare  statement 
that  he  was  Mackie  Mason,  so  he  put  the  idea  aside, 
resolving  to  adhere  to  the  course  of  action  which  he 
had  previously  mapped  out,  his  first  move  being  a 
personal  interview  with  his  impersonator. 

It  was  hardly  reasonable,  after  what  had  passed 
between  them,  to  expect  Youll  to  employ  him,  so 
Mackie  withdrew  from  the  station,  and  put  up  at 
R«ub  Farley's.  Every  day  he  schooled  Blazes  over 
the  fences,  and  the  ex-outlaw  proved  a  very  fearless 
and  reliable  jumper  indeed.  So  much  so  that  Mason 
soon  formed  the  opinion  that  he  had  a  first-class 
chance  of  winning  the  hurdle  race  at  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting.  And  every  day  also  Nethie  galloped 
Cobber  across  the  Millungra  paddocks,  and  some- 
times it  happened  that  the  two  met.  In  fact,  the 
meetings  soon  became  a  daily  happening,  and  though 
Mackie 's  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  longed  to  bare  his 
heart  to  the  unsuspecting  girl,  he  managed  to  keep 
silent  on  the  all-important  subject.  One  morning, 
Hugh  Youll  and  Nethie 's  stepfather  happened  upon 
the  two  young  people  as  they  chatted,  after  exercis- 
ing their  horses,  and  the  look  of  anger  and  hate 
displayed  on  Hugh's  sallow  features,  as  he  glared 
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at  Mason,  told  Mackie  that  he  had  an  enemy  of  a 
dangerous  kind  in  his  cousin  Hugh. 

After  that  there  were  no  more  meetings,  and 
Mackie  looked  across  country  in  vain  for  the  coming 
of  Nethie. 

The  days  went  quickly  by,  and  shearing  opera- 
tions drew  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  So  far 
there  was  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  Hed  Hurley, 
and  the  continued  and  unexplained  absence  of  his 
principal  annoyed  Youll  considerably.  Under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  he  would  have  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly if  the  new  owner  of  Murrubee  decided  to 
abandon  his  visit,  but  just  now  he  was  all  anxiety 
to  see  the  man,  and  have  him  take  drastic  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  Murrubee  colt  and  that  thick- 
skinned  fellow,  Dengate,  who  had  the  infernal  ef- 
frontery to  claim  him. 

The  position  was  becoming  unbearable.  It  was  bad 
enough  for  the  man  to  say  he  owned  the  horse,  but 
for  Nethie  to  meet  the  fellow  and  chat  with  him 
on  terms  of  equality  was  maddening.  Something 
would  surely  have  to  be  done.  It  was  known  that 
the  missing  one  had  left  Sydney  by  motor  days  ago, 
and  should  have  long  since  put  in  an  appearance 
at  Millungra,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not 
bent  on  a  fast  trip. 

There  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  however,  Hed 
was  coming  by  easy  stages.  The  many  towns  en 
route  had  attractions  hard  to  resist,  and  Hed  had 
no  desire  to  resist  anything  while  his  purse  was  well 
filled  with  the  "root  of  all  evil."  Hence  the  delay. 


Millungra  was  cut  out.  A  record  clip.  Every- 
thing rosy-hued  for  Collison  and  his  care.  A 
shearers'  dance  in  the  woolshed  celebrated  the  happy 
termination  of  the  period  of  hard  work,  and  on  the 
following  Saturday  the  Koyglen  races  would  mark 
the  close  of  the  busy  season  in  the  hills. 
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Farley's  Hotel  and  the  adjoining  racecourse  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  gay  animation  on  that  bright  day 
when  the  races  were  set  down  for  decision.  The 
"sports"  of  the  district  for  many  miles  around  were 
early  on  the  scene.  Farmers,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  station-hands,  shearers,  teamsters,  rouse- 
abouts,  they  were  all  there,  and  many  more  besides. 
The  Royglen  Hotel  did  record  business,  and  Reub 
Farley  anticipated  a  day  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

"Dick  Dengate's"  name  appeared  twice  on  the 
programme.  He  had  Blazes  entered  for  the  hurdles 
and  Cobber  was  top  weight  in  the  big  event  of 
the  day.  Nethie  had  faithfully  kept  her  compact 
with  Mason.  She  had  trained  and  cared  for  Cobber, 
and  handed  him  over  looking  well  indeed  after  his 
sojourn  at  Millungra.  This  act  of  Nethie 's  was 
resented  by  Youll,  who  protested  strongly  to  Colli- 
son,  but  the  squatter  refused  to  interfere.  "Mason 
is  sure  to  be  here,"  said.  "Let  things  go  as  they 
are  going  until  he  arrives;  the  man  won't  run  away, 
you  may  be  sure,  after  going  this  far  in  the  matter." 

"I  suppose  Mason  will  be  here,"  growled  Hugh. 
"I've  had  word  from  him  to  that  effect,  but  he's 
mighty  late.  I  can't  make  him  out.  If  he  does  not 
show  up,  well,  in  goes  Mister  Dengate.  I've  told 
the  sergeant  the  whole  story,  and  he's  ready  to 
arrest  the  fellow  at  a  word  from  me." 

"Somehow,  I  suspect  that  Dengate  knows  quite 
well  where  he  stands  in  the  matter.  There's  some- 
thing in  this  that  we  are  ignorant  of,  I  am  sure; 
but  I  think  Nethie  knows  a  little  more  than  we  do." 

"If  she  does,  she  keeps  her  knowledge  to  herself," 
said  Youll  surlily,  walking  away  towards  the  stalls 
to  saddle  up  his  candidate  for  the  first  event. 

Smiling  and  joking  with  all  around  him,  "Dick 
Dengate"  seemed  to  have  no  misgivings  as  he  at- 
tended to  his  horses  at  Farley's,  but  Reub  was 
worried. 

F35 
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Four  mounted  troopers  had  arrived  to  maintain 
order,  and  he  forecasted  trouble  for  his  frieinf, 
Dick,  before  the  day  was  over,  for  he  had  seen 
Hugh  Youll  in  consultation  with  the  sergeant-in- 
charge. 

.  The  first  event  was  the  hurdle  race,  a  condition 
of  which  was  that  owners  should  ride  their  own 
horses.  Youll  had  had  the  temerity  to  enter 
Grumpy,  the  horse  which  had  played  up  with  him, 
and  which  Dengate  had  forcibly  taken  out  of  his 
hands,  a  happening  which  had  strengthened  his  hate 
for  the  stranger.  Farley,  too,  a  horseman  of  more 
than  average  ability,  had  entered  The  Bunyip,  a  big, 
bony  bay,  with  a  local  reputation  as  a  jumper,  and 
there  were  a  few  others,  of  which  Farmer  Aston 's 
grey  mare,  Cidyea,  was  the  most  fancied.  She  had 
won  several  races,  and  as  her  owner-rider  was  a 
little  chap  in  comparison  to  Dengate  and  the  other 
opposing  riders,  the  grey  became  a  strong  favourite. 

In  the  hotel  bar,  before  taking  their  mounts  out 
on  the  course,  Youll  and  Mackie  met.  The  station- 
manager's  face  was  flushed,  for  he  had  been  imbibing 
freely,  no  doubt  to  brace  his  nerves  for  the  race 
over  the  sticks.  Not  what  could  be  termed  a  game 
rider  at  any  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
all  who  knew  him  that  he  should  elect  to  ride  in 
a  race,  and  a  hurdle  race  at  that.  He  stared  in- 
solently at  Mackie  and  touched  him  with  his  whip. 
"A  tenner  I  beat  you,  Dengate,"  lie  sneered. 

"Easy  money  for  me,"  grinned  Mason,  "but  T 
don't  want  to  rob  you.  Grumpy '11  have  you  off  at 
the  first  jump.  You're  a  fool  to  take  it  on." 

"I  may  be,"  sneered  Youll.  "But  it  remains  to 
be  proved.  I  'm  out  to  settle  you,  anyhow,  and  before 
the  day  is  out  you'll  regret  having  made  my  ac- 
quaintance." 

"I've  already  done  that,  old  man." 

"The  patronage  of  Miss  Newlett  will  not  prevent 
your  arrest,  when  Mackie  Mason  arrives,"  declared 
Hugh.  "And " 
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"Leave  her  out  of  it."  Mason's  face  took  on  a 
fighting  look,  but  Youll  took  no  notice  of  the  danger 
signal.  His  lips  moved  as  if  his  anger  was  affecting 
his  speech.  ' '  You  -  -  upstart, ' '  he  exclaimed ;  ' '  the 
idea  of  you  placing  yourself  on  terms  of  equality 
with  that  girl!  I  don't  know  how  she  could  lower 
herself  to  speak  to  you  at  all. ' ' 

"I  said  leave  the  lady  out  of  it,"  repeated  Mason. 
' '  This  is  no  .place  to  discuss  her. ' '  He  made  to  pass 
out,  but  Youll  blocked  the  way. 

"When  I  let  Mason  know  that  Nethie's  been 
carrying  on  with  you — 

Mackie's  open  hand  landing  heavily  across  the 
speaker's  mouth  effectively  silenced  him.  Hugh 
staggered  back,  but  recovering,  tightened  his  grip  on 
his  riding  whip  and  rushed  at  his  assailant.  Mackie 
partially  warded  off  the  blow,  but  the  thong  touched 
his  cheek  smartly.  Again  his  arm  shot  out,  and  this 
time  the  fist  was  closed. 

You  11  went  down  heavily.  A  crowd  quickly 
gathered,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  bell  rang  for 
the  contestants  in  the  first  race  to  go  to  the  post. 
Livid  and  trembling,  Youll  rose  to  his  feet.  Mason 
waited,  but  Hugh  made  for  the  bar,  and  Mackie,  glad 
to  escape  participation  in  a  bar-room  brawl  caused 
by  the  mention  of  Nethie's  name,  went  out  to  pilot 
Blazes  to  the  starting  post. 

Seven  faced  the  starter,  and  the  start  was  delayed 
by  the  late  arrival  of  Hugh  Youll  and  Grumpy.  Two 
miles  was  the  distance,  to  be  raced  over  4ft.  Gin. 
jumps;  not  a  very  formidable  task  for  the  sturdy 
animals  engaged.  Grumpy  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and 
played  up  in  a  way  that  showed  that  Mackie  Mason's 
recent  lesson  had  been  lost  on  the  horse.  At  last  the 
.seven  were  despatched,  going  off  in  almost  single 
file.  Grumpy  rushed  to  the  front,  and  led  over  the 
first  obstacle,  with  Hugh  doing  his  best  to  steady 
him.  He  managed  to  do  so  after  a  struggle,  and  the 
opposing  horses,  with  the  exception  of  Blue  Blazes, 
passed  him  before  the  second  jump  was  reached. 
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Mason  was  content  to  keep  Blazes  well  behind,  and 
evidently  Youll  meant  to  stay  with  him. 

Once  level  with  Mason's  horse,  he  did  his  best  to 
keep  with  him,  seemingly  bent  on  matching  his  skill 
and  Grumpy 's  pace  and  stamina  against  the  rival 
combination. 

Jumping  in  a  manner  that  would  have  put  a 
Metropolitan  field  to  shame,  the  seven  horses  made 
their  way  round  the  rough  course.  Gidyea  was  bowl- 
ing along  gaily  in  front,  with  The  Bunyip  and  Reub 
Farley  not  far  behind.  Velta,  Big  Dick,  and  Melbo, 
were  bunched  behind  the  leaders,  with  Grumpy  and 
Blazes  plodding  along  at  the  tail  of  the  hunt.  That 
was  the  order  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile.  After 
that  the  pace  began  to  improve.  Farley  raced  The 
Bunyip  past  the  grey  mare  and  went  away  with  a  lead 
of  a  couple  of  lengths,  and  Mackie  Mason  also  judged 
that  it  was  time  to  be  sending  his  old  horse  along. 
As  he  applied  pressure  to  Blazes  and  the  horse  re- 
sponded generously,  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  find 
it  difficult  to  shake  off  Grumpy.  Youll,  riding  in  a 
way  that  surprised  Mason,  kept  alongside  all  the  time, 
and  side  by  side  they  took  each  successive  jump. 
Twice  Grumpy  knocked  against  his  rival,  and, 
Mackie,  glancing  at  Youll's  face,  saw  there  such  a 
look  of  hatred,  that  he  shuddered.  It  dawned  on  him 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  friendly  sporting  contest. 
He  had  incurred  the  lasting  enmity  of  the  man  be- 
side him,  and  Youll  was  out  to  down  him  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  It  was  plain  that,  if  he  did  not  get 
away  from  his  half-drunken  cousin,  something  would 
happen,  but  it  was  a  harder  task  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  draw  away 
from  Grumpy,  who  seemingly  revelled  in  the  gallop. 
In  desperation,  Mackie  urged  his  mount  onward  at 
his  greatest  speed  long  before  he  had  intended  to 
make  his  final  run.  For  a  moment  he  drew  away,  but 
Youll,  riding  fiercely  and  using  whip  and  spur,  drew 
level  again.  In  turn  Big  Dick,  Melbo,  Velta,  and 
Gidyea  were  passed  and  beaten,  and  The  Bunyip 
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was  being  rapidly  overhauled.  Mason  glanced  at 
Grumpy  and  judged  that  he  would  not  last  much 
longer,  and  that,  barring  accidents,  the  race  was  his. 
Two  jumps  from  home  The  Bunyip  had  been  caught, 
and  the  three  horses  took  off  for  the  jump  almost  in 
line.  As  they  rose  Grumpy  crowded  on  to  Blazes. 
There  wras  a  crash,  a  cry  of  horror  from  a  hundred 
throats;  Blazes  struck  the  hurdle,  stumbled  to  his 
knees,  and  Mason  was  hurled  from  the  saddle,  falling 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

Though  dazed,  Mackie  sprang  to  his  feet  quickly. 
One  glance  after  the  two  horses  seemingly  left  to 
fight  it  out  alone,  and  he  dashed  after  Blazes,  who 
had  pulled  up  a  few  yards  away,  and  gained  the 
saddle  again  as  the  rest  of  the  field,  tired  and  weary, 
caught  up. 

The  Bunyip  and  Grumpy  were  racing  for  the  final 
hurdle  as  Mason  got  old  Blazes  into  his  stride  again 
and  sent  him  after  the  others,  accompanied  by  a 
roar  of  cheers.  It  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  but  man 
and  horse  were  of  the  sort  that  never  think  of  defeat, 
and  they  settled  down  to  their  apparently  hopeless 
task  in  deadly  earnest.  With  a  burst  of  speed  that 
astonished  even  his  rider,  the  old  horse  bent  to  his 
work,  and  the  shouts  of  the  onlookers  encouraged 
Mason  to  believe  that  all  was  not  yet  over. 

Side  by  side  Grumpy  and  The  Bunyip  took  off  for 
the  last  jump.  They  got  over  safely,  but  both  were 
very  tired.  No  one  seemed  to  be  bothering  about  them 
now,  however,  all  attention  being  concentrated  on  the 
horse  that  had  been  remounted  and  was  rapidly  over- 
taking them. 

A  roar  of  satisfaction  and  relief  burst  from  all 
sides  as  Blue  Blazes  landed  safely  after  a  faulty 
jump  at  the  hurdle,  and  stretched  out  determinedly 
to  catch  and  beat  the  leaders  before  the  winning  post 
was  reached.  It  was  a  lot  to  expect  of  the  old  horse 
after  losing  so  much  ground,  but  he  was  not  at  all 
distressed,  while  the  others  were  plainly  played  out. 

Urged  on  by  his  determined  rider;  Blazes  gained  at 
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every  stride.  A  furlong  from  home  he  was  upsides 
with  The  Bunyip,  and  went  away  from  him  as  if  he 
was  anchored.  Alive  to  the  situation,  Hugh  threw  a 
hurried  glance  behind  and  tried  to  flog  his  horse  into 
a  further  effort.  Grumpy,  however,  had  already 
given  of  his  best,  and  no  application  of  whip  or  spur 
by  a  frantic  rider  could  force  another  ounce  from 
him.  Fifty  yards  from  the  post  Blazes  had  his  head 
in  front  and  that  was  the  end. 

As  Mackie  rode  his  game  horse  past  the  winning 
post  a  storm  of  cheering  greeted  him.  He  doffed  his 
cap  as  he  came  in  and  looked  up  smilingly  at  the 
people  who  seemed  so  pleased  at  his  success.  And  as 
he  looked  his  heart  beat  faster  than  it  had  done  at 
any  period  of  the  contest,  for,  unashamed  and  ap- 
parently glorying  in  his  victory,  Nethie  Newlett  was 
joining  in  the  cheers  which  were  his  reward. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
IIED    HURLEY    ARRIVES. 

THE  victor  rode  in  to  a  further  outburst  of  applause, 
which  changed  to  groans  and  hoots  as  Youll  brought 
the  done-up  Grumpy  in  just  behind  Reub  Farley's 
equally  blown  candidate. 

"So  they  ought  to  hoot,"  growled  Reub,  dismount- 
ing alongside  Mason,  and  grasping  his  hand  in  a  con- 
gratulatory grip.  "That  was  no  accident,  Dick.  The 
dog  did  it  deliberately.  He  ought  to  be  pinched  for 
attempted  murder." 

"I've  no  doubt  it  was  a  piece  of  dirty  work," 
agreed  Mackie.  "Tried  to  get  even  for  the  knock  I 
gave  him,  I  suppose." 

.  "Miss  Newlett's  th'  trouble,"  declared  Farley. 
"Youll  can't  stand  her  chipping  to  anyone,  although 
he's  got  no  hope  there  himself,  with  her  engaged  to 
this  Mason." 

"If  that  chap's  engaged  to  her,  he  deserves  to  lose 
her,"  said  Mackie.  "What's  become  of  him?" 

"Been  havin'  a  roaring  time,  they  tell  me," 
laughed  Reub.  "Paintin'  every  town  red  that  he 
came  to  on  the  way  up.  He'll  be  here  at  any  minute, 
according  to  the  last  report  Youll  got." 

Mackie  sighed  and  turned  to  lead  Blazes  to  his 
stall,  but  the  other  took  the  reins.  "Give  him  here," 
said  Reub.  "I'll  rub  him  down;  you  have  a  spell. 
I  think  you're  dead  to  cop  out  over  Cobber  later  on." 

"I'm  not  worrying  about  that,  Reub,"  declared 
Mason,  "so  why  should  you?  He's  in  the  next  race, 
you  know,  so  you'd  better  get  the  boy  ready  for  his 
ride." 
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Mackie  sauntered  away.  If  he  was  not  worrying, 
he  was  indulging  in  a  very  good  imitation  of  that 
undesirable  state  of  mind.  Farley's  remark  about 
Nethie's  engagement  was  the  cause  of  it.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  her  and  tell  her  that  he  was  the  Mackie  Mason 
to  whom  she  should  be  engaged,  but  would  she  believe 
his  strange  tale?  If  she  did  no  one  else  would;  of 
that  he  was  sure.  Besides,  she  might  have  really 
learned  to  love  the  bogus  Mason,  and  would  perhaps 
stick  to  him,  even  when  she  knew  he  was  an  imposter. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  stand  and  joined 
Nethie,  he  had  decided  to  wait  and  see  what  the  ex- 
pected meeting  with  Hed  Hurley  would  bring  forth. 

The  smile  with  which  she  greeted  him  dispelled  all 
his  gloomy  fancies  and  restored  his  good-humor.  Her 
mother  and  Cooper  Collisoii  murmured  a  few  words  of 
congratulation  on  his  victory,  but  he  could  see  that 
they  disapproved  of  Nethie's  familiarity  with  him. 
They  moved  away,  evidently  expecting  her  to  follow, 
but  she  made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

"I  was  so  glad  you  won,"  she  said.  "After  what 
happened  you  deserved  it." 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered.  "There  was  no  one 
more  pleased  than  myself,  though  I  had  no  idea  that 
Blazes  was  so  good.  I  '11  have  to  give  him  a  chance  in 
better  company  later  on.  But  what  about  your  end 
of  the  double,  Miss  Newlett?  I've  done  my  part. 
Are  you  going  to  win  with  Cobber?" 

"Of  course  he'll  win,"  she  said,  and  Mason  noticed 
a  note  ^f  anxiety  in  her  voice;  "but  I  would  be 
happier  if  this  doubt  about  his  ownership  did  not 
exist." 

"Why  trouble  about  that?"  asked  Mackie.  "If 
I  don't  own  him,  your  fiance,  Mr.  Mason,  does,  and 
that  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point." 

Nethie  flushed  and  bit  her  lips.  "Ah,  yes — er — of 
course,"  she  said,  somewhat  confusedly.  "If  he  was 
stolen  from  Murrubee " 

"I  did  not  steal  him." 
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"Of  course  not,"  she  continued.  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  story." 

''Thank  you,"  said  Mackie.  "I  am  at  liberty  to 
tell  you  this  much  of  the  affair.  A  man  called  Bull 
Farley — a  returned  soldier ;  he  was  in  my  company — 
having  some  claim  on  Mason,  visited  Murrubee.  He 
wanted  a  horse,  and  Mackie  Mason  agreed  to  his 
taking  Cobber — or  Ranger,  as  he  was  called  then. 
Farley  died,  and  I  think  you  have  already  heard 
how  I  came  to  get  possession  of  the  colt.  Farley's 
young  son  is  here  with  the  horse,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Mason  will  allow  things  to  remain 
as  they  are,  and  that  there  will  be  no  trouble." 

"And  if  you  are  wrong,  what  then?" 

"There's  no  'if  in  the  matter,"  laughed  Mackie. 
"I  assure  you  that  I  intend  taking  both  Cobber  o' 
Mine  and  Blue  Blazes  to  Sydney." 

"To  make  a  fortune  on  the  turf,  I  suppose." 

"Not  quite  that,"  he  protested;  "but  I  expect 
both  of  them  to  win  races,  even  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany." 

Suddenly  Nethie  touched  his  sleeve.  "Look  at 
Mr.  Youll,"  she  exclaimed,  with  concern.  "He's 
been  pointing  you  out  to  those  policemen." 

Sure  enough,  Hugh  was  consulting  the  sergeant 
and  one  of  his  troopers  about  something. 

"He  might  be,"  said  Mason  carelessly.  "I've  been 
looked  at  quite  a  lot  since  old  Blue  B.  won  me  the 
hurdles,  but  it  would  be  more  in  order  if  I  was  to 
have  a  word  with  the  sergeant  about  Youll.  He  tried 
to  kill  me  to-day." 

"Oh,  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Dcngate.  Why  should 
he  want  to  injure  you?  That  was  purely  an  acci- 
dent." 

"Um-m,"  muttered  Mason.  "I'm  sorry  I  can't 
agree.  For  some  reason  he  wished  to  knock  me  out, 
but  he  failed.  Now  perhaps  he  has  another  scheme 
hatching  for  my  benefit.  But  here  come  the  horses. 
You  must  excuse  me,  Miss  Hewlett;  I  wish  to  speak 
to  yonnr  Farley.  I'll  come  back,  with  your  per- 
mission." 
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Her  smile  of  assent  reassured  him,  and  he  w°nt 
down  to  have  a  few  words  with  Chilla  Farley,  who, 
with  the  colors  up,  proudly  bestrode  the  handsome 
son  of  Lancaster.  Chilla  was  a  regular  jockey,  with 
a  permit  to  ride  from  the  A.J.C.,  and  Eoyglen  was 
registered,  otherwise  Cobber  would  not  have  been  a 
starter  in  such  an  insignificant  event.  Ten  of  the 
best  from  around  the  district  were  weighed  out  to 
do  battle  for  the  £50,  but  interest  in  the  race  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  presence  of  such  a  sup- 
posed good  one  as  the  Murrubee  colt,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  under  a  cloud.  Backers  having  heard 
rumours  that  something  was  amiss,  were  afraid  to 
risk  their  money  on  Cobber,  who,  despite  the  steadier 
of  list,  allotted  to  him  by  the  handicapper,  was 
looked  on  as  a  certain  winner. 

A  final  word  with  young  Farley,  under  the  eye  of 
the  scowling  Hugh  Youll  and  the  watchful  troopers, 
and  Mason  rejoined  Nethie  on  the  stand.  "He  does 
you  credit.  Miss  Newlett,"  declared  Mason.  "You 
should  go  in  for  training  horses;  there's  a  wonderful 
difference  in  him  since  you  took  him  over." 

Xethie's  smile  was  not  a  very  merry  one.  "Pie's 
a  beauty,"  she  agreed,  with  a  sigh;  "but  somehow 
I  wish  you  had  not  brought  him  to  Millnngra." 

Mackie's  face  clouded  too,  and  he  sighed  also,  but 
made  no  reply.  The  horses  were  moving  leisurely 
towards  the  starting-post  now,  and  the  people  were 
taking  up  their  positions  to  view  the  race.  Presently 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  a  motor-car. 
Mason  saw  Youll  hurry  towards  it  and  greet  its  oc- 
cupant, and  a  glance  at  Nethie  convinced  him  that 
her  hero  had  arrived,  and  that  she  was  glad.  "You 
are  happier  now,  Miss  Newlett,"  he  ventured.  "I 
had  better  withdraw,  for  no  doubt  Sergeant  Mason 
will  be  rushing  to  your  side." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Nethie,  rather  coldly. 
"Mr.  Mason  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  meet  an  old 
comrade." 
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There  was  no  rush,  however,  on  the  part  of  Hed 
Hurley.  He  sat  back  in  his  seat,  puffing  a  cigar, 
listening  to  Youll,  who  had  a  lot  to  tell  him,  and  both 
men  looked  repeatedly  in  the  direction  of  Mason  and 
Nethie  Newlett. 

''Oft3!" 

In  an  instant  everyone  was  standing  up,  including 
Hed,  who  mounted  a  seat  in  his  car  and  pressed  a 
pair  of  glasses  to  his  eyes.  The  horses  were  racing, 
and  the  chestnut  was  last. 

"Goodness  me!"  cried  Nethie.  "What  is  the  boy 
doing  here?  Does  he  not  want  to  win?" 

"You  bet  he  does,"  Mason  assured  her.  "That's 
just  a  joke  of  the  Nipper's.  He  told  me  he  could 
fall  off  like  I  did  and  then  beat  this  lot." 

"But  he  won't,  surely?" 

"Hardly.  He's  just  giving  the  opposition  a  bit  of 
a  start.  Look,  he's  after  them  now." 

Cobber  was  after  them  right  enough.  The  other 
competitors,  good  horses  in  out-back  company,  were 
quite  outclassed  when  pitted  against  such  a  born 
galloper  as  Cobber.  The  onlookers  laughed  as  they 
saw  him  rush  past  the  rest  as  if  they  were  anchored, 
and  many  wondered  why  his  alleged  owner  bothered 
to  start  him,  unless  he  was  in  want  of  the  £50,  which, 
rumor  said,  he  was  not  likely  to  get,  unless  he  could 
prove  that  he  owned  the  colt. 

".Well,  that's  the  double,  Miss  Newlett,"  said 
Mackie,  as  Farley  pulled  his  mount  up  after  passing 
the  post  an  easy  winner.  "Are  you  going  to  lead 
your  horse  in  ?  You  trained  him,  you  know. ' ' 

Nethie  shook  her  head,  and  lie  noted  that  she  ex- 
hibited no  joy  at -Cobber's  victory.  She  seemed  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  movements  of  Youll  and  his 
principal,  who,  with  a  couple  of  troopers,  were  hurry- 
ing towards 'the  gate  by  which  the  horses  would  leave 
the  course.  "I'll  go  down,  too,"  said  Mason. 
"Youll  evidently  is  looking  for  trouble,  but  if  I  can 
get  a  word  with  the  other  fellow  there  won't  be  any." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
UP    AGAINST    IT. 

A  SUDDEN  commotion  close  at  hand.  A  high- 
pitched  voice  shouting  loudly  to  the  police,  "Arrest 
that  man,  sergeant.  Charge  him  with  horse-stealing. 
The  winner  is  mine,  stolen  from  my  place  at  Mur- 
rubee  a  month  ago." 

Mason  swung  round,  and  faced  a  sea  of  faces. 
Prominent  amongst  them  was  Hugh  Youll's,  wear- 
ing an  expression  of  triumph,  and  Mackie  longed  to 
smash  his  fist  against  it,  for  if  ever  he  hated  a  man, 
it  was  this  cousin  of  his.  Alongside  stood  a  well- 
dressed,  good-looking  fellow,  whom  Mackie  at  once 
recognised,  though  he  had  seen  him  but  once  before, 
when  both  were  soldiers  homeward  bound.  A 
trooper's  hand  touched  Mason's  arm,  but  he  drew 
away  with  a  frown,  and  looked  into  Hed's  face  for  a 
gleam  of  recognition,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be 
seen.  "The  winner  raced  in  the  interest  of  the  hid 
who  rode  him,  as  well  as  myself,  Mr.  Mason,"  said 
Mackie.  "The  boy  is  a  son  of  Bull  Farley's.  You 
allowed  Bull  to  take  the  horse  for  reasons  well  known 
to  you,  but  I  also  know  those  reasons,  and  would  like 
a  word  with  you  in  private,  unless,  of  course,  you 
prefer  me  to  speak  here." 

Hed  looked  rather  scared  at  Mackie 's  words,  and 
his  hand  shook  as  he  fumbled  with  a  cigarette.  Pul- 
ling himself  together,  he  motioned  the  police  to  one 
side.  "Wait  a  bit,  sergeant,"  he  muttered;  then, 
raising  his  voice,  he  called,  "Weigh  the  horse  in. 
We'll  settle  it  directly,  after  I've  heard  what  this 
chap  has  to  say." 
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Mackie  led  the  way  into  the  hotol,  and  Hurley,  to 
whom  Youll  was  angrily  but  unavailingly  protesting, 
followed,  with  a  curious  crowd  at  his  heels.  A  word 
from  Mackie  and  Mrs.  Farley  ushered  the  two  men 
into  a  private  room.  Mason  locked  the  door  and 
pocketed  the  key,  then  drew  down  the  blind  of  a 
window  which  overlooked  the  wondering  mob  outside. 
That  done,  he  turned  suddenly  on  his  companion. 
"Well,  Hed  Hurley,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

The  cigarette  Hed  was  rolling  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  his  usually  well-controlled  face  plainly  showed 
his  astonishment.  He  stooped  and  recovered  the  cigar- 
rette,  and  when  he  straightened  up  again  and  faced 
Mason,  he  was  smiling. 

"What's  th'  joke,  cobber?"  he  asked,  as  he  lit  up. 
"You've  got  me  beat." 

"No  joke,  and  you  know  it,"  declared  Mason. 
"You  are  an  imposter,  masquerading  as  Mackie 
Mason. ' ' 

"Bah!  You're  mad,  mate.  What  put  that  into 
your  nut?" 

"I  am  Mackie  Mason!" 

'Again  Hed  showe  1  genuine  surprise.  "You,"  he 
gasped.  "Strike  me,  I've  been  thinking  I'd  seen 
your  dial  before  somewhere.  And  you  didn't 
drown  ? ' ' 

"Do  I  look  like  it?  No,  I  didn't,  and  I'm  here  to 
know  what  you  propose  to  do." 

Hed  stared  at  the  other  for  a  moment  with  a  frown, 
then  lit  once  again  his  cigarette,  which  had  gone  out. 
"Cut  it  out,  Cobber,"  he  grunted.  "You  can't  put 
it  over  on  me.  If  you  were  dinkum,  you  wouldn  't  be 
fizz-giggin'  around  here  with  a  pinched  racehorse." 

"Can  a  man  steal  his  own  property?" 

Hed  laughed.  "It  beats  me,  boy,"  he  said,  coolly. 
' '  Where  have  you  been  puttin '  it  in  ever  since  ? ' ' 

Mackie  ignored  the  question.  "Bull  Farley  knew 
you  were  a  fraud,"  he  said.  "That's  why  you  let 
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him  take  the  horse.  If  he  were  alive,  he  could  prove 
my  identity." 

' '  You  can 't  do  it  yourself,  eh  ? " 

"I  have  not  tried,"  said  Mackie.  "I  have  not 
been  to  Sydney  since  I  read  in  the  papers  that  Mackie 
Mason  had  inherited  his  uncle's  money,  and  that  he 
had  returned  from  the  front  to  enjoy  his  good  for- 
tune. I  preferred  to  play  the  game  and  give  you  a 
chance  to  get  out  as  gracefully  as  you  could." 

"How  did  y'  know  who  it  was?" 

"Just  guessed,"  said  Mason,  "but  I  never  had  a 
doubt." 

"And  you're  dud  enough  to  think  I'll  give  it  all 
up  without  a  fight?" 

' '  It  will  pay  best  in  the  end ;  don 't  you  think  so  ? " 

"You're  wrong,  boy,"  declared  Hed.  "I'm  in 
possession,  and  I  mean  to  stick.  I'll  take  some  shift- 
ing now,  take  it  from  me." 

"Very  well,  then.  To  begin,  I'll  acquaint  this 
crowd  with  the  fact  that  you  are  not  Mackie  Mason 
at  all,  but  a  fraud." 

Mason  had  raised  his  voice,  and  Hed  looked  around 
in  alarm.  Outside  the  crowd  was  murmuring  im- 
patiently, and  someone  was  hammering  at  the  door. 

"S-sh;  not  so  loud,  mate.  Who  would  believe  you, 
anyhow  ? ' ' 

"I  know  one  at  least,"  said  Mason. 

"Who  is  that?" 

"Miss  Newlett." 

"Have  you  told  her  anything?" 

"Nothing,  further  than  that  I  met  you  over  there. 
I  am  only  Dick  Dengate  to  her  yet. ' ' 

Hurley  laughed.  "Why,  she  believes  in  me 
absolutely, "  he  declared. 

"Supposing  I  was  to  repeat  to  her  some  of  the 
tetters  that  I  wrote  her?" 

Hed  was  silenced  for  a  moment.  Presently  he 
grasped  Mackie 's  arm.  "Look,  boy;  would  you  make 
that  little  girl  unhappy?" 
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"Not  for  all  the  world,"  declared  Mackie.  "I'd 
let  you  keep  the  lot  first." 

"Well,  cut  this  out,  unless  you  want  to  break  her 
heart.  She's  my  wife." 

Mackie  staggered  back  as  if  struck.  Hed's  state- 
ment dazed  him,  but  he  had  no  time  to  think.  The 
hammering  at  the  door  had  become  more  emphatic. 
Youll's  voice  could  be  heard  raised  in  angry  im- 
patience. 

"He's  in  there,"  he  cried.  "As  manager  of  Mur- 
rubee,  I  demand  his  arrest  for  horse-stealing." 

Crash !  In  came  the  door,  and  in  an  instant  the 
room  was  full  of  shouting  men,  led  by  Youll  and 
the  sergeant  with  two  troopers.  Hurley  let  the  blind 
run  up,  and,  throwing  open  the  window,  motioned 
to  Mason  to  escape  that  way,  but  Mackie  stood  irre- 
solute, still  dazed  by  Hurley's  words.  If  he  told  the 
truth,  what  did  anything  matter?  A  policeman's 
hand  was  laid  upon  him,  and  in  an  instant  his  fight- 
ing instincts  were  aroused,  and  he  stood  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance.  The  officers  made  to  seize  him, 
but,  hitting  out  fiercely,  he  beat  them  off,  and,  as 
Youll  and  his  supporters  in  the  crowd  sought  to 
aid  the  police,  he  fought  them  also,  sending  men 
down  in  all  directions. 

"Quick,  Dick,  this  way;  through  the  window." 

The  voice  was  Chilla  Farley's.  A  hurried  glance 
over  his  shoulder  and  Mackie  saw  the  boy,  mounted, 
and  leading  Blue  B.,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  window.  To  spring  to  the  ledge 
and  drop  to  the  ground  outside  was  the  work  of 
a  second.  The  troopers  followed  smartly,  and  once 
more  hands  were  laid  upon  him. 

"Hands  off!  I'm  no  thief,"  gasped  Mason,  turn- 
ing on  the  officer,  but  with  a  quick  movement  the 
other  grasped  his  wrist.  Mackie  wrenched  himself 
free,  to  strike  out  wildly,  as  the  other  troopers 
rushed  to  help  their  mate.  A  large  section  of  the 
crowd  seemed  to  be  with  Mason,  and  an  opening 
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was  made.  He  made  for  that,  and  the  police,  at- 
tempting to  follow,  were  badly  jostled.  Again  young 
Farley  was  shouting.  "Come  on,  Dick,  this  way," 
and  he  responded,  forcing  his  way  to  where  the 
horses  were  waiting.  A  dozen  hands  helped  to 
hoist  him  to  the  empty  saddle,  and,  to  the  touch 
of  his  master's  heel,  old  Blazes  started  off.  But  the 
way  was  not  yet  clear.  A  man  sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  horse's  head.  It  was  Hugh  Youll.  Lean- 
ing forward,  Mackie  struck  at  him,  but,  with  sur- 
prising agility,  Hugh  jumped,  and,  seizing  Mason 
round  the  neck,  pulled  him  from  the  saddle.  Falling 
to  the  ground,  the  two  rolled  and  fought,  locked 
together.  Two  troopers  pounced  upon  them,  weight 
and  numbers  were  against  Mackie,  and  in  a  moment 
a  handcuff  was  upon  his  wrist,  but,  struggling  madly, 
he  managed  to  keep  the  other  free  On  his  feet  once 
more,  he  still  fought  his  would-be  captors,  the  swing- 
ing manacle  keeping  them  at  bay.  With  a  boldness 
born  of  desperation,  Youll  rushed  to  close  quarters, 
but  a  blow  from  the  handcuff  on  the  head  sent  him 
staggering  back,  dazed  and  cursing.  Another  dash 
for  his  horse,  and,  with  willing  hands  to  help,  Mason 
gained  the  saddle.  Once  more  the  crowd  had  the 
police  hampered,  a  passage  was  made,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  horsemen  were  galloping  freely 
towards  the  Millungra  Hills. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
YOULL'S   BURDEN. 

WITH  a  host  of  sympathisers  with  Mason  in  the 
crowd  seeking  to  block  them,  the  police,  with  Youll 
and  a  few  others  who  had  decided  to  accompany 
them,  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  to  their  horses, 
to  mount,  and  set  out  after  the  fugitives.  Conse- 
quently, by  the  time  the  pursuers  got  going,  the 
wanted  man  and  his  boy  companion  had  reached  the 
cover  of  the  bush. 

lied  Hurley  and  Collison  came  out  of  the  hotel 
and  joined  Nethie  and  her  mother  on  the  stand. 
Hed  was  smiling,  but  the  squatter  wore  a  serious 
expression,  for,  apart  from  what  had  happened,  he 
had  heard,  through  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  two  men  had  been  closeted,  Dengate's  raised 
voice,  declaring  that  the  other  was  an  impostor, 
and  the  words  he  had  heard  had  set  him  thinking. 

"Exciting  times,  Miss  Newlett,"  remarked  Hed, 
indifferently.  "The  boy  lost  his  block,  and  went 
for  the  police  when  there  was  no  need  to.  I  want 
to  tell  these  people  that  everything's  right.  They 
can  hoist  th'  flag  and  pay  out  on  th'  winner."  He 
turned  away,  and,  mounting  a  seat,  shouted  to  the 
crowd : — 

"Listen  to  me,  people.  I 'm  Mackie  Mason.  It  ain't 
my  doings  that  they're  after  Dick  Dengate.  He 
never  pinched  that  horse  from  Murrubee.  I  'm  sorry 
he  lost  his  block,  and  hopped  out  to  have  a  go  at 
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the  police,  but  I'm  not  doin'  anything  further.  I 
told  them  not  to  chase  him,  but  they're  gone.  Let 
the  lad  keep  th'  colt;  I  can  get  plenty  more." 

There  was  much  applause  for  this  speech  of  Hed's, 
and  the  crowd  tried  to  work  up  an  interest  in  the 
remaining  events  of  the  day's  programme,  but  things 
had  fallen  rather  flat. 

The  Millungra  party,  each  member  of  which  was 
greatly  upset,  decided  to  return  home  at  once,  and 
Nethie  consented  to  ride  in  Hed's  car,  leaving  orders 
for  her  horse,  Yamba,  to  be  brought  along  later  by 
one  of  the  station  hands.  The  journey  to  the  home- 
stead was  a  silent  one,  for  neither  Hed  nor  Nethie 
seemed  inclined  to  talk,  each  having  much  to  think 

about. 

***** 

Away  over  the  thickly-timbered  hills  dashed 
Mackie  Mason  and  his  youthful  companion.  Before 
he  had  covered  a  couple  of  miles  a  re-action  set  in, 
and  Mason,  who  had  been  worked  up  into  a  fighting 
fury,  quickly  resumed  his  normal  state  of  mind,  and 
when  he  did,  he  realised  that  he  had  acted  very 
unwisely. 

It  was  Hurley's  startling  statement  that  had 
caused  him  to  lose  his  habitual  coolness  and  throw 
discretion  to  the  winds.  He  had  felt  as  if  the  light 
of  life  had  been  suddenly  switched  off,  leaving 
everything  dark  and  hopeless.  He  considered  the 
matter  as  he  rode  along,  and  convinced  himself  that 
lied  had  lied.  It  could  not  be  true,  but,  if  it  were 

"Ah,  well!"  he  sighed.  "If  her  happiness  is 
bound  up  with  him " 

Mason,  being  young,  romantic,  and  in  love,  even 
had  thoughts  of  letting  Hurley  remain  in  possession 
of  the  claim  he  had  jumped,  rather  than  cause  Nethie 
sorrow,  but  then,  another  thought  came  to  him  and 
routed  the  sacrifice  idea.  Had  not  Hurley  told  him 
that  night  on  board  the  Five  Stars  that  he  had  had 
a  wife,  who  had  proved  untrue?  If  she  still  lived, 
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how  could  the  fellow  marry  Nethie?  No,  he  would 
not  believe  it.  He  had  played  a  fool's  game  all 
along.  He  should  have  told  Nethie  the  truth,  and 
saved  her  from  this  adventurer.  If  it  were  not  too 
late  he  would  do  so  now.  Millungra  had  been  passed, 
and  no  pursuer  had  been  seen  or  heard  in  the  wake 
of  the  fugitives.  The  horses  had  been  allowed  to 
slow  down  to  a  walk,  and  young  Farley  was  watch- 
ing his  companion  closely,  waiting  for  some  word 
from  him  with  regard  to  their  future  movements. 

Presently  they  entered  familiar,  and,  to  Mason, 
sacred  ground.  It  was  the  little  gully  with  the 
running  stream,  alongside  which  he  had  first  spoken 
to  Nethie.  Allowing  Blue  B.  to  stop  and  crop  the 
grass,  Mason  slipped  off  and  cast  himself  full  length, 
to  drink  of  the  running  water,  and  Chilla  followed 
suit. 

"This  will  do  me,"  laughed  Mackie,  sitting  up  to 
obtain  his  pipe  and  light  up.  "If  I  could  only  get 
this  bracelet  off,  and  there  was  some  tea  and  tucker 
on  tap,  we  could  forget  all  about  our  troubles." 


Led  by  Hugh  Youll,  whose  head  still  ached  from 
the  blow  received  from  the  handcuff  swinging  from 
Mason's  wrist,  the  pursuing  party  followed  the  trail 
which  they  imagined  the  fugitives  had  taken  in  their 
flight.  For  miles  they  travelled  without  result,  until 
the  sun  began  to  disappear  behind  the  hills.  The 
sergeant  called  a  halt  at  last.  "We  can  do  no  good 
in  this  country  in  the  dark,"  he  said,  "and  I  think 
it  is  useless  to  proceed.  We  can't  be  so  very  far 
from  Millungra  homestead,  and  I  propose  to  make 
back  there  and  stay  for  the  night." 

"Looks  as  if  we're  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  any- 
how," ventured  a  trooper.  "I  didn't  like  to  say  so 
before,  but  you  must  have  heard  Mr.  Mason  say  that 
Dengate  didn't  steal  the  horse;  so  what's  it  all 
about?" 
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"He's  a  soft  fool,"  snarled  Youll.  "I'm  manager 
of  Murrubee,  and  the  horse  was  stolen." 

"We'll  talk  it  over  in  the  morning  with  Mr. 
Mason,"  said  the  sergeant,  turning  his  horse.  "Come 
on,  lads;  it's  no  good  waiting  till  it's  too  dark  to 
find  the  way." 

"Willingly,  with  the  exception  of  Hugh,  the  party 
followed  the  sergeant's  lead.  Youll,  angry,  and  out 
of  sorts  with  the  world  in  general,  rode  along  behind 
the  main  body.  As  darkness  quickly  crept  on,  a 
sense  of  fear  began  to  overwhelm  him,  and  a  pre- 
sentiment of  further  trouble  haunted  him.  He  shook 
up  his  horse  in  an  effort  to  seek  the  company  of 
the  other  men,  who  were  riding  in  a  cluster,  well 
ahead.  Suddenly,  from  behind  a  clump  of  bushes, 
a  form  appeared  and  blocked  his  way.  Grumpy 
swerved  from  the  apparition,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  shot  rang  out.  Hugh  felt  a  stinging  pain 
in  his  left  arm.  The  frightened  horse  threw  itself 
back  as  two  more  shots  spat  from  the  figure  on  the 
road ;  then  Youll,  pulling  himself  and  his  horse  to- 
gether, took  a  hand  in  the  game.  Always  armed, 
he  drew  his  revolver.  Twice  it  spoke,  and  his  aim 
was  good.  The  figure  on  the  road  proved  that  it 
was  human  by  its  cry  of  pain.  It  staggered  back 
towards  the  bush,  but  Hugh  fired  again,  and  did 
not  miss. 

Quickly  the  horsemen  had  galloped  back  at  the 
sound  of  the  shooting,  and  now,  jumping  from  their 
horses,  they  surrounded  a  weird,  gasping,  writhing 
figure  on  the  ground — a  miserable-looking,  half- 
naked  blackfellow,  with  staring  eyes,  and  pain-dis- 
torted face. 

Revolver  in  hand,  Youll  joined  them,  white  as 
death.  His  eyes  met  those  of  the  black;  again  he 
aimed  at  the  helpless  man  at  his  feet,  but  a  trooper 

seized  and  held  him  arm.  " it,  man,"  he  cried; 

"what's  y'  game?" 

"He  shot  me,"  gasped  Hugh.    "I " 


•HE    KJLL    ME,"    SAID    THE    BLACK    WITH    DIFFICULTY;    "HE 
JULL   Aiif   BOSS :" 
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"Well,  he'll  shoot  no  more;  let  him  be." 

The  sergeant  was  on  his  knees  by  the  man's  side, 
raising  him  gently. 

"He  kill  me,"  said  the  black,  with  difficulty. 
"He  kill  my  boss,  Brickey  Lytell,  in  Sydney.  I  bin 
follow  him  this  long  time;  wait  iny  chance  to  kill 
him,  too.  I  think  I  got  him  this  time,  but  I  miss." 

Exhausted,  the  fellow  fell  back,  and  the  sergeant 
pressed  a  spirit  flask  to  his  lips.  "Lytell,"  he  said. 
"Why,  that's  the  jockey  that  was  murdered.  They 
reckoned  Dick  Gregory,  his  blackboy,  did  it." 

" lie,"  gasped    the    wounded    man.     "Dick 

Gregory,  that's  me.    I  never  kill  my  boss;  that  man, 
Mister  Youll,  he  kill,  he  rob " 

Again  he  fell  back,  clutched  at  his  throat  for  a 
moment,  then  lay  still.  Hugh,  holding  his  aching 
arm,  looked  down  at  him.  "Dead?"  he  whispered. 

"Not  yet,"  returned  the  sergeant,  "but  he  won't 
last  long.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  talking  about?" 

"He's  raving,"  said  Hugh.  "Lytell  was  my 
jockey.  The  blackfellow  killed  him,  as  everyone 
knows.  This  man  has  been  put  up  to  accuse  me 
by  that  fellow  Dengate.  The  two  of  them  came 
here  some  time  ago." 

The  officer  signed  to  his  men.  "We'll  have  to  try 
and  get  him  to  Milluiigra  alive,  lads,"  he  said.  "His 
depositions  will  have  to  be  taken." 

The  men  set  about  improvising  a  stretcher,  and 
the  sergeant  turned  to  Hugh.  "You're  wounded,  as 
well?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Youll;  "a  flesh  wound  only,  I  think, 
but  I'll  ride  on  and  have  it  attended  to." 

He  mounted  Grumpy  and  started  off  alone,  but  in 
a  moment  a  trooper  rode  beside  him,  and  Hugh's 
heart  was  heavy  indeed. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
A  STARTLING  CHARGE. 

DINNER  was  over  at  the  homestead.  The  Collisons 
and  their  guest,  known  to  them  as  Mackie  Mason, 
were  lounging  on  the  verandah.  Silence  prevailed ; 
the  men  were  smoking,  and  no  one  seemed  inclined 
to  talk,  each  one's  thoughts  being  occupied  with  the 
stirring  events  of  the  afternoon. 

Outwardly  the  most  cheerful  of  the  quartette  was 
Hed  Hurley,  but  in  reality  he  was  worried  and 
anxious  indeed,  for  he  was  wondering  what  the  real 
Mackie  Mason  would  say  if  Youll  and  the  police 
came  up  with  him.  It  looked  to  him  as  if  he  was 
destined  to  experience  troublous  times  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  get  busy 
on  some  scheme  that  might  still  land  him  a  winner 
in  the  game  he  was  playing.  The  night  was  closing 
in,  and  presently  Nethie  rose  with  a  sigh  and  went 
into  the  living-room  to  light  the  lamp.  That  done, 
she  opened  the  piano  and  softly  strummed  the  keys, 
while  Hed,  who  had  followed,  stood  with  an  elbow 
on  the  instrument,  looking  down  at  her.  As  she 
turned  a  smiling  face  up  to  his,  a  man,  who  had 
come  back  from  the  bush  whence  he  had  fled  a  few 
hours  previously,  looked  in  upon  them  from  the 
shadows  at  the  end  of  the  vine-clad  verandah.  As 
he  did,  something  seemed  to  clutch  his  heart,  for 
he  judged  that  the  girl  surely  loved  the  man  who 
was  by  her  side.  The  drawing  up  of  a  vehicle  at 
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the  homestead  gate  caused  him  to  draw  back,  and, 
peering  from  the  concealing  vine,  he  saw  that  it 
was  a  sulky,  from  which  a  man  was  alighting.  Nethie 
and  Hed  Hurley  came  out  again  and  rejoined  the 
others  as  the  stranger  reached  the  verandah. 

"I  am  wanting  to  see  Mr.  Hugh  Youll,''  Mackie 
heard  him  say,  and  Cooper  Collison  replied  :• 

"He  is  not  here  at  present,  but  I  expect  him  any 
time  now.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"My  business  is  with  Mr.  Youll,  and  concerns  no 
one  else,"  declared  the  other.  "I've  driven  over 
from  Tumbah,  thinking  to  catch  him." 

Collison  asked  the  stranger  to  come  into  the  house, 
and  the  watcher  heard  no  more.  Withdrawing, 
Mackie  left  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  and 
sought  the  darkness  of  the  adjoining  paddock,  re- 
solved not  to  leave  Millungra  until  he  had  seen  aud 
spoken  with  Hed  Hurley. 

As  the  newcomer  was  ushered  into  the  light,  Hed 
instinctively  drew  back.  ""What  is  the  matter?" 
asked  Nethie,  as  she  noticed  his  action. 

"A  demon!"  he  whispered.  "I  wonder  who  he's 
after." 

"A  what?" 

"I  mean  a  detective,"  he  answered.  "Queer  that 
he  should  want  Youll." 

Collison  explained  the  reason  of  Hugh's  absence, 
relating  the  happenings  of  the  afternoon  to  a  very 
interested  listener,  and  incidentally  introduced 
Mackie  Mason,  of  Murrubee. 

"I'm  as  sorry  as  can  be  about  it,"  remarked  lied. 
"The  horse  belonged  to  me  all  right,  but  this  chap 
they're  after  didn't  pinch  it.  I  don't  want  him 
arrested,  because — hullo,  here's  some  of  'em  back." 

There  was  a  sound  of  horses  being  stopped  and 
dismounted,  and  in  a  few  moments  two  men  stood 
at  the  door — a  trooper  and  Hugh  Youll,  the  latter's 
face  looking  ghastly  in  the  glare  of  the  lamp.  He 
advanced  into  the  room,  and  it  was  seen  that  his 
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left  arm  was  bandaged  with  a  blood-stained  hand- 
kerchief. "Good  heavens,  Youll,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" cried  Collison,  rising  and  helping  Hugh  to 
a  chair. 

"A  slight  wound,"  answered  Youll  wearily,  as  he 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  stranger  in  the  room.  "It's 
nothing  much." 

Quickly  Nethie  was  alongside  Hugh,  undoing  the 
bandage,  while  her  mother  hurried  to  obtain  hot 
water  and  Collison  procured  a  bottle  of  brandy  from 
the  sideboard. 

"A  bullet  did  that,"  said  Hed  Hurley.  "Did 
Dengate  wing  you?" 

"No,"  snapped  Hugh.    "Not  Dengate — the  Lord 

knows  where  he  got  to ;  we  never  saw  him 

Then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  whispered,  "Who  the 
devil's  that  fellow?" 

The  stranger  had  called  the  trooper  on  one  side, 
and  was  evidently  questioning  him. 

"Been  waiting  to  see  you,"  said  Hed.  "I  haven't 
heard  his  name,  but  he's  a  'tec,  or  I'm  no  judge." 

YoulPs  pallor  seemed  to  increase,  but  he  remained 
silent,  as  he  allowed  the  ladies  to  wash  and  dress 
his  damaged  arm,  which  was  not  seriously  hurt. 
Suddenly  he  straightened  up  into  a  listening  atti- 
tude, only  to  collapse  limply  into  his  chnir,  and 
put  out  a  trembling  hand  for  the  brandy,  which 
Collison  had  poured  out  for  him.  A  sound  as  of 
a  body  of  horsemen  approaching  could  be  heard. 
The  stranger  left  the  constable's  side,  and,  excusing 
himself,  went  out  of  the  room. 

"There's  no  need  for  you  to  stop,"  snapped  Hugh, 
glaring  at  the  trooper. 

"I'm  sure  I'd  rather  not,"  replied  the  man;  "but 
my  orders  are  to  stay  with  you,  Mr.  Youll." 

Wondering  and  mystified  by  the  queer  situation 
that  had  arisen,  lied  went  out  on  to  the  verandah, 
and  the  ladies  followed.  Alone  with  Youll,  who 
had  gulped  down  a  couple  of  large  doses  of  raw 
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brandy,  Collison  regarded  him  inquiringly.    "What's 
all  the  trouble  now?"  he  asked. 

"That  -  -  blackfellow  that  you've  heard  about," 
growled  Hugh.  "I  thought  he'd  gone  long  ago.  He 
attacked  me,  fired  at  me,  and  I  shot  him.  They're 
bringing  him  here,  whether  dead  or  alive  I  can't 
say." 

"You  can't  be  blamed,  if  it  was  in  self-defence," 
said  Collison.  "Buck  up,  man.  I've  been  wanting 
to  get  hold  of  you;  I've  something  startling  to  tell 
you. ' ' 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Hugh  impatiently.  "Every- 
thing is  startling  just  now." 

"It  concerns  Mason.  He  and  Dengate  were 
wrangling  in  the  room  at  Farley's,  and,  being  near 
the  door,  I  managed  to  catch  a  few  words  spoken 
by  Dengate.  He  declared  that  the  other  fellow  was 
not  Mackie  Mason  at  all,  but  an  imposter. " 

"If  it  were  only  true,"  gasped  Youll,  sitting  up- 
right. "But  who's  to  prove  it?" 

"I  intend  to  follow  it  up,"  declared  Collison.  "If 
it's  true,  you  must  get  the  estate.  I'll  go  to  Sydney 
— to  New  Zealand  if  need  be — to  see  that  you  get 
justice." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Youll,  lighting  a  cigarette,  and 
once  more  turning  to  the  bottle,  but  his  voice  con- 
tained no  note  of  hope.  With  an  expression  of  in- 
tense despair  he  became  silent,  and  sat  staring  at 
the  door,  as  if  expecting  something  that  he  dreaded 
to  enter  there. 

So  the  minutes  went  by  in  strained  silence.  Colli- 
son poured  out  a  drink  for  the  waiting  trooper,  then 
replaced  the  bottle  on  the  sideboard,  for  he  could 
see  that  Youll  had  had  enough.  The  women,  silent, 
too,  re-entered  the  room,  and  on  their  heels  came 
Hed  Hurley.  He,  at  least,  had  not  lost  his  power  of 
speech. 

"This  beats  th'  band,"  he  declared,  staring  at 
Hugh.  "I've  been  over  to  the  men's  wing.  The 
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Johns  and  th'  mob  that  chased  Dengate  are  back, 
and  they've  got  Brickey  Lytell's  blackboy  with  them. 
They  tell  me  you  settled  him." 

Hugh  raised  his  bloodshot  eyes  to  the  speaker. 
"It  was  in  self-defence,"  he  declared.  ''He  fired 
first.  Is  he  dead?" 

"Yes,  he's  took  th'  last  count." 

Youll's  sigh  was  one  of  extreme  relief,  but  it  was 
premature. 

Sergeant  Bromen  and  the  man  whom  lied  had 
rightly  guessed  to  be  a  detective,  entered  the  room 
together.  The  sergeant  spoke  first,  introducing  his 
companion.  "This  is  Detective  Dryce,  from  Sydney, 
Mr.  Collison.  We  would  like  a  few  minutes  alone 
with  Mr.  Youll." 

With  a  bow,  the  squatter  led  the  way  out  of  the 
room.  Nethie  and  her  mother  followed,  looking  al- 
most as  scared  as  Hugh  himself,  who  sat  gripping 
the  sides  of  his  chair  and  staring  at  his  visitors. 
Hed  was  slower  to  go,  and,  when  he  had  withdrawn, 
Bromen  followed  to  the  verandah  door,  and  watched 
him  out  of  earshot,  but  Hed,  tip-toeing  back, 
crouched  with  an  ear  pressed  to  the  panel,  listening 
intently. 

Youll  was  not  to  remain  long  in  suspense.  The 
sergeant,  accompanied  by  the  constable  who  had 
shepherded  Hugh,  advanced  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Hugh  Youll,  you  are  my  prisoner!" 

Galvanised  into  action  by  the  startling  words, 
Hugh  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"I  fired  in  self-defence,"  he  cried.  "The  black—" 

"It  is  not  that,"  said  Bromen  quietly.  "You  are 
my  prisoner,  and  I  charge  you  with  the  murder  of 
Lyn  Lytell,  at  Sydney,  in  March  last." 

Clutching  the  table  for  support,  Hugh  stared 
strangely  at  the  others.  "Murder!  Lytell!"  he 
gasped.  "On  what  grounds?  As  God  is  my  judge, 
I  never  killed  him." 
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"Sit  down,"  said  Dryce,  "and  listen  to  me;  and 
remember  that  anything  you  say  now  may  be  used 
in  evidence.  We  received  information  that  at  the 
time  Lytell  was  murdered,  his  safe  contained  a  large 
sum  of  money,  including  a  number  of  fifty-pound 
notes,  the  numbers  of  which  were  supplied.  I  was 
given  the  job  of  tracing  those  notes.  I  visited  Tum- 
bah,  where  you  opened  an  account  soon  after  Lytell's 
death,  and  discovered  that  you  had  paid  the  missing 
notes  into  your  account." 

Youll,  who  had  sunk  into  his  chair,  raised  him- 
self, but  collapsed  again  without  speaking,  and  Ser- 
geant Bromen  took  up  the  running.  "I  have  taken 
the  sworn  dying  depositions  of  Dick  Gregory,"  he 
declared.  "The  blackfellow  was  thought  to  have 
committed  the  deed,  but  his  statement  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  you  who  killed  Lytell,  and  robbed  his 
safe." 

"Lies!"  gasped  Hugh.  "—  -  it,  man,  you  don't 
believe  that  cursed  black?  Surely  I — 

"Hush."  interrupted  the  sergeant,  holding  up  a 
warning  hand.  "Silence  just  now  will  be  best  for 
you.  You  must  accompany  us  to  Tumbah,  and  re- 
main in  custody.  An  inquiry  will  be  held  into  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Dick  Gregory;  after  that,  you 
will  have  to  answer  the  charge  that  will  be  placed 
against  you — the  murder  of  Lyn  Lytell." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
BED    HAS    HIS    WAY. 

THE  eavesdropper  on  the  verandah  heard  with  mixed 
feelings  all  that  had  been  said,  and,  almost  unable 
to  contain  himself,  he  rushed  away  into  the  darkness 
of  the  open  paddocks.  He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to 
allow  his  thoughts  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the 
downfall  of  his  enemy. 

For  many  weary  months  he  had  longed  for  the 
day  to  come  when  he  would  be  revenged  on  the 
man  who  had  destroyed  the  happiness  which  had 
come  to  him  when  he  took  Lottie  Lytell  to  be  his 
wife.  He  had  faced  the  horrors  of  war,  hoping  to 
find  Hugh  Youll,  and  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance, 
and  now,  at  last,  the  net  which  he  had  helped  to  weave 
had  closed  around  his  enemy,  and  he  rejoiced.  As 
he  paused  out  there  in  the  darkness,  pondering  over 
the  many  strange  things  that  had  happened  of  late, 
a  hand  grasped  his  shoulder.  With  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  he  swung  around  to  face  a  man  whom 
he  recognised  in  spite  of  the  darkness. 

"Dengate!"  he  gasped.     "  Where  th'  devil " 

"You  know  that  isn't  my  name,"  said  the  other; 
"but  it'll  do  for  the  time  being.  I  came  back  for 
another  word  or  two  with  you." 

"It's  a  wonder  you  didn't  bump  your  friends,  the 
Johns." 

"I've  been  over  at  the  huts,"  said  Mason,  "and 
mixed  with  the  men  around  that  blackboy's  body, 
but  no  one  noticed  me.  There's  trouble  ahead  for 
someone,  but  it  doesn't  concern  me.  My  business  is 
with  you." 
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"Go  ahead,  cobber,"  invited  Hurley.  "Let's  have 
it." 

"You  said  that  Nethie  was  your  wife." 

"A  lie,  boy." 

"A  lie?"  repeated  Mackie,  drawing  back  with 
clenched  fists.  "Then  why  did  you  say  such  a 
thing?" 

"I  had  to  do  or  say  something  to  upset  you.  You 
had  me  cornered  for  the  moment.  I  wanted  you  to 
see  red,  run  amok,  and  get  yourself  generally  dis- 
liked. It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  play  a  bit 
on  your  heart-strings,  through  your  love  for  that 
little  girl,  I  might  get  the  result  I  was  wanting.  I 
fired  the  shot,  and  you  fell  to  it." 

"You  succeeded  for  the  time  being,"  agreed 
Mason,  "but  I've  cooled  down  now,  and  I've  decided 
to  fight  you,  Hurley." 

"Listen,  cobber,"  said  Hed  gently.  "You  don't 
want  to  get  no  crook  ideas  into  y'  block  about  me 
an'  th'  little  girl.  No  word  of  love  has  ever  passed 
between  us,  and  there  ain't  likely  to  be  any.  "What- 
ever me  faults,  I'm  dinkum  where  women's  con- 
cerned, don't  forget  that.  Nethie  ain't  in  love  with 
me.  That  is,  me  in  my  own  personality,  if  y'  under- 
stand. It's  th'  name  what's  got  her.  She  seems  to 
think  she's  in  honour  bound  to  the  man  that  owns 
the  name  of  Mackie  Mason,  whatever  he  might  be." 

Hurley  took  hold  of  the  other's  arm  and  drew 
him  to  a  log  nearby. 

"Sit  down,  boy,  and  listen  to  me,"  he  said,  "then 
we'll  see  what's  doin'." 

Mason,  whose  blood  boiled  easily  when  dealing 
with  Hugh  Youll,  was  quite  unable  to  work  up  any 
great  indignation  against  Hurley,  though  he  had 
usurped  all  the  worldly  wealth  that  was  justly  his. 
Obeying,  he  sat  beside  Hed,  and  waited  for  him  to 
speak.  ^ 

"I  never  meant  to  hurt  you,  lad,"  said  Hurley. 
"How  could  I  when  I  thought  you  dead?  It  all 
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started  when  that  tin-fish  knocked  the  old  Five  Stars, 
and  in  the  hurry-up  I  grabbed  your  tunic.  It  was 
in  the  lifeboat  that  I  first  jerried  to  what  had  hap- 
pened, when  a  digger  called  me  Sergeant,  and  I 
saw  the  stripes  on  me  arm.  Back  in  Blighty,  when 
there  was  no  sign  of  you,  I  decided  to  risk  it  and 
keep  your  name.  You  told  me  that  you  were  alone 
in  the  world,  and  that  no  one  would  miss  you.  I 
in  the  world,  and  that  no  one  would  miss  you.  My 
army  record  was  crook;  and  your  name  and  record 
looked  good  to  me;  but  I  never  dreamt  of 
what  was  coming  my  way  later.  "When  it  was  put 
to  me  after  I  landed  that  Mackie  Mason  was  owner 
of  a  big  station,  with  no  end  of  boodle,  I  wasn't 
long  in  deciding  what  to  do.  Did  I  think  of  owning 
up  that  I'd  fluked  it,  and  wasn't  the  dinkum  Sir 
Roger?  Not  on  y'  life.  Me  that's  been  a  racecourse 
and  city  crook,  livin'  on  me  wits,  and  framin'  up 
jokes  to  put  over  on  mugs  all  me  life,  to  have  a 
prize  like  that  thrown  at  me !  What  would  you 
expect  a  man  to  do?" 

"Just  what  you  did,  I  suppose,"  smiled  Mason. 

"Exactly.  But  it  wasn't  only  the  dough,"  went 
on  Hurley.  "That  appealed,  of  course;  but  there 
was  something  else.  Listen,  cobber,  you  told  me 
your  story  that  night  on  the  old  ship,  and  I  told 
you  what  took  me  to  the  war,  if  you  remember." 

"You  told  me  you  went  in  search  of  a  man  who 
had  come  between  you  and  your  wife." 

"Yes,  and  it  was  the  God's  truth.  Well,  it  wasn't 
enough  for  me  to  land  home  Mackie  Mason  of  Murru- 
bee,  but  one  of  the  men  who  came  to  meet  me  and 
break  the  news  was  the  very  man  I'd  gone  to  the 
war  to  find — Hugh  Youll." 

"Youll!"  exclaimed  Mason,  incredulously.  "It's 
hard  to  believe." 

"It's  the  truth,"  went  on  Hurley.  "With  Mackie 
Mason  dead,  he  was  next  on  the  list  for  his  old 
uncle's  boodle,  and  if  I'd  been  dud  enough  to  let 
on  he'd  have  scored." 
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"But  being  Maekie  Mason,  how  could  you  even 
things  up  for  Hed  Hurley  with  him?" 

"Ah,  that's  th'  trouble,  boy.  Being  no  longer 
Hed  Hurley,  as  you  say,  I  couldn't  deal  straight 
out  with  Youll,  as  I'd  'ave  liked  to,  but  I've  done 
my  best  to  knock  him,  and  he's  had  a  pretty  rotten 
time  since  he's  been  associated  with  me." 

"But  without  knowing  the  reason,"  ventured 
Mason.  "There's  not  much  satisfaction  in  that, 
surely. ' ' 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Hed.  "Without  knowing 
why,  as  far  as  Hed  Hurley's  concerned.  He  believes 
that  the  husband  of  the  woman  he  ruined  is  dead, 
but  he's  wise  to  the  fact  that  a  couple  of  knocks 
he  has  received  of  late  were  on  her  account.  You 
see,  I  had  a  partner  in  this  revenge  business,  my 
wife's  brother,  who  was  as  eager  to  get  even  with 
Youll  as  I  am.  He  did  his  bit,  but  Youll  didn't  take 
it  lyin'  down,  he  hit  back.  He  killed  Brickey 
Lytell." 

"Killed  Lytell!    You  don't  mean  that,  surely!" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  declared  Hed.  "Dick  Gregory,  the 
blackboy,  got  the  credit  of  it,  but  he  knew  that  it 
was  Youll,  and,  knowing  no  law  but  his  own,  and 
believing  in  a  life  for  a  life,  he  set  himself  the  task 
of  outing  his  master's  murderer.  He  followed  him 
right  up  here,  and  has  been  hanging  round  in  the 
bush  for  a  long,  time,  waiting  his  chance.  He  had 
a  go  to-day,  but  his  luck  was  out.  He  only  winged 
Youll,  and  got  a  few  bullets  pumped  into  himself." 

"Poor  devil,"  mused  Maekie.  "I  met  him  at  Mur- 
rubee,  and  again  up  here,  on  Youll 's  track;  but,  of 
course,  I  didn't  know  what  the  trouble  was;  and 
now  he's  dead." 

"Yes,  but,  unfortunately  for  Youll,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  pot  him.  The  police  took  his  dying  de- 
positions, and  Cousin  Hugh  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
law." 
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"And  there  is  no  further  need  for  you  to  seek 
your  revenge,"  declared  Mason.  "The  best  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  come  to  Sydney  with  rne,  see 
the  lawyers,  and  make  a  declaration  that — 

"Just  a  minute,  lad,"  interrupted  Hed.  "I  don't 
want  to  rush  things.  I've  had  certain  suspicions 
about  Youll  since  Brickey  was  killed,  and  I've  had 
something  to  do  with  th'  Johns  gettin'  on  his  track, 
and  I  want  him  to  know  it.  But  first  let  me  see 
him  suffer  the  torture  of  his  trial,  hear  him  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  swing.  That  will  be  a  day 
of  joy  for  me.  Afterwards — well,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  the  war's  still  on." 

"You  expect  me  to  hang  back,  and  wait  around 
until  this  man  is  tried?"  protested  Mackie.  "Pretty 
hot,  isn't  it?  I've  waited  long  enough.  How  do  I 
know  that  you  will — 

Again  Hed  interrupted.  "What's  it  signify  to 
you,  cobber?"  he  said,  laying  a  hand  on  his  com- 
panion's arm.  "A  few  weeks '11  be  neither  here  nor 
there,  and  you'll  lose  nothin'.  I  ain't  done  in  any 
of  your  roll  to  speak  of.  I've  had  a  good  win  at 
Randwick,  and  it's  mostly  that  I've  been  workin' 
on  up  to  now." 

"It's  not  that  that  hurts  me,"  declared  Mackie. 
"There's  something  more  important  to  me  than  all 
Dalby  Mason's  money." 

"Meanin'  Nethie,"  laughed  Hed.  "Well,  listen 
to  me.  I  told  you  that  she  considers  herself  bound 
to  a  man  bearing  the  name  of  Mackie  Mason,  and 
I've  been  that  guy  up  to  now.  I  know  she's  not 
shook  on  me,  but  I  only  had  to  say  the  word  and 
she'd  have  answered  yes.  I  didn't  say  it,  and  never 
meant  to.  Youll  tried  his  luck,  I  believe,  more  than 
once,  but  he  had  no  chance.  There's  only  one  man 
I've  met  that's  got  the  ghost  of  a  hope  against 
Mackie  Mason,  and  that's  a  young  cove  called  Dick 
Dengate.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  satisfactory  to  you 
to  have  a  dinkum  go  for  the  girl  and  win  her  love 
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as  Dick  Dengate,  the  poor  and  unknown  bushman, 
than  to  have  her  throw  herself  into  your  arms  as 
the  rich  Mackie  Mason,  D.C.M.  ?" 

Mackie  lit  his  pipe  and  puffed  in  silence  for  a 
while.  There  was  something  in  this  notion  of 
Hurley's  that  appealed  strongly  to  him.  If  he  could 
win  Nethie's  love  without  her  knowing  who  he  really 
was .  * 

Kealising  that  he  had  scored  again,  Hed  followed 
up  his  advantage,  and  for  the  best  part  of  another 
hour  the  two  sat  talking. 


It  was  very  late  when  Mackie  Mason  rejoined 
Chilla  Farley  at  the  camp  in  the  gully.  The  boy 
was  sleeping  soundly,  for  his  native  bush  had  no 
terrors  for  him,  but  he  sat  up  at  the  sound  of  his 
mate's  footsteps. 

"Cheer  up,  Nipper,"  said  Mackie.  "There's  a 
good  time  coming.  We're  bound  for  the  city  with 
the  horses,  and  no  one  will  interfere." 

"What,  are  we  goin'  to  give  Cobber  a  go  down 
there?" 

"You  bet  y'  life,"  laughed  Mason.  "And  if  you 
don't  ride  a  winner  at  Randwick  before  many  weeks 
are  gone,  I'm  a  bad  judge." 


CHAPTER  XXVI11. 
A  DECLARATION  OF  LOVE. 

A  FEW  weeks  in  the  city,  and  Mackie  Mason,  other- 
wise Dick  Dengate,  had  become  a  well-known  and 
popular  figure  on  the  Randwick  training  tracks,  and 
about  town  generally.  Many  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  envied  the  young  man  his  job,  for 
it  looked  good  to  be  able  to  live  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  no  doubt  on  a  good  salary,  while 
the  boss  stayed  up  at  the  station  to  look  after  the 
shearing. 

A  couple  of  months  had  passed  since  Lawyer 
Brolin  had  been  first  visited  by  a  young  man  from 
the  country,  armed  with  a  letter  from  the  boss  of 
Murrubee,  which  read: — 

"This  is  to  introduce  Dick  Dengate.  He  takes 
on  Youll's  job  as  manager  of  Murrubee,  and  I 
have  sent  him  down  with  a  couple  of  horses  for 
Ted  Pendall  to  get  ready  for  the  spring.  I  have 
fixed  him  up  with  power  to  enter  the  horses,  sign 
papers,  and  act  for  me  in  every  way.  You  will 
finance  him  as  required,  and  carry  out  any  in- 
structions from  him  as  if  they  came  from  myself. 
I  do  not  want  to  come  down  until  Youll's  trial 
comes  on.  Shearing  starts  soon  at  Murrubee,  and 
I  want  to  be  there  to  see  it  through." 

Brolin  was  surprised  indeed,  but,  as  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  young  man's  cre- 
dentials, he  could  do  nothing  but  agree  to  carry  out 
his  client's  wishes. 
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"You  must  be  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Mason's,'* 
he  remarked,  and  Mackie  nodded  a  smiling  assent. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "I  have  known  Mackie 
Mason  intimately  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.'* 

"Indeed,"  mused  Brolin.  "It's  a  wonder  that  we 
have  not  met  before." 

"Not  it,"  declared  Mason.  "You  see,  this  is  my 
first  visit  to  Sydney  since  things  began  moving 
Mason's  way.  I  was  in  Victoria  when  I  first  heard 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  from  there  I  made  my  way 
to  Murrubee,  and  then  on  to  Millungra." 

"Ah,  AY  ell,"  sighed  Brolin.  "I  hope  you  are  not 
as  wild  and  careless  as  he  is.  Mason  wants  a  steady- 
ing hand,  Dengate;  he  is  inclined  to  drift;  and  I  am 
sorry  that  he  is  entering  the  racing  world.  Backing 
horses  will  soon  make  a  hole  in  his  income,  large 
as  it  is." 

That  was  the  first  conversation  between  the  two, 
and  Mason  did  not  prolong  it.  He  wanted  to  get 
away,  fearing  a  cross-examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  lawyer.  "With  us  two  to  look  after  the  Mason 
affairs,  Mr.  Brolin,"  he  remarked,  laughingly,  as  he 
made  for  the  door,  "everything  should  be  right." 

He  left  it  at  that,  and  hurried  out  to  Randwick, 
where  he  had  left  Chilla  Farley  and  his  charges 
with  Trainer  Ted  Pendall,  who  was  pleased  indeed 
to  have  gained  a  new  patron  in  Mackie  Mason. 
Both  the  horses  pleased  his  critical  eye,  especially 
the  handsome  Lancaster  colt,  which  he  declared 
"looked  the  goods." 

Young  Farley,  too,  having  given  a  highly  satis- 
factory riding  display  during  Mason's  absence  in 
the  city,  was  added  to  the  trainer's  staff,  Pendall 
undertaking  to  have  a  permit  for  him  to  ride  by 
the  time  Cobber  was  ready  for  action. 

That  part  of  the  business  settled  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, Mason  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  comfortable 
cottage-home,  hard  by  the  Randwick  racecourse,  and 
settled  down  to  await  developments. 
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The  result  of  Hugh  Youll's  appearance  at  the 
Tumbah  Police  Court  was  that  he  was  remanded  to 
Sydney,  and  Collison,  who  believed  that  his  friend 
was  falsely  accused,  followed  him  to  the  city,  having 
undertaken  to  find  the  money  for  the  unfortunate 
man's  defence.  The  squatter  rented  a  furnished  cot- 
tage at  Coogee,  where  his  wife  and  Nethie  soon 
joined  him,  and  it  was  not  long  before  "Dick  Den- 
gate"  made  a  formal  call  on  his  Millungra  acquain- 
tances. 

The  older  people  were  a  little  concerned  about  the 
propriety  of  holding  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
a  man  they  had  known  as  something  akin  to  an 
ordinary  "rouseabout,"  but  Nethie  had  no  misgiv- 
ings on  that  score,  and  "Dick"  was  accepted  on 
terms  of  equality. 

The  days  which  followed  were  the  happiest  that 
Mason  had  ever  experienced.  In  the  joy  of  the 
present,  all  the  trials  and  horrors  of  the  past  years 
of  war  were  forgotten.  The  companionship  of  Nethie, 
and  the  conviction  that  he  was  winning  her  love, 
made  life  really  worth  living.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
without  the  young  people  meeting.  Often  they  were 
out  together  in  the  early  morning,  watching  the 
horses  gallop  at  Randwick,  and  admiring  Cobber 
and  old  Blue  Blazes  as  they  went  through  their 
preparations  for  the  engagements  in  which  they 
were  to  take  part.  Then,  perhaps,  a  motor  jaunt 
into  the  country,  or  a  dash  in  a  launch  across  the 
1 1 arbour,  generally  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Collison, 
filled  in  a  day  of  joy.  Mason  considered  that  he 
was  the  luckiest  man  on  earth,  for,  though  Nethie 
was  much  sought  after  by  others  of  apparently 
greater  wealth  and  social  standing  than  he,  it  was 
plain  to  all  that  she  preferred  his  company  to  that 
of  any  other  man.  Often,  when  alone  together,  their 
conversation  concerned  Mackie  Mason,  the  soldier 
correspondent  of  Nethie 's  romantic  girlhood,  whose 
appearance  in  the  flesh  had  shattered  her  many 
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dreams.  "Dick"  talked  freely  of  Mason's  career  at 
the  front;  described  graphically  the  dead  City  of 
Memphis,  upon  whose  ancient  mosque  the  adven- 
turous soldier  had  first  seen  her  name,  and  told 
how  he  used  to  treasure  the  portrait  which  she  had 
sent  him.  Nethie  sighed  as  she  listened,  and  thought 
it  strange  that  "Dick"  could  be  so  fluent  upon  a 
subject  which  Mackie  Mason  himself  avoided. 
Mason,  though  sorely  tempted  to  tell  her  the  truth, 
restrained  himself,  knowing  that  before  many  days 
had  gone  something  should  happen  that  would  make 
everything  clear  to  the  girl  he  loved. 

And  so  the  game  went  on,  until  a  day  came  when 
Mason,  unable  to  keep  his  feelings  in  check  any 
longer,  told  his  tale  of  love. 

Back  from  a  motor  drive,  the  young  people  lin- 
gered in  the  grounds  of  the  seaside  bungalow  in 
which  Cooper  Collison  was  living,  Nethie 's  mother, 
who  had  been  with  them,  having  gone  into  the  house. 
Lolling  on  a  garden  seat,  the  girl  removed  her  cap, 
and  smiled  up  at  her  companion,  who  stood  behind 
her,  looking  down  into  her  sparkling  eyes. 

"What's  happened,  Dick?  You  look  real  serious 
for  once." 

"And  I  feel  serious,"  ventured  Dick.  "I've  some- 
thing to  say — something  to  tell  you.  Nethie,  I  can 

remain  silent  no  longer " 

The  girl  drew  away  in  mock  alarm.  "What  hor- 
rible secret  have  you  been  keeping  from  me?"  she 
demanded.  Then,  as  she  glanced  up  into  his  face, 
which  seemed  drawn  and  anxious,  she  laughed. 
"For  goodness  sake,  Dick,"  she  protested,  "don't 
look  like  that;  it's  unnatural.  What's  the  trouble?" 
Suddenly  he  sat  beside  her,  and  seized  her  hand 
with  such  fierce  eagerness  that  she  flushed  and 
averted  her  face  from  his.  "I  love  you,  Nethie," 
he  exclaimed.  "That's  what  I  want  you  to  know. 
I—  He  stammered  as  if  speech  was  difficult,  and 
she  tried  to  release  her  hand. 
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"Don't,  Dick,"  she  pleaded.  "We've  been  such 
pals,  such  friends — • — 

"Friends!"  he  cried,  recovering  his  power  of 
speech.  "If  I  were  only  Mackie  Mason,  with  wealth 
at  my  command,  instead  of  Dick  Dengate,  you  would 
not  talk  of  friends." 

"Please  do  not  talk  like  that,  Dick,"  she  protested. 
"You  know  that  my  romance  has  ended.  He  does 
not  want  me,  nor  I  him  now ;  but  why  dwell  on  it  ? 
If  it  had  been  Dick  Dengate  who  had  written  those 
letters  instead  of  Mackie  Mason — 

"You  think  you  would  have  loved  me  then?" 

"Oh,  you  silly  boy,  you  know  my  feelings  towards 
you.  Have  I  not  tried  to  show  my  regard,  my  love 

"  She  got  no  further.  His  arms  were  around 

her,  pressing  her  to  him,  his  lips  found  hers,  com- 
pelling silence,  and  the  only  witness  of  the  scene, 
a  tame  kookaburra,  on  a  nearby  tree,  was  moved 
to  mirth,  though  the  sun  had  long  since  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
A  CHANGE   OF  NAMES. 

THE  days  went  by  quickly.  Wound  up  to  concert 
pitch,  Cobber  o'  Mine  had  made  his  debut,  and, 
ridden  by  Chilla  Farley,  had  won  a  suburban  Trial 
Stakes  so  brilliantly  that  his  name  had  become  pro- 
minent in  the  quotations  for  the  approaching  Epsom 
and  Metropolitan  Handicaps,  for  which  events  Hugh 
Youll's  Muski,  which  was  being  trained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Cooper  Collison,  was  a  public  fancy. 

Postponed  several  times  through  the  illness  of  the 
prisoner,  Youll's  trial  was  now  near  at  hand.  Hed 
Hurley  had  arrived  in  town  to  witness  his  enemy 
"take  the  final  count."  Latterly  Mackie  Mason  had 
been  all  impatience  to  throw  off  the  mantle  of  "Dick 
Dengate,"  and  assume  his  rightful  name,  revealing 
to  Nethie  that,  after  all,  her  romance  was  to  have 
the  ending  she  had  dreamed  of.  Hed,  however,  urged 
him  to  wait  yet  a  little  while  longer,  and,  as  he  had 
condoned  the  other's  impersonation  of  himself  for 
so  long,  he,  against  his  will,  consented  to  remain 
Dick  Dengate  until  the  trial  was  over. 

On  the  night  before  the  day  set  down  for  the 
murder  trial,  Mason  was  alone  in  his  room  when  Hed 
Hurley  came  to  him.  He  carried  a  military  kit-bag, 
which  he  laid  beside  the  other  with  a  smile.  "There 
you  are,  boy,"  he  said.  "The  game  is  nearing  an 
end  for  me.  I've  been  in  possession  of  a  lot  of  your 
property  for  quite  a  time;  there's  some  of  it  back, 

900 
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anyhow."  Mason  opened  the  bag  and  drew  forth 
a  uniform  of  khaki.  "It  wasn't  all  yours,  you  know, 
cobber,"  went  on  Hurley.  "But  the  tunic  is  th' 
dinkum  one  that  held  your  treasures.  You'll  find 
'em  all  O.K.;  still  in  the  pocket,  medal  and  all." 

Eagerly  Mackie  unbuttoned  the  pocket  flap  and 
drew  forth  these  precious  letters  and  the  photo  he 
had  received  in  those  old  days  on  Gallipoli.  He 
gazed  into  the  girlish  face,  and  smiled.  "She  was 
pretty  then,  Hed,"  he  said.  "But  she's  prettier 
now." 

"And  Dick  Dengate's  put  it  all  over  Mackie 
Mason  for  her,"  laughed  Hed.  "Didn't  I  tip  it 
right?  I  reckon  you  ain't  got  much  to  go  crook 
about." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mason.  "You  were  right.  Dick 
Dengate  scored  in  spite  of  her  romance  with  the 
other  fellow;  but  I  don't  know  what  she'll  say  when 
she  knows  how  she's  been  played  with." 

"Love  y'  all  th'  more,  I'll  gamble  on  that,"  de- 
clared Hed. 

"Perhaps."  smiled  Mason.  "Let  us  hope  so,  any- 
how. But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  next?" 

Hurley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "A  battler  never 
worries  much  about  the  future,"  he  declared.  "I 
don't  know  what '11  happen.  I  don't  feel  much  over- 
joyed, although  I've  run  that  dog  to  earth  after 
so  long  a  chase.  I've  seen  my  wife,  at  a  distance, 
and  to  see  the  wreck  she  is,  knowing  what  a  fine 
girl  she  was,  would  break  any  man's  heart.  She's 
grot  her  brother's  money  now,  and  won't  want,  but 
Brolin  tells  me  she's  still  hankerin'  after  Youll,  offer- 
in'  the  lawyers  all  she's  worth  to  get  him  off." 

"As  you've  already  said,  they're  hard  to  under- 
stand," said  Mason,  with  a  sigh.  "Of  course,  she 
doesn't  imagine  it  possible  that  her  husband  is  alive." 

"That's  th'  trouble,"  said  Hed.  "She  believes 
me  dead ;  if  I  could  only  do  a  get-away  now,  she  'd 
be  none  the  wiser,  and  Youll  might  get  out  of  it." 
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y 
"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Mason.     "How 

would  your  going  away  help  him?" 

' '  I  haven 't  told  you  what  I  know, ' '  said  Hed.  ' '  I  'm 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  police  have  a 
statement  from  me,  so  I'm  pooled." 

"You  thought  of  going  away,  after  all  your 
trouble,  your  desire  for  revenge,  and " 

"I'm  going  through  with  it,"  interrupted  Hed. 
"I  had  a  notion,  after  I  heard  she  was  wanting  to 
spend  money  to  try  and  get  him  out  of  it,  that  I 
would  do  a  guy  and  leave  them  to  it,  but  if  the 
dog  was  acquitted,  would  it  make  her  life  any 
happier?  Not  a  bit.  No,  lad,  I'll  see  the  thing 
through  now." 

"You  can't  go  into  the  box  under  the  name  of 
Mackie  Mason,  if " 

"Cut  it  out,  cobber,"  protested  Hed,  rising  and 
lighting  a  cigarette.  "Let  to-morrow  tell  its  own 
tale.  I'm  off  into  town  to  the  club;  it  might  be  the 
last  time  I'll  have  a  chance  to  bet  like  a  toff.  I'm 
standin'  Cobber  to  give  me  a  new  start,  and  if  he 
gets  touched  off  for  the  Epsom,  I'll  be  right  on  th' 
outer  again.  Good-night." 

After  he  had  gone,  Mason  once  again  gazed  at 
the  old  familiar  picture  of  Nethie,  and  read  and  re- 
read the  soiled  letters  that  he  had  mourned  as  lost; 
and  in  another  house,  not  so  very  far  away,  Nethie, 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  room,  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation.  She  was  looking  at  a  batch  of 
letters  which  had  been  very  dear  to  her.  They  were 
from  one  of  whom  she  used  to  dream  as  a  future 
lover.  His  place  had  been  taken  by  Dick  Dengate, 
but  just  now  it  was  not  the  contents  of  the  letters 
which  interested  her  so  much  as  the  hand  in  which 
they  were  written.  To-day  she  had  been  in  her 
father's  den,  and  a  letter  lying  on  his  table  caught 
her  eye.  The  writing  seemed  strangely  familiar,  and 
she  tooV  H  up  to  see  the  writer's  name.  It  was  9 
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business  communication,  signed  "Mackie  Mason,  per 
D.D."  The  initials,  of  course,  stood  for  Dick  Den- 
gate,  but  as  she  studied  the  name  above  i£  her  heart- 
beat grew  loud  and  fast,  for  a  strange,  wild  notion 
had  come  to  her.  She  did  not  return  the  letter  to 
her  father's  table,  but  carried  it  to  her  room,  and 
now  she  was  comparing  the  writing  and  signature 
with  that  of  the  treasured  letters  from  the  front. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  same  hand  had  written 
them,  and  her  amazing  discovery  left  her  a  prey  to 
conflicting  emotions,  as  she  tried  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reason  for  it  all. 


The  day  of  Hugh  Youll's  trial  had  arrived. 
Mackie  Mason,  as  he  breakfasted,  felt  for  the  first 
time  some  compassion  for  the  man  who  would  have 
to  face  a  judge  and  jury  to  answer  the  awful  charge 
of  murder.  He  had  been  so  fully  occupied  of  late 
with  his  own  newly-found  happiness  that  he  ha.l 
given  but  a  passing  thought  to  Hugh,  who,  after 
all,  was  of  his  own  blood,  and  might  be  innocent 
of  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged.  However, 
it  was  of  little  use  worrying  over  it  now,  so,  having 
finished  his  meal,  he  motored  across  to  invite  Nethie 
out  for  a  morning  spin  in  the  car.  To  his  surprise, 
she  did  not  come  from  her  room  to  see  him,  her 
mother  pleading  a  bad  headache  as  an  excuse  for 
her  daughter.  Heavy-hearted,  Mackie  made  his  way 
to  Randwick,  and  there,  everything  being  cheerful, 
and  his  horses  bright  and  well,  he  recovered  his 
spirits  somewhat.  He  had  been  asked  on  the  pre- 
vious day  by  Donald  Brolin  to  come  to  his  office  in 
the  morning  for  a  business  chat  with  himself  and 
Cooper  Collison,  so  Mason,  on  leaving  the  course, 
went  to  the  city  to  keep  the  appointment. 

Collison  was  with  the  lawyer  when  he  arrived, 
and  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  stating  the  business. 
"This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  think  you  should  have 
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been  consulted  long  ago,  Mr.  Dengate,"  said  Brolin. 
"It  concerns  your  employer,  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Colli- 
son  here  formed  the  opinion  some  time  ago  that  Mr. 
Mason  was  not  altogether  genuine — er — in  fact,  not 
the  man  he  professed  to  be  at  all.  It  is  a  rather 
remarkable  opinion  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  but  there  it  is,  and  Mr.  Collison  has 
been  going  into  the  matter.  Fearing  that  he  might 
be  stirring  up  unpleasantness,  I  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  you  into  his  confidence.  You  should  be 
able  to  convince  him  of  his  error." 

Mackie  smiled  as  he  turned  to  Collison.  "What 
makes  you  think  Mason's  a  fraud,  Mr.  Collison?" 
he  asked.  "If  he  is  I  must  be  an  accessory  before 
and  after  the  fact,  eh?" 

The  squatter  scratched  his  head  doubtfully.  "I 
hope  not,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I  knew  old  Dalby 
Mason  well,  and  his  brother  slightly,  in  the  old  days. 
When  I  first  met  Mason  he  did  not  impress  me  as 
being  the  type  of  man  I  would  expect  Mackie  Mason's 
son  to  be,  but,  as  everything  appeared  to  be  in  order, 
I  put  the  idea  from  my  mind.  Later  on,  when  you 
appeared  at  Millungra  and  met  Mason  at  the  races 
there,  when  you  had  a  row  with  him  in  Farley's 
Hotel,  I  heard  your  voice  accusing  him  of  being  a 
fraud,  and " 

"One  minute,  please,"  interposed  Mackie.  "Very 
heated  words  were  said  then  on  both  sides,  I  admit, 
and  I  regret  that  anything  was  heard  outside  the 
room.  However,  without  further  argument,  the 
matter  can  be  settled  very  easily.  When  Mason's 
father  was  alive  he  was  well-known  to  Captain 
Lonyl,  of  the  Arihi,  which  arrived  yesterday,  and 
he  knew  young  Mason  also,  who  made  several  trips 
with  his  father  with  horses,  and  came  over  here  as 
ship's  boy  in  the  Arihi  before  enlisting.  Captain 
Ponder,  who  was  Mason's  O.C.  at  the  front,  also 
arrived  back  a  day  or  two  ago.  Get  hold  of  them, 
and  arrange  to  meet  Mason.  I'll  guarantee  they 
make  no  mistake  " 
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"Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Brolin.  "What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  Collison?" 

"That  ought  to  settle  it,"  agreed  the  squatter; 
"but  I  would  not  like  Mason  to  know  that  he  is  up 
for  identification.  I  might  be  wrong,  you  know." 

"There'll  be  no  harm  done,  I'll  vouch  for  that," 
said  Mason.  "Get  on  with  it  at  once,  Mr.  Brolin. 
King  up  the  shipping  company;  you  should  be  able 
to  get  hold  of  Skipper  Lonyl  right  away;  the  other 
might  not  be  so  easy.  Ask  him  if  he  can  meet 
Mackie  Mason  here  at  one  o'clock  to-day.  I'm  sure 
he  will  be  glad  to  come,  for  Mason  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his.  I'll  get  Mason  here ;  I  suppose  he'll 
be  able  to  get  away  from  the  court  by  that  time." 

Brolin  did  as  suggested.  The  New  Zealand  captain 
was  available,  and  the  appointment  was  made  on 
the  spot. 

"He  seems  quite  excited  about  it,"  smiled  Broliu. 

"I  bet  he  is,"  cried  Mackie,  as  he  rose  to  go. 
"After  to-day,  Mr.  Collison,  you  will  have  nc  further 
doubt.  I  will  see  that  Mason  keeps  the  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Brolin;  you  need  not  mention  it  if  you 
meet  him;  leave  it  all  to  me." 

The  court  was  crowded  when  Mackie  pushed  his 
way  in  and  stood  up  at  the  back.  Youll  was  in  the 
box,  looking  pale  and  ill,  his  face  showing  traces  of 
great  mental  suffering.  The  Crown  Prosecutor  was 
engaged  in  outlining  the  history  of  the  charge,  Hugh 
listening  evidently  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
for  his  lips  twitched  and  his  thin  hands  clutched  the 
rail  of  the  dock  as  if  for  support. 

The  Prosecutor  told  how,  on  the  night  of  March 
10,  Caretaker  Heblow,  of  Wattle  Flats,  was  aroused 
by  the  watchman,  who  had  seen  a  blackfellow  hur- 
riedly leave  the  building  and  rush  away.  He  recog- 
nised the  man  as  a  servant  of  the  jockey  Lytell, 
who  lived  on  the  premises,  and  Heblow,  knowing  that 
there  had  been-  trouble  between  the  two,  went  to 
Lytell 's  apartment  and  found  him  lying  there  dead. 
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The  black  was,  of  course,  suspected  of  murdering  his 
master,  and  at  the  inquest  a  verdict  was  given 
against  him.  He  had,  however,  disappeared  and 
could  not  be  located.  Later  it  was  brought  under 
Inspector  Deraclye's  notice  that  Lytell  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  safe  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  that  it  had  been  taken,  but  a  slip  bearing  num- 
bers of  some  of  the  larger  notes  was  found  in  the 
safe,  and  these  notes  were  found  to  have  been  paid 
into  his  account  at  the  bank  in  Tumbah  by  the 
accused  some  days  later.  Then  followed  the  story 
of  the  appearance  of  Dick  Gregory,  the  wanted  black, 
on  the  Millungra  run,  his  attack  on  Youll,  and  his 
death,  leaving  behind  him  sworn  depositions  which 
stated  that  it  was  the  accused  Youll,  and  not  he, 
who  had  killed  Lytell. 

Mackie  Mason  went  out  into  the  open  before  the 
barrister  finished.  The  stuffy,  heated  air  of  the 
crowded  court  was  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  watch  the  nervous  contortions  of  his 
cousin  in  the  box  as  he  listened  to  the  case  that 
had  been  prepared  against  him.  Moreover,  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  he  might  not  have  been  doing 
right  in  playing  into  Hed  Hurley's  hands  so  that 
he  could  persecute  Youll.  His  meditations  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  being  hailed  by  Cooper  Collison, 
who  had  stopped  his  car  to  speak  to  him. 

"Tired  of  it?"  asked  the  squatter.  "I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  I  could  never  sit  a  trial  out.  I'm 
?oing  home  now  for  a  while,  but  I'll  be  back  at 
Brolin's  office  at  one,  when  I  suppose  we'll  hear  how 
things  are  going.  Better  come  along  with  me." 

"I  was  going  home,  too,"  said  Mackie,  seating 
himself  alongside  Collison.  "I  won't  come  to  your 
place  till  later  on,  as  Nethie  is  not  well.  I  think 
we're  all  out  of  sorts  to-day." 

So  the  two  sped  away  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  the  trial  went  on  its  sordid  way  without  their 
presence. 
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There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  evidence  of  Care- 
taker Heblow,  Constable  Jennit,  and  Inspector  Dera- 
clye,  the  latter  dealing  with  the  scrap  of  paper 
placed  in  his  pocket  and  the  anonymous  letter  he 
had  received  with  reference  to  the  fifty-pound  notes. 
Dick  Gregory's  dying  depositions  were  listened  to 
by  the  big  crowd  with  breathless  interest ;  they  were 
brief,  and  the  reading  of  the  ill-fated  aborigine's 
last  words  was  perhaps  not  as  thrilling  as  if  he 
had  been  alive  to  tell  his  story  from  the  witness- 
box,  but  the  sensation-loving  audience  had  to  be 
satisfied. 

"I  had  a  big  row  with  my  boss,"  the  statement 
ran.  "I  want  to  go  back  home,  but  he  say,  'No, 
not  yet.  Some  day  I  go  with  you.'  That  no  good 
to  me.  I  drink  a  lot  and  get  drunk.  Sydney  Cup 
day  I  stay  home,  drink  whisky,  have  corroboree. 
When  the  boss  come  home,  he  get  wild  and  fight  me. 
Policeman  come  to  take  me,  but  I  run  away.  All 
next  day,  I  hide;  come  home  again  at  night,  tell 
boss  everything  right  now,  I  be  good.  Nobody  about 
when  I  go  in,  very  late;  get  upstairs,  listen  at  door, 
very  quiet.  Turn  door  handle,  it  open,  I  look  in 
room,  see  something  make  me  frighten.  Light  turned 
on;  man  takem  money  boss'  safe,  put  in  big  coat 
pockets.  I  shut  door,  get  back  in  dark ;  he  come  out 
soon ;  he  no  see  me.  I  see  him  face,  light  in  passage. 
Mister  Youll,  I  frighten;  let  him  go,  say  nothing. 
Go  in  room,  dark  now,  switch  light;  see  boss  lie 
down  there  on  floor,  face  all  white,  eyes  open,  blood 
all  round  him  head.  I  kneel  down.  I  touch  boss' 
face,  no  move,  no  speak,  him  dead.  I  jump  up,  very 
frighten,  run  down  stair;  out  in  street,  see  nothing, 
run  away.  Think  tell  police,  but  say  no,  they  say, 
'You  kill  your  boss,  put  in  gaol,  no  believe  you.' 
They  no  believe  Mister  Youll  kill  and  rob,  what  good 
tell  anybody?  I  get  him  sometime.  He  kill  my 
boss,  I  kill  him.  I  know  he  to  go  to  Murrubee  with 
Mister  Mason.  I  bin  there  other  time.  I  go  Murrii- 
£ee.  Hide  day,  trayel  m$htf  fteal  tucker.  Take  long 
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time.  I  get  there ,-  Mr.  Youll  go  Millungra ;  go  there ; 
wait  a  long  time.  I  mean  shoot,  kill  him.  I  try  to- 
day, no  good,  I  miss.  He  shoot;  now  I  die.  You 
takem  Mister  Youll,  kill  him;  he  kill  my  hoss." 

"Call  Mackie  Mason!"  A  murmur  ran  around 
the  court,  causing  the  officials  to  order  silence.  Most 
of  those  present  had  heard  of  the  sudden  rise  to 
fortune  of  Mackie  Mason,  and  they  were  anxious  to 
see  the  lucky  man. 

Hed  looked  really  handsome  to-day.  Well  dressed, 
with  clean-shaven  face — having  sacrificed  his  mous- 
tache— and  well-groomed  hair,  he  stepped  into  the 
box,  and,  having  touched  the  book  held  out  to  him 
with  his  lips,  he  looked  around  the  court,  his  eyes 
finally  resting  on  the  wreck  of  Hugh  Youll  that 
clung  to  the  side  of  the  prisoner's  dock.  A  smile  of 
triumph  played  on  his  lips  as  he  looked,  but  it  faded 
as  a  voice  demanded.  "What  is  your  name?"  A 
moment's  hesitation.  Then  came  a  reply  that  caused 
even  the  judge  to  look  up  in  pained  surprise. 

"Hedley  Hurley!"  The  prisoner  in  the  dock 
uttered  a  hoarse  cry,  and  clung  tighter  to  his  sup- 
port, while  in  the  body  of  the  court  a  woman  rose 
to  her  feet,  wild-eyed  and  trembling.  ' '  Hed  Hurley ! ' ' 
she  almost  screamed.  "God;  it's  my  husband." 
Then  she  fell  like  a  log  amongst  the  people,  while 
the  officials  called  again  for  silence. 

"That  is  my  wife,"  cried  the  witness.  "It  is  be- 
cause of  her  that  this  man  is  in  the  dock  to-day " 

"Silence  in  the  court.  Order!  Remove  that 
woman!" 

Court  officials,  barristers,  even  the  judge,  were 
moved  to  words  and  action  by  the  unusual  happen- 
ings. At  last  quiet  reigned  once  more.  Hed  was 
almost  as  white  as  Youll  now,  but  the  latter  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  Prosecutor 
of  Hurley.  "Are  you  not  Mackie  Mason?" 

"I  was  called  that  up  till  to-day,  but  I'm  under 
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oath  now.  My  name  is  Hedley  Hurley.  The  reason 
of  the  change  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  If 
it's  all  the  same  to  everybody,  I'll  get  on  with  the 
evidence. ' ' 

There  was  an  argument  then  between  the  opposing 
barristers  and  the  judge,  but  finally  Hed  was  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  in  his  own  way. 

"The  dead  man's  sister  was  my  wife.  Youll  en- 
ticed her  away  from  me,  and  left  her  to  die  when 
he  tired  of  her.  I  swore  to  get  him,  followed  him 
to  the  war,  but  he  never  got  to  the  front.  Brickey 
Lytell  also  swore  to  get  the  man  who  wronged  his 
sister,  but  she  would  never  tell  the  man's  name. 
I  came  back  under  the  name  of  Mackie  Mason,  and 
met  Youll  as  my  manager.  He  did  not  know  me, 
of  course.  I  found  Lytell  was  riding  for  him,  little 
dreaming  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  ruined  his 
sister.  I  told  Lytell.  He  was  mad  when  he  heard 
the  truth,  and  to  ruin  Youll,  who  had  backed  Muski 
for  the  Doncaster  and  Cup,  he  took  hold  of  the 
horse.  Youll  woke  up  to  it  after  the  Cup,  and  said 
publicly  that  he  'ought  to  blow  Lytell 's  brains  out.' 
I  left  with  Youll  on  the  Wednesday  morning  after 
Cup  day,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Lytell  in 
his  rooms  on  Cup  night,  and  there  had  been  a  row." 

"But  the  murder  took  place  the  night  after/'  re- 
marked YoulPs  barrister. 

"You  did  some  betting  for  the  deceased  jockey?" 
said  the  Crown  Prosecutor. 

"That's  so,"  answered  Hed.  "On  the  Saturday, 
Doncaster  day,  I  backed  Waihine — the  winner — to 
win  five  thousand  pounds  for  Lytell  and  myself." 

"What  did  you  do  with  Lytell's  share  of  the 
winnings  ? ' ' 

"I  took  them  to  him,  and  he  told  me  to  put  them 
in  his  safe,  as  he  did  not  want  to  pay  the  money 
into  the  bank,  for,  having  told  the  teller  to  back 
Muski,  he  said  the  fellow  would  wonder  where  the 
money  came  from." 
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"Is  that  the  bank  teller  that  was  sentenced  for 
embezzlement  soon  after  Easter?" 

Hed  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
"but  I  shouldn't  wonder.  There  were  some  fifties 
among  the  notes  I  put  in  the  safe,  and  I  made  a 

note  of  the  numbers  on  a  piece  of  paper.     I 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Youll,  who  was  seemingly 
trying  to  say  something  but  found  a  difficulty  in 
speaking.  "What's  the  matter  with  him?"  he  asked. 

Hugh's  counsel  was  trying  to  pacify  Youll,  but 
he  would  not  listen.  Presently  his  power  of  speech 
returned.  "I  will  speak,"  he  almost  screamed.  "I 
did  not  kill  Lytell.  I  am  no  murderer.  I  went  to 
his  room  late  that  night.  I  wanted  money.  He 
robbed  me,  and  I  was  not  able  to  settle.  I  found 
him  lying  dead.  His  safe  was  open.  I  saw  the 
money,  and  I  took  it,  and  that's  the  God's  truth." 
Exhausted  with  the  effort,  he  fell  back  in  the  dock, 
and  crouched  panting  on  the  seat,  while  Hed,  wait- 
ing to  be  questioned  further,  watched  him  pitilessly. 
Then  followed  another  diversion.  A  message  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  judge ;  he  was  whispering  with 
his  associate,  and  counsel  paused  wonderingly.  Pre- 
sently the  judge  spoke.  "Something  has  happened," 
he  said.  "The  Attorney-General  had  given  permis- 
sion for  a  man  already  serving  a  sentence  to  give 
evidence  in  this  case." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE   GAME   ENDS. 

ALONE  in  Donald  Brolin's  office,  Cooper  Collison 
waited  for  one  o'clock  and  the  coming  of  Captain 
Lonyl,  who  was  to  meet  Mackie  Mason  in  his 
presence. 

The  lawyer  and  his  clerk  were  engaged  at  the 
court,  and  Collison  had  been  given  the  use  of  the 
private  office  for  the  purpose  of  the  expected  inter- 
view. It  wanted  a  quarter  to  the  hour  when  a  knock 
sounded  on  the  door,  and,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion to  "come  in,"  the  master  of  the  Arihi  entered 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  Collison. 

"Captain  Lonyl,  I  believe,"  said  the  squatter,  ris- 
ing, and  the  other  nodded  smilingly.  "Yes,  I'm  the 
identical,"  he  declared.  "Are  you  Mr.  Brolin?  I 
was  to  meet  a  young  friend  of  mine  here.  A  boy 
back  from  the  war." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Collison.  "Sit  down,  Captain. 
My  name  is  Collison,  and  I  am  responsible  mostly 
for  the  arrangement  made  over  the  'phone  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Mason  unfortunately  is  a  witness  on  a 
case  at  the  Criminal  Court.  But  if  he  is  likely  to 
be  detained  we  will  surely  be  informed.  The  manager 
of  his  station  is  being  tried  for  murder." 

"I  read  something  of  the  case,"  remarked  Lonyl. 
"Not  a  nice  thing  to  be  mixed  up  with.  But  how 
is  the  boy?  I'll  be  glad  to  see  him  again.  He  was 
a  fine  lad,  Mr.  Collison." 
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"He  is  quite  well,"  answered  the  squatter. 

"Still  the  same  bright,  smiling  youngster  he  always 
was,  I  hope ;  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  war  had  altered 
his  sunny  disposition." 

"You  will  no  doubt  find  him  somewhat  changed," 
ventured  Collison.  "He's  older,  of  course,  and — 
but  no  doubt  he  is  here  now  to  answer  for  himself. 
I  hear  the  lift  coming  up." 

From  outside  came  the  sound  of  the  lift  being 
stopped;  then  in  a  moment  a  hand  was  on  the  door, 
and  it  was  opened  without  ceremony.  Two  men 
stood  in  the  room,  and  neither  was  Mackie  Mason. 
Brolin  was  one,  the  other  a  sallow-complexioned  man, 
who  seemed  from  his  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes, 
bright  with  excitement,  to  be  in  the  grip  of  some 
serious  illness.  Collison  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the 
sight  of  him.  ' '  God ! "  he  gasped  .  "  It 's  Youll.  You 
got  out  of  it?" 

With  an  hysterical  laugh  Youll  sank  weakly  into 
a  chair,  and  the  lawyer  hastened  to  revive  him  with 
a  glass  of  brandy.  "Yes,  things  went  right  for  him 
at  last,"  said  Brolin.  "He's  been  punished  cruelly, 
but  he'll  be  amply  compensated  after  all.  Surpris- 
ing things  have  happened,  Collison.  You  were  right 
about  Mason.  He  was  a  fraud." 

"He  wasn't  Mackie  Mason?"  cried  Collison,  in- 
credulously. 

"It  was  a  clever  deception,"  continued  the  lawyer. 
"He  owned  up  in  court  that  he  was  sailing  under 
false  colors " 

"And,  Mackie  Mason  being  dead,  I  will  own  Mur- 
rubee  after  all." 

It  was  Hugh  Youll  who  spoke,  and  the  three  men 
turned  to  look  at  him,  as,  with  a  ghastly  grin,  he 
poured  himself  out  more  brandy,  the  first  glass  hav- 
ing, in  his  weak  state,  already  put  his  excited  brain 
in  a  whirl.  "I'll  come  out  on  top  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, Collison.  Nethie  will "  He  clutched  at 

his  throat,  for  the  raw  spirit  was  irritating,  and  a 
fit  of  coughing  shook  him  badly. 
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A  firm  knock  at  the  door,  towards  which  Brolin 
stepped  briskly,  intending  to  prevent  any  addition 
to  those  already  in  his  room,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  door  flew  open  and  a  young  man  in  the  uniform 
of  the  A.I.F.,  smiling  expectantly,  stood  revealed. 
One  glance  at  the  scene  was  sufficient  to  banish  his 
smile  and  change  the  expression  of  his  face  to  one 
of  bewilderment. 

"Youll!"  he  gasped.  "Is  the  trial  over?"  Then 
his  eye  rested  on  the  form  of  burly  Skipper  Lonyl, 
and  the  smile  flickered  on  his  lips  again,  as  the 
puzzled  captain  rushed  at  him  with  outstretched 
hands. 

"What,  Mack,  my  boy,  it's  you,  after  all.  I 
thought  I'd  struck  a  nest  of  lunatics.  One  says  that 
Mackie  Mason  is  a  fraud,  another  that  he  is  dead, 
and  here  you  are  as  fresh  as  paint.  What's  it  all 
about,  boy?" 

"Mackie  Mason?  What  the  devil  are  you  talking 
about  ? ' '  Youll  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was  glaring 
at  Lonyl  and  the  young  man  by  his  side.  "Why, 
that's  Dick  Dengate,  the  -  -  horse-thief  I  tried  to 
settle  at  Roy  glen.  What  next!  One  spieler  owns  up 
and  another  steps  in  to  take  his  place.  Do  you  think 
we're  all  idiots." 

"I'll  swear  to  this  lad's  identity,"  said  Lonyl.  "I 
don't  quite  know  what  I've  got  into  here,  but  I 
know  that  this  is  young  Mason." 

"Yes,  I'm  Mason,"  said  Mackie,  addressing  Col- 
lison  and  Brolin.  "I  told  you  that  I  would  be  here 
to  meet  my  old  friend,  Captain  Lonyl,  but  I  didn't 
bargain  for  this." 

"But  why  all  the  deception?"  cried  Collison. 
"Why  did  you  not  tell  us  long  ago  that " 

"It's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  just  now,"  declared 
Mackie.  "I  went  to  Millungra  to  expose  the  man 
who  had  stepped  into  my  shoes,  but  he  prevailed 
on  me  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were,  for  certain 
reasons,  and  I — in  a  weak  moment,  I  suppose — did 
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so,  but  now  I  mean  to  assume  my  rightful  name 
and " 

"You  lie.  Mason  went  down  in  the  ship  that  was 
torpedoed.  He's  dead,  and  you  can't  prove  other- 
wise. I'll  fight  you  in  every " 

"Cut  it  out,  Youll;  you're  blown  out  for  keeps. 
This  bloke's  th'  dinkum  Mackie  Mason;  make  no 
error  about  that." 

Youll  and  the  rest  started  at  the  new  voice,  for 
no  one  had  noticed  Hed  Hurley  step  into  the  room, 
and  Hugh  shrank  away  as  his  enemy  faced  him. 

"You  got  th'  shock  of  y'  life  to-day,  when  you 
knew  me  for  Hed  Hurley,  the  man  whose  wife  you 
stole,  didn't  you?"  said  the  newcomer.  "I've  been 
after  you  for  years,  and  God  or  the  devil  put  you 
in  my  way  at  last.  I  took  on  the  role  of  Mackie 
Mason  when  it  was  thrown  at  me,  and  what  pleased 
me  most  was  that  it  gave  me  power  to  put  you 
on  the  rack.  I  didn't  want  to  keep  this  lad  out  of 
his  rights  when  I  knew  he  was  alive,  but  when  I 
made  him  wise  to  things  and  he  knew  what  a  dog 
you  were,  he  agreed  to  let  the  game  go  on  until  I 
swung  the  knock-out  on  to  you.  To-day's  event 
resulted  in  a  turn-up  for  you,  but  I'm  not  done  with 
you  yet.  I " 

With  a  curse  which  sounded  more  like  the  snarl 
of  a  tortured  animal  than  a  sound  produced  by  a 
human  voice,  Youll  sprang  to  his  feet  with  arm  up- 
lifted. From  his  hand  flew  the  glass  he  had  been 
using,  and  Hurley,  stepping  back,  sought  to  protect 
his  face  with  his  arm.  The  glass  struck  the  wristlet 
watch  he  wore,  and  both  were  shattered.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  two  men  were  in  holts,  Youll,  in  a  frenzy, 
striving  to  claw  and  bite  the  other,  who,  however, 
held  him  in  a  grip  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
Suddenly  Youll 's  whole  body  was  seized  with  a  con- 
vulsive twitching,  painful  to  look  upon.  Mackie 
came  to  Hurley's  assistance,  and  they  forced  the 
struggling  man  to  the  floor,  and  with  difficulty  held 
him  there. 
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"A  fit,"  said  Collison,  kneeling  by  Hugh's  side 
and  undoing  his  collar.  "He's  pretty  bad.  Ring 
for  the  ambulance  and  a  doctor,  will  you,  Brolin? 
I  don't  like  the  look  of  him." 

Striving,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  to  relieve 
the  stricken  man,  they  waited  in  silence  for  the 
ambulance,  which  was  quickly  available,  and,  when 
Youll  had  been  taken  away,  the  others  looked  from 
one  to  another,  wondering  what  would  happen  next. 

"I  think  we  owe  Captain  Lonyl  an  apology,"  said 
Collison  to  Mackie.  "  I  'm  sure  that  he  does  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  all." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mason.  "When  I  suggested  bring- 
ing him  here,  I  didn't  bargain  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  knew  that  I  would  be  free  to-day  to  use 
my  right  name,  and  I  couldn't  resist  putting  on  the 
khaki  to  meet  the  captain  in.  If  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  dine  with  us,  I  will  try  to  explain  every- 
thing." 

"You  must  both  come  out  home  with  me,"  de- 
clared Collison. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Hed?"  asked  Mackie 
of  Hurley,  who  was  standing  aloof,  strangely  quiet. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Brolin,"  said  Hed,  "so  as  to 
get  things  fixed  up.  The  military  will  be  on  my  track 
pretty  soon  now,  but  as  I  haven't  drawn  a  bob  of 
Mackie  Mason's  money,  and  you've  allowed  me  to 
use  your  name,  I  expect  them  to  let  me  down  light. 
I've  had  Lottie  put  in  a  private  hospital,  and  when 
I'm  clear  of  this  stunt,  if  she  gets  right,  and  Cobber 
wins  th'  Epsom,  well,  it's  the  north  and  a  quiet  time 
for  mine." 

"But  how  the  deuce  did  Youll  get  out  of  it?" 
asked  Mackie.  "I  came  straight  in  from  Randwick, 
without  knowing  a  thing  that  had  happened  at  the 
trial,  and  I  tell  you  it  was  a  shock  to  see  that  poor 
wretch  here." 

"I'm  quite  at  a  loss  also,"  said  Collison.  "I'm 
glad  he  got  out  of  it,  but  I'm  afraid  he's  done  for; 
his  life  is  mined." 
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"And  good  enough  for  him,"  declared  Hurley. 
"Didn't  he  ruin  my  wife's  life?  It  was  a  regular 
knock-out,  him  getting  off  like  that.  Y>  see,  there 
was  a 

"This  will  tell  you  better,  perhaps,  than  one  of  us 
could,"  interrupted  Brolin,  re-entering  the  room  after 
a  brief  absence.  "The  thing  is  in  print  already;  one 
of  my  clerks  just  brought  in  the  paper." 

With  Collison  and  the  captain  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  he  read: — 

"SENSATIONAL  MURDER  TRIAL. 
"THRILLS  AT  THE  CRIMINAL  COURT. 

"The  trial  of  Hugh  Youll  at  the  Criminal  Court 
this  morning  was  full  of  incident.  The  first  thrill 
was  when,  on  Mackie  Mason  being  called,  the  man 
who  entered  the  witness-box  in  answer  to  the  name 
swore  that  he  was  Hedley  Hurley,  and  that  he  had 
been  impersonating  Sergeant  Mackie  Mason,  D.C.M., 
for  some  months ;  that  he  had  won  £5000  for  himself 
and  Brickey  Lytell  on  Waihine  in  the  Doncaster, 
the  jockey  having  pulled  the  favorite,  which  was 
owned  and  had  been  heavily  backed  by  the  man 
accused  of  the  jockey's  murder,  Hugh  Youll.  A 
woman  who  was  in  court,  and  who  claimed  to  be 
Hurley's  wife,  fainted  when  she  saw  him  in  the  box, 
and  was  carried  out  of  court  in  an  unconscious  con- 
dition. 

"Following  these  incidents  came  another  thrill. 
The  accused,  who  seemed  to  be  bordering  on 
hysteria,  had  declared,  in  spite  of  protests  from  his 
counsel,  that  he  had  taken  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  jockey's  safe  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
but  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of 
Lytell,  who  was  already  dead  when  he  entered  the 
room,  when  word  was  conveyed  to  the  judge  that 
permission  had  been  given  to  a  man  serving  a 
sentence  for  embezzlement  to  give  evidence  in  the 
case. 
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"The  prisoner- witness  proved  to  be  Victor  Lar- 
nock.  His  statement,  which  will  be  given  in  detail 
in  a  full  account  of  the  trial,  to  appear  in  a  later 
edition,  was  briefly  that  he  was  serving  a  sentence 
for  stealing  a  large  amount  of  money  belonging  to 
the  Northern  Bank,  of  which  institution  he  was 
a  teller.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  backing  horses 
heavily  and  losing.  The  deceased  jockey,  Lyn 
Lytell,  was  a  customer  of  the  bank's,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  him  racing  information.  The 
jockey  told  him  that  he  was  sure  of  winning  the 
Doncaster  on  Muski,  and  advised  him  to  go  for  a 
good  win.  He  backed  the  horse  heavily — with  the 
bank's  money — and  lost.  Convinced  that  Lytell 
had  pulled  the  horse,  and  robbed  the  public,  he 
went  to  the  jockey's  rooms.  A  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  his  arrest  by  the  bank,  and  he  was  des- 
perate. He  meant  to  try  and  get  some  money  from 
Lytell,  to  enable  him  to  leave  Sydney  and  escape 
the  consequences  of  his  folly.  Lytell,  he  declared, 
sneered  at  him,  telling  him  that  his  safe  was  full  of 
the  money  he  had  won  on  Waihine,  but  that  he 
would  give  him  nothing.  In  a  frenzy  of  despair  he 
attacked  Lytell;  a  blackf ellow 's  club  was  lying 
handy,  and  in  the  struggle  he  seized  it,  and  struck 
the  jockey  down.  Taking  a  key  from  his  victim's 
pocket,  he  opened  the  safe..  As  he  did  so  he  heard 
someone  approaching;  hurriedly  switching  off  the 
light,  he  waited  in  the  darkness.  A  hand  was 
fumbling  with  the  door  knob.  Creeping  to  an  open 
window,  he  clambered  out  on  to  a  ledge  and 
crouched  there.  Someone  was  in  the  room  now, 
and  presently  the  light  went  up  again.  He  looked 
and  saw  Hugh  Youll  standing  staring  at  the  body 
lying  at  his  feet.  Creeping  along  the  ledge,  he 
entered  the  window  of  an  adjoining  empty  apart- 
ment, and  from  there  he  reached  the  stairs  and  the 
street  unobserved.  He  made  his  way  to  his  home, 
to  find  detectives  waiting,  and  he  was  arrested  on 
the  bank's  warrant.  Finding  that  Dick  Gregory, 
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the  jockey's  blackboy,  was  suspected  of  the  murder, 
he  said  nothing,  but  now,  realising  that  an  innocent 
man  was  in  danger  of  being  convicted,  he  could 
remain  silent  no  longer.  It  was  he  that  killed 
Lytell,  and  Hugh  Youll  was  innocent. 

''This  astonishing  statement  being  solemnly 
sworn  to  by  Larnock,  the  jury  could  not  doubt  its 
truth.  As  this  edition  goes  to  press,  Hugh  Youll 
is  a  free  man,  after  months  of  illness  and  suspense. ' ' 

Silence  followed  the  reading  of  the  conclusion  of 
Youll's  trial.  Such  an  ending  was  a  surprise  indeed, 
and  on  one  seemed  inclined  to  comment  on  it.  Hur- 
ley was  the  first  to  speak.  "Dead  lucky,  wasn't  he, 
to  have  a  bloke  come  from  the  clouds  almost  on  th' 
death  knock,  and  get  him  out  of  it,  but  the  way  things 
are  with  him,  I  don 't  think  it  matters  much. ' ' 

"I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Collison;  "poor 
devil,  he  may  have  done  wrong  in  some  things,  but 
the  Lord  knows  he's  suffered  for  it." 

"Well,  I've  got  no  softness  in  my  heart  for  him," 
declared  Hed,  "although  I  ain't  exactly  overjoyed 
now  he  is  down  and  out.  I'd  sooner  have  met  him 
man  to  man,  over  on  the  other  side,  and  fought  it  to 
a  finish.  Ah,  well,  it's  over  now,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, whether  he  lives  or  dies.  Now,  Mr.  Brolin, 
if  you  can  spare  the  time,  we'll  go  into  the  affairs  of 
Hed  Hurley,  alias  Mackie  Mason,  and  let  these  gentle- 
men get  away  home. ' ' 

When  Collison  arrived  home,  accompanied  by 
Mason  and  Captain  Lonyl,  he  ushered  the  young  man 
into  his  own  private  den,  and  took  the  captain  along 
to  present  him  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  They  were 
anxious  to  hear  the  news,  and,  after  the  squatter  had 
told  them  of  Hugh  Youll's  acquittal,  he  acquainted 
Nethie  of  the  fact  that  a  friend  was  in  the  house  and 
wished  to  see  her.  Nethie  at  once  left  the  room,  and 
her  mother  looked  after  her  with  a  sigh. 

"What's  the  use  of  Mason  coming  to  see  Nethie 
now  ? ' '  she  said.  ' '  He 's  too  late.  He  was  the  hero  of 
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her  dreams,  but  Dick  Dengate  has  proved  a  bolder 
lover." 

Mackie  heard  the  soft  footfall  of  the  girl  he  loved, 
as  she  entered  the  room,  and  kept  his  back  towards 
the  door,  until  she  was  close  upon  him;  then  he 
turned  to  her  with  smiling  face  and  expectant  eyes. 

For  a  moment  she  paused;  then,  with  a  cry  of 
"Dick,"  she  nestled  in  the  arms  held  out  to  receive 
her.  "Why  did  you  treat  me  so?"  she  said,  re- 
proachfully. ' '  Surely  you  could  have  trusted  me  with 
your  secret. ' ' 

"They've  told  you,  then?"  said  Mason. 

"No;  I've  been  told  nothing;  I  found  out  for  my- 
self yesterday  that  you  were  Mackie  Mason,  and  I 
hated  you  for  making  such  a  fool  of  me." 

"I  never  meant  to  do  that."  declared  Mackie. 
"When  I  have  told  you  everything  you  will  forgive 
me,  I  know.  I  am  all  the  happier  for  the  way  in 
which  I  have  won  your  love,  for  it  proves  that  it  is 
myself  you  love,  an(J  a  name  does  not  matter  after 
all.  See,  I  have  got  your  precious  photo  back,  and  all 
your  letters.  We  can  have  a  real  long  yarn  about  the 
old  days  now,  can't  we,  dear?  And  I  needn't  talk  as 
if  Mackie  Mason  was  somebody  else,  as  I  have  been 
doing  for  so  long." 

He  led  her  out  into  the  garden,  and  in  a  cosy  corner 
they  had  their  talk,  but  somehow  the  past  was  men- 
tioned very  little.  They  were  too  full  of  the  happiness 
of  the  present,  and  in  dreaming  dreams  of  the  joyous 
days  to  come,  to  dwell  on  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
COBBER    0'   MINE. 

AS  it  was  in  the  past,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  Rand- 
wick  was  crowded  to  overflowing  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Spring  meeting. 

Several  things  had  happened  in  the  few  weeks  that 
had  elapsed  since  Mackie  Mason  had  come  into  his 
own.  The  most  interesting  event  was  the  wedding  of 
the  gallant  D.C.M.  and  pretty  Nethie  Newlett,  of 
Millungra,  whose  romantic  courtship  had  had  a  begin- 
ning in  a  chance  letter  written  in  far-off  Egypt,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war.  Just  back  from  their 
honeymoon,  the  couple  were  a  centre  of  attraction  as 
they  walked  the  lawn  or  conversed  with  their  many 
acquaintances.  Mackie,  for  one,  did  not  mind  the 
publicity  in  the  least.  He  was  the  luckiest  man  in 
that  huge  crowd  to-day,  and  he  knew  it.  Consequently 
he  was  not  a  bit  surprised  when  his  old  friend  Blue 
Blazes  scored  the  first  prize  of  the  meeting  by  winning 
a  bitterly  contested  hurdle  race.  Cooper  Collison  and 
his  handsome  wife  were  in  evidence  also,  as  happy  as 
the  young  people.  And  Hed  Hurley,  too,  was  there, 
but  he  held  aloof,  for  he  was  no  longer  posing  as  the 
boss  of  Murrubee.  Still,  Hed  was  not  miserable;  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  court-martialled,  and  dismissed 
from  His  Majesty's  Forces,  did  not  weigh  heavily  on 
his  mind.  What  he  was  concerned  about  was  the 
chance  of  Cobber  winning  the  Epsom.  If  that  hap- 
pened, Hurley  would  be  happy  indeed,  for  he  would 
be  a  big  winner,  and  the  future  comfort  of  the  woman 
he  had  taken  back,  after  her  wanderings  in  the  under- 
world, would  be  assured.  It  would  be  but  a  few  brief 
years  at  the  best,  sb^  he  was  told,  and  he  meant  to 
make  those  years  as  easy  as  possible  for  her. 

Hugh  Youll  was  not  present.     Mentally  afflicted, 

he  was  still  a  patient  up  the  river,  though  the  doctors 
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believed  that  he  would  eventually  recover.  Muski, 
however,  the  horse  that  had  caused  his  downfall,  was 
running  to-day,  and  he  was  first  favorite  for  the 
Epsom,  as  he  had  been  for  the  Doncaster  six  months 
ago.  He  is  running  for  a  new  owner  to-day,  having 
been  sold  to  find  money  for  Hugh's  upkeep.  Cooper 
Collison  had  suggested  buying  the  horse,  but  Nethie 
shuddered  at  the  idea,  for  she  wanted  to  forget  all 
about  Hugh  Youll  and  the  small  part  he  had  played 
in  her  life. 

Still,  as  she  sat  on  the  stand  with  her  husband, 
watching  the  horses  going  out  to  do  battle  for  the  big 
mile  event,  she  could  not  avoid  dwelling  with  a  sigh 
on  the  last  day  she  had  been  there,  with  one  who  had 
assumed  her  hero's  name. 

''Here  comes  Cobber,"  cried  Mackie,  as  the  son  of 
Lancaster  passed  out  of  the  gate  on  to  the  course. 
"Doesn't  Chilla  fancy  himself  to-day?" 

"I  should  think  so,"  smiled  Nethie.  "It's  a  bit 
different  to  Roy  glen,  isn't  it?" 

Mason  laughed  at  the  recollection.  "Just  a  little," 
he  agreed;  "but  I'll  bet  this  doesn't  have  such  an 
exciting  wind-up  as  we  were  treated  to  that  day." 

It  was  a  well-behaved  lot  that  faced  the  barrier 
to-day.  Twenty-five  of  them  altogether,  and  not  an 
unruly  one  amongst  them.  "Go."  The  gong  an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  the  brief  dash  which 
meant  so  much  to  many  thousands.  The  bright  red 
jacket  of  Zizzi's  rider  showed  out  in  front,  as  it  so 
often  did,  but  the  outsider  had  few  backers,  for 
hardened  racegoers  knew  that  he  would  not  see  the 
journey  out.  Following  close  upon  the  leader's  heels 
could  be  seen  Kerbel,  Muski,  and  Oudah,  racegoers 
picking  the  various  horses  out  with  an  accuracy 
puzzling  to  a  casual  visitor  at  the  sport.  Along  to- 
wards Kensington  they  dashed,  and  Mackie  Mason's 
heart  fell  when  he  noted  the  backward  position  of 
Cobber,  who  was  nearer  last  than  first,  at  a  moment 
when  a  good  position  in  the  race  meant  everything. 
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"Oh,  where  is  he?"  asked  Nethie,  anxiously. 

"Not  in  the  first  twenty,"  answered  Mason.  "Got 
badly  away,  I  suppose.  Never  mind ;  you  never  know 
what  might  happen.  If  Chilla  gets  an  opening,  Cob- 
ber is  fast  enough  to  beat  most  of  them.  He 's  moving 
up  a  bit,  I  think." 

He  handed  his  glasses  to  Nethie.  ' '  Oh,  dear !  Oh, 
dear!"  she  cried,  as  she  looked  through  them  at  the 
flying  horses.  "Isn't  he  a  long  way  back?  Oh,  no, 
that 's  another  red  cap,  I  've  been  watching.  I  can  see 
him  now;  he's  passing  some  of  them,  but  there  are 
such  a  lot  in  front — 

"My  word,"  interrupted  Mason.  "He  is  getting 
a  move  on  all  right,  and  he's  hugging  the  rails  all  the 
time.  Nipper  is  watching  for  a  chance  at  the  turn. 
If  he  gets  it,  Neth,  the  Epsom 's  ours. ' ' 

Binghi  was  in  front  now,  but  as  they  swung  into 
the  straight  the  top  weight,  Toorak,  galloping  bril- 
liantly on  the  outside,  gained  the  lead,  and  showed 
the  way  for  home  at  a  pace  which  seemed  certain  to 
silence  all  opposition. 

Loudly  the  name  of  Toorak  arose  from  many 
throats,  but  the  top-weight  was  not  to  have  a  run- 
away victory  by  any  means.  Another  horse  was  soon 
beside  him,  and  a  tremendous  roar  announced  that  it 
was  the  favorite. 

"Muski!" 

Once  again  the  public  called  that  name,  in  token  of 
victory;  but  while  different  sections  of  the  crowd 
vied  with  each  other  in  shouting  the  names  of  Toorak 
and  Muski,  who  were  battling  strenuously  in  the 
middle  of  the  course,  another  horse  was  coming  along 
on  the  rails  with  a  run  that  made  the  onlookers  gasp. 

"Cobber '11  win!" 

A  hoarse  voice  shouted  the  words,  loudly  and  em- 
phatically. Nethie  squeezed  her  husband's  arm,  and, 
smiling  down  at  her,  he  returned  the  pressure.  "You 
couldn't  mistake  that  voice."  he  said.  "Once  heard, 
never  forgotten.  I  believe  Hed's  right  anyhow. 
Come  on,  Nipper,  keep  him  at  it,  and  we'll  win." 
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Chilla  Farley  had  found  an  opening  on  the  rails  at 
the  turn,  and,  calling  on  Cobber,  he  left  his  field  and 
set  out  after  the  two  game  horses  fighting  it  out  in 
front.  At  the  Leger  the  three  were  racing  level,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  field  quite  outclassed,  and  a 
continuous  roar  from  the  multitude  of  excited  on- 
lookers accompanied  them,  as,  straining  every  muscle, 
they  fought  each  inch  of  the  ground.  Fifty  yards 
from  home  the  top-weight's  head  was  in  front,  with 
his  experienced  rider  striving  with  all  his  skill  to  keep 
it  there,  but  the  country  lad  on  the  inside  was  riding 
with  the  coolness  of  a  veteran,  and  to  every  call 
Cobber  responded  right  gallantly,  while  Muski, 
equally  as  game  as  his  opponents,  did  not  falter  for  an 
instant,  but  gave  of  his  best.  So  the  gallant  trio 
flashed  across  the  judge's  line  of  vision,  and  none  but 
he  knew  to  whom  was  the  victory. 

A  moment  of  suspense,  and  then  the  name  of  ' '  Cob- 
ber," shouted  by  a  thousand  throats,  told  the  end  of 
the  story.  The  numbers  were  up  for  all  to  see,  and 
Cobber  o'  Mine  was  first,  with  Muski  and  Toorak 
sharing  second  honors  equally. 

Cheers  and  hand-claps,  long  sustained,  greeted  the 
gallant  colt  and  his  youthful  rider  as  they  returned 
to  the  weighing  enclosure,  and  Chilla  Farley  was  as 
happy  as  mortal  boy  could  be  as  he  doffed  his  cap 
and  smiled  on  his  admirers.  And,  if  Chilla  was 
happy,  what  of  Mackie  Mason  and  his  pretty  bride? 
Their  bright,  beaming  faces  also  told  of  the  joy  that 
was  theirs,  as  they  came  down  from  the  stand  to  do 
homage  to  the  gallant  horse  which  had  carried  the 
Murrubee  colors  to  victory. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  moment  for  them  both, 
but  it  was  but  a  beginning  of  the  joy  which  was  to 
come,  when,  as  master  and  mistress  of  Murrubee,  they 
would  settle  down  to  the  more  serious  business  of  life, 
having  faith  in  each  other,  and  confident  that  the 
future  had  nothing  but  blessings  in  store  for  them. 

THE  END. 
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